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WINTER IN THE PACK: CABIN OF THE ADVANCE. 


THE GRINNELL EXPEDITION.* 


maphrodite brigs, the “ Advance,” of 144 tons, 


WO years ago, upon the return of the Amer- | and the “ Rescue,” of 90, with a company of 
ican Searching Expedition, we expressed a | thirty-three persons, all told, of whom eight 
wish that a detailed narrative of its adventures | 
should be furnished to the public. This task | 
could not have fallen into better hands than | 


those of the accomplished voyager to whom 
has been committed the charge of the Second 
Expedition, fitted out by the munifieence of 
the same New York merchant under whose au- 
spices the former one was undertaken. 

On the 12th of May, 1850, while Dr. Kane 
was bathing in the waters of the Gulf of Mexico, 
he received a telegraphic dispatch from the 
Navy Department, ordering him to proceed 
forthwith to New York, to join the Arctic Ex- 
pedition. In seven and a half daye from the 
receipt of this order, he had performed the over- 
land journey of thirteen hundred miles. In forty 
hours more, the vessel to which he was attached 
as surgeon, was beyond the boundaries of the 
United States, toward its Arctic destination. 

This Expedition consisted of two small her- 
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were officers. The paramount consideration 
in fitting up the vessels was strength. Nothing 
was omitted which foresight could suggest or 
liberality accomplish, to enable them to sustain 
the perils they were to encounter. The hulls 
were double-planked, and protected with iron 
plates. The bows were built up with a solid 
mass of timber, so thick that a foot or two 
might have been displaced without producing 
serious damage. To guard against the immense 
pressure of the ice from without, the frame- 
work of the vessels was braced by knees and 
cross-timbers in a manner for which there had 
been no precedent. It was well that these pre- 
cautions were taken, for the “nips” to which 
they were subjected during that marvelous drift 
of almost three fourths of a year, would have 
crushed like an egg-shell, any vessel of ordinary 
strength. 

Security thus cared for, and provisions made 
for the stores and fuel necessary for a three 
year’s Arctic cruise, there was little space left 
for luxurious accommodations. The loudest 
declaimer against quarter-deck luxury would 
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have found no occasion for strictures in respect | 
to the equipment of these vessels. The cabin | 


| The appurtenances were very simple. 
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as his own exclusive domain was his berth, an 
excavation in the side of the eabin, six feet long. 
two feet eight inches wide, and less than three 
feet high. The first care of Dr. Kane on taking 
possession of his dominion, was to render it 
water-tight by lining it with India-rubber cloth, 
A lamp, 


| to which he was indebted for light and heat: q 
| couple of shelves for books; an ink-horn, sus 


| 


THE ADVANCE AND RESCUE. 


of the “ Advance,” which was shared by the | 
four officers, was smaller than the cell of a con- | 
vict. The only spot which each could claim |! 


pended from a hook; a toilet apparatus, con- 
sisting of hair-brush, tooth-brush, and comb— 
a looking-glass seems to have been considered 
a superfluity—comprised their sum. In this 
narrow berth, with the thermometer for a great 
portion of the time scarcely above the freezing 
point, was written a large share of the Journal 
which forms the basis of this narrative. 

The Expedition left New York on the 22d of 


THE SUKKERTOPPEN. 


May. A month later, after a premonitory en- | 


The Expedition reached the shores of Green- 


counter with | land just at the time when the distinction be 
a stray berg, | tween day and night began to be lost. On the 


they came in 
sight “of the 
conical peak 


toppen, rising 
sternly above 
the gaunt 
iron-bound 
shores of Greenland. Of a more inhospitable 
coast it is impossible to conceive. Its general 
aspect is that of a perpendicular wall, broken 
here and there by the jaws of some deep fiord 
penetrating far inland. These fiords are the 
birth-place of the huge icebergs which form so 
striking a feature in Arctic navigation. At 
Jacob's Bight, one of the largest of these fiords, 
they counted, at one time, two hundred and 
forty of these huge monsters. If, as the old 
chroniclers say, Greenland received its name 
because it was greener than Iceland, the land 
of Odin and Thor must have been, in the an- 
cient times, strangely deficient in verdure. 


24th of June, the sun, for the first time, passed 


| its lowest descent without sinking below the 
| level of the horizon. 
of the Sukker- | 


The Danish Government 
maintain two establishments upon these barren 
coasts. The official in charge of the one at 
Lievely, which was visited by the Expedition, 
was found to be a man of education and cul- 
ture. Here such additions were made to their 
winter equipment as the scanty supplies of the 
inhabitants afforded. The Danes even robbed 
themselves to supply the wants of their guests. 
Little timacould be spared for kindly greetings, 
or for scientific inquiries. The sole object of 
the Expedition was to search for the long-lost 
navigators, And by the first of July, the little 
vessels were threading their way northward 
through a crowd of icebergs, at the point of 
Cape Disco. 

The immediate object of the Expedition was 
to reach the northwestern seas which open into 
Baffin’s Bay. In order to do this it is neces- 





sary to make the transit of the “ Middle Pack” 
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of ice in Lancaster Sound. Experience has 
shown that this 1s most easily accomplished by 
keeping to the north, along the coast of Green- 
land until the main body of ice is left to the 
south, when the passage across is made through 
a space comparatively free from ice, known as 
the “North Water.” This involves the cross- 


ing of Melville Bay, a deep indentation in the 
Greenland coast, which is almost always crowd- 
ed with icebergs, through which vessels must 
run the gauntlet. From the numerous ship- 
wrecks that have here oecurred, this bay has 
received from the whalers the name of the 
“Devil’s Nip.” Here it was that the Expedi- 
tion encountered the first ice; and here began 
the peculiar characteristics of Arctic naviga- 
tion. 


HUMMOCES. 
7 


Thus far the season had been unusually favor- 
able. Baffin’s Bay might almost have passed 
for the sunny Bay of Naples. The 74th degree 
of latitude had been reached without any de- 
tention by the ice. By the 7th of July they 
encountered the pack; and on the day follow- 
ing they found themselves fast beset in the 
summer ice, They attempted to make their 
way through it by all hands jumping upon the 
floes, and working away with bars and hooks, 
anchors and warping-lines. The uninterrupted 
labor of a whole day advanced them but three 
miles, when they found the vessels again im- 
movable. In this pack of ice they remained 
fast for twenty-one days, within a circle whose 
radius did not exceed half a dozen miles. The 
land lay at a distance of some fifty miles; a 
lofty columnar peak, known as the “Devil's 
Thumb,” serving as a constant landmark. Dur- 


ing all this time they continued their further 
efforts to work their way through the besetting 
ice. This long delay, doubtless, exere’'-ed a 
disastrous influence upon the progress o1 the 
Expedition. 

At last, upon the 28th of July, the ice-floes 
began to separate under the influence of a strong 
wind; passages opened in various directions, 
| sometimes closing again almost instantaneously. 
| Through these they forced their way, skirting 

icebergs and hummocks, and succeeded in gain- 
| ing the mysterious and dreaded circuit of Mel- 
, ville Bay. But it was no quiet lake into which 
they made their escape from their icy beset- 
ment. Melville Bay presented itself to them in 
| allits terrors. From the dark headlands loom- 
, ing up in the distance, a solid shore of ice pro 
| jected itself for miles into the bay. Along this 
solid ice the great drift moves, impelled by the 
varying winds and currents, sometimes close 
to its edge, sometimes at such a distance as to 
leave a passable channel of open water. Down 
this channel the great icebergs came sweeping 
along; and more than once during their first 
night in the bay, all hands were called upon 
deck to warp the vessels out of their course. 
Through the channel, between the advancing 
floes and the solid ice, the vessels made their 
laborious way, sometimes by towing, sometimes 
by their sails; but holding always upon 
their northwestward course. This tran 
sit across Melville Bay, a distance of 
not more than three hundred miles, eon- 
sumed five entire weeks of a voyage, the 
success of which depends upon days and 
even hours. A small steamer would 
have towed them across in a couple of 
days. 

‘As they skirted these icy shores, they 
not unfrequently found opportunities to 
leave the vessel, and sometimes came 
upon spots amid the snow and ice where 
the reflected rays of the sun formed a ce- 
licious little Alpine garden, green with 
mosses and carices, and surrounded with 
shrubs and trees—or what pass for trees 

in the paucity of Arctic vegetation; trees and 
plants like those dwarf specimens produced by 
Chinese art. There was the wild bleaberry in 
full flower and fruitage, yet so small that it 
might have been inclosed in a wine-glass; wild 
honeysuckles, an entire plant of which might 
have been worn in one’s button-hole; willows 
like a leaf of clover; trees not one of which 
reached to the level of a man’s knee, while the 
majority, clinging along the ground, scarcely 
rose to the height of the shoes of the naviga- 
tors, who towered above them like the giants 
of Brobdignag among the vegetation of Lilli- 








ut. 
. By the middle of August it became evident 
that the Expedition would be able to pass the 
ice, and would winter in the almost unknown 
regions of the northwest. Their spirits rose, 
when the ice-pack was cleared, and instead of 
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INSPECTOR’S HOUSE, LIEVELY. 


threading the winding channels among the ice, | lant little “Prince Albert,” fitted out by Lady 
they bid good-by to the Bay of “the famous | Franklin to prosecute the search for her lost 
Mr. William Baffin,” and with full sails headed | husband. Many of our readers will recollect 
toward Lancaster Bay. At three hours after | the account of the meeting of these vessels, 
midnight on the morning of the 21st, they over- \taken from the Journal of Mr. Snow of the 


hauled the ‘‘Fclix,” the foremost of the vessels | Prince Albert, which we gave somewhat more 
of the British Expedition, under command of than two years »go. They will recall the ad- 
the brave old veteran Sir John Ross. “You | miration which the British chronicler expressei| 
and I are ahead of them all!” was shouted from of the gallant manner in which the Advance led 
the deck of the British vessel as the Americans | the perilous way through the ice. How gal 
eameup withher. The next day, while checked | lantly this was performed we should never 
by the barrier of ice shutting up the passage to | have learned from the modest narrative of Dr 


Port Leopold, they were overtaken by the gal- | Kane. 


ENTERING MELVILLE 
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IN THE PACK. 


On the 27th, the varying chances of the! separate Searching Expeditions. The plan of 
search in the contracted waters had gathered | proceeding was speedily arranged between the 


commanders, and they were on the point 
of separating to carry it into execution, 
when a messenger was seen hastening over 
the ice with the tidings that unmistakable 
traces of Franklin had been discovered. In 
our Number for December, 1851, we gave 
a minute description of these relics. _ There 
was the anvil-block, and the traces of the 
armorer’s forge and the carpenter's shop ; 
the trough which had served for wash- 
ing; a rude garment fashioned by a sail- 
or’s hands from a blanket; a key; frag- 
ments of paper; the gloves of an officer, 
washed and laid out to dry under two 
stones, to prevent them from being blown 


within a circuit of a quarter of a mile, near| away. There was the little garden-plot, with 
Beechy Head, five vessels belonging to three | its transplanted mosses and anemones. There 
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THE ADVANCE IN THE ICE. 


were the three graves, the headstones inscribed 
with scriptural texts. The inscription upon 
one, “ Departed this life on board the Terror, 
Ist January, 1846,” shows that at this date at 
least the vessel of the brave old explorer had 
not been wrecked. Yet not a trace existed 
of any memorandum or mark to throw the 
least ray of liga. r~on the condition or de- 
signs of the party. A meiancholy interest at- 


taches to these relies, from the fact that they 


are the last mementoes of the lost navigators; 
and every added day deepens the apprehension 
that they are the last tidings which will come 
from them, until the sea gives up its dead. 
Among the officers of the English squadron Dr. 
Kane found an old acquaintance. They had 
parted two years before, among the jungles of 
the Philippines, surrounded by the cyclas, the 
bamboos, and all the luxuriance of tropical 
vegetation ; and they now met among the ice- 
bergs and hummocks of the Arctic regions. In 
memory of this unpremeditated meeting of so 
many independent searching vessels, the cove 
in which the meeting took place was named 
Union Bay. 

With the close of August, the brief Arctic 


FORMATION OF HUMMOCKS 








summer began to come to an end. The sun 
traveled far to the south, and the red northern 
midnight began to assume the sombre hues of 
twilight. The ice grew thicker and closer 
around the vessels, which vainly attempted to 
urge their way to the western shores of Well- 
ington Channel. The thickness of the tables 
of ice sometimes reached fourteen feet and huge 
hummocks were heaped up by the force of their 
impact to a height of forty feet or more, over- 
topping the decks, and threatening to topple 
down upon them. These great masses drifted 
past the vessels, usually just missing contact 
with them. On one occasion, however, the 
Rescue was caught astern by a drifting floe, 
and lifted bodily up until the eables by which 
she was moored to a solid mass of ice parted, 
when she shot ahead into a patch of open wa- 
ter. The Advance escaped the impact by hug- 
ging close to the solid ice. The British vessels 
were less fortunate, being swept on by the re- 
sistless force of the moving mass. 

During the early September days the cold 
began rapidly toincrease. The thermometer fell 
by night to 21°, and by day rarely rose above 
the freezing point. No fires had been lighted 

below. The historian of the Expedition, 
retiring to his narrow berth, and draw- 
ing close the India-rubber curtains, light- 
ed his lamp within, and wrote his Journal 
in a freezing temperature. “This is not 
very cold,” he writes, under date of Sep 
tember 8, “no doubt, to your forty-five 
degrees minus men of Arctic winters; but 
to us, from the zone of lirodendrons and 
peaches, it is rather cold for the Sep 
tember month of water-melons.” On this 
same day our Expedition had the morti- 
fication of seeing the English vessels, in 
tow of their steamers, shooting ahead of 
them, right in the wind’s eye. They felt 
that they were now the hindmost of all the 
searchers. “All have the lead of us,” is 





the desponding entry in Dr. Kane’s Journal, 
‘and we are working only to save a distance. 
Ommaney must be near Melville by this time. 
Pleasant, very!” Two days later, however, 
the two American and the six English vessels 
found themselves together once more, anchor- 
ed fast to the solid ice, with the way to the 
westward impassably blocked up before them. 
Now began the real and earnest perils of the 
Expedition. On the 12th a storm arose, which 
swept the Rescue from her moorings, and drove 
her out of sight of her consort. It soon became 
evident that the great mass of ice to which they 
- were moored, was slowly drifting—whither 
they knew not. The cold increased. The ther- 


MOVING ICE. 


mometer sank to 14°, then to 8°, then to 5°; | grees above the freezing point. 


yet no fires were lighted in the cabins of the 
Americans, though those in the British vessels 
were under full blast. 

The next day the Advance fell in with her 
lost consort, partially disabled. It being evi- 
dent that all further progress westward and 
northward was for the season impracticable, 
the commander decided to turn his course home- 
ward. But many a long and dreary Aretic 
night was to elapse beture tne vessels escaped 
from the ice of Wellington Channel. 


Toward the close ot the 14th of September, 
while the vessel was crunching her way through 
the ice that was rapidly forming around, the 
Doctor had retired below, hoping to restore 
some warmth to his stiffened limbs. It was a 
somewhat unpromising task, for the thermom- 
eter in the little cabin indicated a temperature 
close upon zero, The dull grinding sound of 
the vessel laboring through the ice grew jerk- 


ing and irregular; it stopped, began again, | 
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grew fainter and fainter; at last all was still. 
Down came the Commander, with the words: 

“Doctor, the ice has caught us: we are 
frozen up.” 

And so it was. There was the American 
Searching Expedition fast imbedded in the ice 
in the very centre of Wellington Channel. Here 
commenced that wonderful drift, which lasted 
more than eight months, back and forth through 
the Arctic Seas, wherever wind and current im- 
pelled the continent ofice. No vessel was ever 
before so beleaguered; and probably no other 
one that had ever floated, would have escaped 
from such a beleaguerment. Hitherto the ex- 
plorers had been so thoroughly busied in en- 

deavoring to carry out the objects 
of their voyage, that they had be- 
stowed hardly a thought upon 
their own personal comforts. 
With the thermometer at zero, 
they had no means of producing 
artificial heat in the cabin. The 
moisture from so many breaths 
had condensed till the beams 
were all a-drip, and every thing 
bore the aspect of having been 
exposed toa drenching mist. The 
delay occasioned by their invol- 
untary detention was put to some 
service, by fitting up a lard lamp 
in the cabin, by which the tem- 
perature was raised to twelve de- 
This degree of 
warmth was accounted a positive luxury. 

So in uncertainty and gloom they drifted to 
and fro, sometimes to the north, sometimes to 
the south. Ten days after they were frozen in, 
occurred the first of the fearful “nips” with 
which they were soon to become familiarized. 
A field of ice, fourteen inches thick, overlaid 
with an additional half foot of snow, is driven, 
with a slow and uniform motion, directly down 
upon the helpless vessel, which is half buried 
beneath the shattered fragments. The force 
behind impels the broken fragments up- 
ward in great tables, rising in large 
mounds above the level of the deck, and 
threatening to topple over and over- 
whelm the vessel. Other fragments take 
a downward direction, and slide below 
the brig, which is lifted sheer out of the 
water, and rests unevenly upon shatter- 
ed blocks of ice. Amid darkness, and 
cold, and snow, all hands are called aloft, 
with crows and picks to “ fight the ice” 
that rises around. Well was it that the ice 
which thus drifted down upon them was the 
new ice just forming. Had it been the solid 
mass of later winter, no fabric that man has 
framed of wood or iron could have withstood 
it. As it was, the ice which was now their 
assailant, became afterward their protector, and 
warded off from them the collision with other 
packs against which they subsequently drifted. 
By the first of October the icy setting around 
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AURORA SEEN SOUTH OF CAPE FAREWELL. 


them had become so firm, that for a time they 
experienced something like repose. 
Deliberate preparations now began to be 


made for passing the winter in the ice. Stoves 


and fuel were brought up from the hold, and 
with the thermometer at 20° below the freez- 
ing point, the work of manufacturing a stove- 
pipe was undertaken. 


Embankments of snow 
and ice were raised about the vessel in which 
were deposited coal and stores. But hardly 
was this accomplished when the floe began to 
show evident signs of again breaking up, and 
all hands, officers and men, set to with all speed 
to replace the stores on board the vessel. So 
insecure was still their position that it was not 
until the 19th of October that they were able 
to set up stoves in the cabin, and for warmth 
they were still forced to rely upon the lamp. 


13 


THE COOK’S GALLEY. 


So accustomed, however, had they become to a 
temperature but a tew degrees above the freez 
ing point, that they would have been quite sat 
isfied, had it not been for the perpetual drip 
ping trom the condensed moisture. This was 
mitigated in some degree by canvas gutters, by 
which several cans full of water were daily col 
| lected, which would otherwise have found its 
| way upon the eabin floor. 

Thus passed the month of October, during 
which the Expedition was drifting about near 
the outlet of Wellington Bay, in a general 
southern direction, although asouth wind would 
now and then force them back toward the north. 
But it soon appeared that their progress in this 
direction was impeded by more compact ice, 
and by a constant current; while a north wind 
drove steadily before it the thick floe in which 

they were imbedded. On the 9th of 
November the arrangements for the 
winter were completed. Over the en 
tire deck of the Advance was thrown 
a housing of thick felt, resting upon a 
ridge pole running fore and aft. Un 
der the main hatch was the cook's 
galley, with its pipe rising through 
the felt roof above. Around the pipe 
was built an apparatus for melting ice, 
tosupply them with water. The bulk 
heads between the forecastle and the 
cabin were removed, throwing both 
into one apartment, oceupied by offi 
cers and men in common. As the 
crews of both vessels were collected 
in the Advance, this one small room 
was the home of thirty-three persons. 
Warmth was distributed through the 
eabin by three stoves and a cooking 
galley; and as the unbroken night set 
in, four Argand and three bear's-fat 
lamps supplied the place of sunlight 
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Need enough was there for all this array of 
warming apparatus, for the thermometer out- 
side indicated a temperature of 40° below zero. 

Let us present a picture of a day in the ice, 
as spent by the explorers :—At half past six the 
erew are summoned to rise; the officers are 
called half an hour later. A cup of snow-water 
serves to wash the accumulation of soot, that 
has gathered over night, from the mouth. Ab- 
lutions are performed in half-melted snow. Then 
come the duties of the toilet. Two pairs of stock- 
mgs, three under-shirts, fur outer-robings, and 
hood, and seal-skin boots must all be donned, 
before the gallant 
Doctor can go on 
deck for a mouth- 
ful of fresh air. 
An appetite is 
soon got up, in 
the keen air of 
out of doors, a 
needful _precau- 
tion when one 
has to breakfast 
among the name- 
less odors emitted 
from damp furs, 
wet woolens, an- 
cient boots, sick 
men, stale tobac- 
co-smoke, and all 
the multifarious 
processes of cook- 
ery and digestion, 
Breakfast consists 
ordinarily of grid- 
dle-cakes of Indi- 
an meal, hominy, and mackerel, accompanied 
with unexceptionable coffee, for Henri the 
cook is a Frenchman. To breakfast succeeds 
exereise, climbing the hummocks, floundering 
among the floes, a game at football, or a slide 
; on the ice. Din- 
ner is ready 
at two, and 
then comes the 
night to close 
in the unvary- 
ing scene, enli- 
vened by the 
varying noc- 
turnal notes of 
thirty or more 
sound sleepers. 
Thus wears a- 
way day after 
day. Or rather 
we should say 
the long night 
of the Aretie 
regions, for noon and midnight are hardly dis- 
tnguishable. The last perfect sunrise took 
place before the middle of November. At nine 
in the morning not a gleam in the east an- 
nounces the coming day; at eleven there is a 


WINTER RIG. 


ARCTIC HOOD. 





fa‘nt twilight; noon is denoted by a streak of 
Lrownish red far away to the south; at two in 
the afternoon day ‘is over, and the light of the 
moon is far brighter than that from the sun. 

Nothing more distinetly marked the extremity 
of the cold than the transformations wrought in 
various articles of provisions. Not a thing but 

* suffers a cold change 

Into something new and strange.” 
A fair geological cabinet might have been fur- 
nished from these indurated specimens. Dried 
apples and peaches assumed the appearance of 
chalcedony; sauer-kraut was mica, the lamina 
of which were with difficulty separated by a 
chisel; butter and lard were passable marble ; 
pork and beef were rare specimens of Floren- 
tine mosaic ; while a barrel of lamp oil, stripped 
of the staves, resembled a sandstone garden- 
roller. 

This extreme temperature began to tell upon 
the health and spirits of the men. All faces 
began to assume a livid paleness, like plants 
growing in darkness. The men grew moody 
and dreamy. They heard strange words in the 
night. One dreamed of wandering off among 
the ice and returning laden with water-melons ; 
another had found Sir John Franklin in a beau- 
tiful cove lined with orange trees. The scurvy 
made its appearance among them. Old wounds, 
long healed, opened afresh; old bruises, long 
forgotten, grew painful again; a strange apathy 
crept over them. All the art.of the Doctor was 
called into requisition to check the progress of 
the disease, and all his ingenuity was called 
into exercise. The imagination must be acted 
upon. One old sailor with a stiff knee had to 
wag his leg by the half hour in front of a strong 
magnet, whose hidden virtues were thus trans- 
ferred to the afflicted member. Another, who 
could not be brought to practice ablutions in 
pure water, was induced to use a medicated 
bath, composed of water colored with coffee- 
grounds, and slightly acidulated with vinegar. 
The prescription proved successful. Some old 
salts would not use the vegetables provided for 
food, but clung to salt junk and navy bread. 
The cunning physician compounded the hated 
food into medicine. Olive oil and lime juice, 
raw potato, sauer-kraut and vinegar mingled 
together, made a delectable compound, which 
they swallowed as a medicine, with a heroism 
worthy of martyrs. An extempore beer served 
as a vehicle for anti-scorbutic medicines, and 
the men drank it greedily. So successful was 
the treatment that of the crew not one was lost 
in this perilous voyage. 

The adventurers were ever and anon remind- 
ed that the security afforded by their solid ice- 
setting was at best but precarious. Great cracks 
and fissures would now and then open around 
them, with an explosion like the sound of heavy 
ordnance, and masses of ice would come rushing 
down to overwhelm the vessel. Preparations 
were made for abandoning the vessel, and taking 
to the ice, at a moment’s warning. Sledges, 
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boats, provisions, and necessaries of all kinds 
were so disposed as to be instantly available. 
The men were drilled, so that when the crisis 
came each might at once be ready for a start. 
One December night, when the thermometer 
stood at 57 degrees below the freezing-point, a 
party of the officers and men went out to try 
the experiment of passing the night upon the 
ice. The Doctor, during the course of a single 
four-and-twenty hours, had his Journal four 
times stitched up in a canvas-bag, ready to 
fling it overboard, in case of being forced to 
quit the ship. Time and again all hands were 
called up to be in readiness to take to the 
ice. Every thing foreboded that the American 
Searching Expedition would itself become an 
object for search. 

From the 8th of December to the 11th of 





‘ 
IN FEBRUARY. 


with her bows sunk in the snow and ice, and 
her stern elevated some five or six feet; she 
also canted over to starboard, so that walking 
her deck was up hill work. During this time, 
her bare sides had been ‘“‘banked up” with 
snow, as New England farmers “ bank up” their 
houses at the approach of winter. On the 12th 
of January a sudden shock brought all hands 
upon deck. A fissure appeared in the ice-plain 
which soon widened into a broad passage, 
through which the large fragments bore right 
down upon the vessel. At one hour past mid- 
night the crew stood on deck, strapped and 
harnessed, ready to abandon the vessel, and 
take to the ice. Right down upon them bore 
the huge hummock upon the vessel's stern— 
a mass solid as marble, thirty feet broad at the 
base, and rising twelve feet above water; it 


January, the floe in which they were fastened | Stops, then advances again; approaches till it 
had steadily increased in solidity, till it seemed | js so close that a man could scarcely pass be- 
searcely less firm than the granite ranges that ltween. That space crossed, and no structure 
girdle a continent; and, firmly imbedded in it, | that man could build but must be crushed. The 
the vessels enjoyed a season of respite from ap- advance of half a minute would have buried 
parent danger. The Advance all this time lay lthem all. That narrow space was not over 


OFF CROKER'S BAY, DECEMBER 


passed. The mass of ice stopped in its 
course, and became fixed close to their 
stern, where it clung for the remain- 
ing five months of their drift, a ghastly 
memento of their danger and deliver 
ance. 

Again and again was this scene re- 
peated, with variations, Again and 
again were knapsacks and sledges in 
readiness for departure. But where 
should they go if the ship was aban- 
doned? Should they betake themselves 
to the long-deserted Rescue? What hope 
could they have that she would escape 
the fate that had overtaken her con- 
sort?) What shore should they seck to 
gainf Should they gain the shore, and 








even be fortunate enough to fall in with Esqui- 
maux, they would be unable to furnish them 
with supplies. As the result of all their de- 
liberations, it was determined that their only 
course was to camp out upon the floes of ice, 
and as one was broken up, to try to make their 
way toanother. Happily, they were not forced 
to hazard this desperate attempt. 


We must pass over the incidents of that long 
polar night, during which the nearest approach 
to day was a dim twilight, with now and then 
a rosy streak in the far horizon; while the sole 
light on board the vessels was derived from the 
ever-burning sooty lamps. Some attempts at 
amusements were made. Christmas was cele- 
brated by the performance of a play, and by 
holiday gifts. New-Year, the anniversary of 
the battle of New Orleans, and Washington’s 
birthday, were duly observed. “Splicing the 
mainbrace” seems to have been a favorite holi- 
day rite, on the part of the crew. The Doctor 
set about a course of scientific lectures; and 
now and then a faint attempt at seal-hunting 
was made. As the season advanced, the signs 
that heralded the appearance of the sun were 
watched with anxious longing. The clouds on 
the southern horizon grew daily rosier, and the 
rays shot up from below the verge. At last, 
at three quarters of an hour before noon, on 
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the 29th of January, after an absence of eighty- 
six days, the Day-God made his radiant appear 
ance, and was greeted with a homage like that 
with which the Parsees salute his diurnal rising. 
‘‘Never,” says our author, ‘till the grave-clod 
or the ice covers me, may I forego this blessing 
of blessings again! I looked at him thankfully, 
with a great globus in my throat.” 

It was not, however, till near the close of 
March that the great ice-pack began fairly to 
open, and a broad reach of water spread before 
the eyes of the voyagers, weary of the perpet- 
ual gaze upon ice, stretching beyond the reach 
of vision. From this time the process of their 
liberation went slowly, but surely, on. The 
prevailing northerly winds drifted the floe to- 
ward more genial latitudes. Frost-smoke began 
to arise from the ice. A slight moisture became 
perceptible on the surface; the paths trodden 
about the vessel grew soft and pulpy. The 
men, long accustomed to an Arctic temperature 
complain that it is “too warm to skate,” though 
the thermometer indicates a temperature of ten 
degrees below the freezing-point. At last, on 
the 10th of April, that unerring monitor rises te 
32° at noon-day. , Up to freezing-point once 
more! A week after, the cabin lamps were put 
out; the crew of the Reseue took up their 
quarters on board their long-deserted vessel ; 
the felt covering was removed from the deck 
of the Advance, and daylight ruled over the 
Aretie Expedition. 

Early in May the ice-saw was put in opera- 
tion, to free the vessel from her setting. Parallel 
tracks were cut, about ten feet apart, with the 
saw; the intervening ice was sawed and broken 
into fragments, and hauled by block and line 
upon the edges of the floe. In a fortnight, a 
barricade of these fragments almost surrounded 
the Advance. In ten days more the ship shows 
signs of changing her position, grating a little 
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in her icy cradle They try, by means of strong;save one. Signs of summer m 
tackle, to set her free, and launch her from the 
icy stocks upon which she has been tilted, with | 


CUTTING OUT. 


stern in air, for five and a half months. In 
vain: she will not rest upon an even keel until 
the great break-up occurs. So they go drifting 
on, still fast to the floe, which is by this time 
reduced to a field measuring five miles by three. 
On the 19th, they caught a distant view of 
land, for the first time for more than three 
months. The closing days of May were passed 
drifting back and forth across the Aretic Circle. 
Still, the general course of their drift was to the 
south, and the imprisoned voyagers began to 
anticipate the fearful consequences which might 
ensue upon the great disruption, which could 
not now be very far distant. In addition to its 
regular onward drift, the floe of ice to which 
they were attached had for some time acquired 
a circular motion, occasioned by its edges coming 
in contact with other bodies, and ice and ships 
went slowly wheeling round in a gigantic dance. 

So passed away the “merry month of May.” 
June opened warmly; that is, the thermometer 
stood above the irce:ing-point. The ice, acted 
upon by a variety of natural agencies, was be- 
coming daily less solid. With each succeeding 
day the patches of clear water visible from every 
elevated point grew nearer and larger, until they 
were surrounded by water in every direction, 
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ultiply about 
them; animal life reappears; seals play around, 
and flocks of snow-birds, in increasing numbers, 
alight, twittering upon 
the deck, and fearlessly 
approac!: to the feet of 
the navizators. Every 
thing portended that 
the disruption was at 
hand; and it was await 
ed with mingled long 
ing and apprehension. 
At last, on the 5th of 
June, came the long 
awaited break-up. It 
was past five o’clock in 
the afternoon. Mr. Grif 
fin, the commanding 
officer of the Rescue. 
who had stepped over 
the ice to make a friend 
ly call upon his neigh 
bors of the Advance, 
had just taken his leave, 
and set out for home, 
when a cry was heard 
that the ice was crack 
ing ahead. The officers 
of the Advance, from their own deck, saw him 
midway between the vessels, with the ice 
separating in front of him, while between him 
and them a fissure appeared, through which the 
clear water was spinning up. They hurried 
after him. “Stick to the floe,” he cried, as 
they approached; “good-by. What news for 
home?” They sprang over the widening fis 
sure, and were by his side. There was no time 
for long leave-takings. A hearty “God-bless 
you” was exchanged; and a long leap was 
needed to reeross the fissure, which momently 
widened into a little river. He made his way 
to his own vessel; they hurried back to their 
own—and in good time: ten minutes had hard 
ly elapsed since the first alarm was given, but the 
ice was seamed with cracks in every direction. 
In half an hour more, many of the fissures were 
twenty paces in width. Every thing around 
was in commotion; fragments were moving 1n 
every direction. 

So sudden was the disruption of that great 
mass of ice, which but half an hour before was 
apparently as firm as a continent, and over 
which the voyagers had for months been accus 
tomed to take long and solitary walks. But a 
few hours before the breaking-up, Dr. Kane was 
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on the point of setting out on such an excursion, | through labyrinths of ice, and among bergs, 
and it was only postponed because he chanced | worn by the waves, and corroded by winds and 
to get absorbed in the perusal of a book, by | sunshine into strange and fantastic shapes. It 
which he was detained till it was too late. was their design to proceed to the Whale Fish 
Islands, on the Greenland coast; there as 
far as possible to refresh the crew, wearied 
by their labors, and exhausted by the 
scurvy. This accomplished, they were 
again to retrace their course, by way 
of Melville Bay, the North Water, and 
Lancaster Sound to Wellington Channel. 
None of the voyagers but entered heartily 
into the plan; though their zeal was rather 
the sober determination of veterans, than 
the eager impetuosity of young recruits, 
with which a year before they had set 
out on the perilous adventure. 

They reached the Danish settlements by 
the middle of June. Winter had pressed 

The Rescue was at once liberated from her hardly upon the Esquimaux, as well as upon 
iey chains, and floated freely in her own ele-| themselves. Five days was all the time they 
ment. To the stern of the Advance a large! allowed themselves to recruit; and on the 22d 
mass of ice still adhered; this was some five-| of June they were again upon their way to the 
and-twenty feet in depth, and 22 paces by 14 | north, touching at the various settlements on 
in superficial extent. By its great buoyancy it | the coast. 
acted like a “camel,” heaving the stern high| The 4th of July found them driven inte the 
up in the air, while the bows were proportion- | little port of Préven, after vainly endeavoring 
ally depressed. Two more days were spent in| to find an opening through the pack. Here 
vain attempts to free themselves from this en- | they celebrated our National Anniversary in 
cumbrance; but it was too thick to be eut off | the best manner that their means permitted. 
by the ice-saw, and too strong to be parted by | By way of salute, and in lieu of gunpowder, the 
wedges. All sails were then set; and the Ad-| seamen rolled a huge boulder down the cliffs; 
vance, with its icy attachment, forced its way | spliced the main brace by the means of egg 
through the ruptured fragments, 
at the rate of not more than ten 
feet an hour. Finally, about 
noon of Sunday, the 8th of June, 
one of the officers was in the act 
of clambering down upon this 
attached mass. Hardly had his 
foot touched it, when it parted 
from the vessel. He scrambled 
hurriedly up the side, tearing his 
nails in his haste, just in time 
to escape the great mass as it 
surged up to the surface. The 
Advance was free, and rested 
once more upon an even keel, 
with clear water all about her 

That day they procured fresh 
water from an ice-floe to which 
they moored themselves —the 
first water, not thawed by ar- 
tificial heat, which they had 
tasted since the 15th of Septem- 
ber, eight months and twenty- 
four days before. 

So ended that marvelous beset- 
ment—lasting from the 14th of 
September to the 8th of June— 
almost three fourths of a year. 
The remainder of the story of the 
Expedition may be briefly sum- 
med up. They made their way 
toward the Greenland shore, 
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nog made from the eggs of the eider-duck, 
and wound up the bay with a ball, in which 


figured a portion of the Esquimaux belles. 





United States A week brought them back 
again to the Whale Fish Islands. In another 
ten days they left the last of the Danish settle. 


Putting to sea the next day, they succeeded in| ments upon Baffin’s Bay, and sailed for New 





8AL.UTING THE TOWN. 


working their way northward ; and on the 13th 
they encountered their old acquaintance the 
Prince Albert, though under a new command, 
entering upon its second expedition. The two 
Expeditions kept together for three weeks. By 
watching every opening in the ice, they man- 
aged to make a few miles northing every day, 
which brought them early in August to the 
dreaded Melville Bay, sentineled by the Devil’s 
Thumb. 

Here they found the ice still more impractica- 
ble than it was the year before. The icebergs 
came down, threatening them more than once 
with instant destruction. The leads were all 
closed, and solid ice blocked up the passage 
across the bay. The Prince Albert gave up 
as impracticable the attempt to 
advance toward the north, and 
determined to return to the south, 
and prosecute their search in that 
direction. Still the Americans 
held grimly to their purpose, and 
remained moored to a land-floe, 
waiting for the ice to open. All 
was in vain; their way was still 
blocked. The season was yet 
more unpropitious than the last 
had been; but a few weeks more 
of the summer remained, and 
Lancaster Sound was out of the 
question. At last an opening ap- 
peared between the immense 
bergs which overhung them, and 
through it, in deep silence they 
passed, escaping from the “ Devil's 
Nip.” The attempt to win to the 
north had been fairly made, and 
had failed, another nine months’ 
wintering among the ice of Baf.- 
fin’s Bay was not to be thought 
of. So, on the 19th of August, it 
was determined to return to the 





PARTING WITH THE PRINCE ALBERT. 


York. Here they arrived upon the 
first of October, 1851. As they 
reached the pier, they were wel 
comed by the founder of the Ex. 
pedition, who was awaiting their 
arrival. 

If the Expedition failed in its im- 
mediate object of succoring those for 
whose relief it was designed, it has 
yet subserved a purpose even high- 
er than this. It has shown that 
there are men to be found in every 
walk of life who are ready to ex- 
pend their means and peril their 
lives for the sake of others. It was 
undertaken to subserve no private 
or selfish ends. Its sole design was 
to save those whose only claim up- 
on the men who took part in it, was 
one growing out of our common humanity. 
Peace has its triumphs, nobler than those of 
war; and this isofthem. The volume in which 
Dr. Kane has so vividly given the narrative 
of this Expedition, will furnish an enduring 
monument to the honor of the American Mer- 
chant, through whose suggestions, by whose ex- 
ertions, and at whose expense, the enterprise 
was undertaken. To him, therefore, the volume 
is thus appropriately dedicated : 

TO 
HENRY GRINNELL, 

THE AUTHOR, AND ADVOCATE, AND PATRON 
OF THE UNITED STATES EXPEDITION IN 
SEARCH OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, 

THIS VOLUME IS INSCRIBED. 
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COTTON AND ITS CULTIVATION. 
BY T. B. THORPE, OF LOUISIANA. 
He’ unpretending is the cotton-plant, how- 

ever luxuriantly it may flourish! Its soft, 
pithy wood, its delicate looking leaves, its 
quickly-fading blossoms, are characteristics that 
would not make it a favorite in the highly-cul- 
tivated garden; yet the gossamer filament, that 
envelops its hardy seeds, binds together great 
nations through the ameliorating pursuits of 
commerce, and gives subsistence to half of the 
profitable industry of the world. But, strange 
inconsistency of the human heart, cotton and its 
triumphs in behalf of the happiness of mankind 
is comparatively an unattractive theme. The 
plow-share—the symbol of peace, and the key 
that opens the treasures of the earth, that we 
may have food and raiment—lies neglected in 
the obscurity of the field; but beat that imple- 
ment into the sword, and it is ornamented with 
gold and precious stones, and in honor hung 
upon our walls. The history of the plow is 
considered dull and commonplace—the doings 
of the sword command undivided attention. 
This is the experience of all ages; for who 
has ever found among the decaying remains of 
antiquity other monuments than those erected 
in honor of ‘the destroyer.” History records 
with flattering pen the bloody steps of the op- 
pressor, yet the priests of humanity, who have 
in all times lived and labored for the good of 
their race, have been ignobly forgotten. 
Among the rival products of a “ World’s In- 
dustry,” the diamond bauble of an Eastern 
prince glistened over the gorgeous scene like a 
morning star. Through the day Argus-eyed 
sentinels stood by to prote+t it from the hand 
of the plunderer, and at nightfall the jewel 
sunk into the heart of an iron prison, still more 











safely to guard it from the sacrilegious hands 
of theft. The pilgrims of a world admired it, 
and the representatives of nations, princes, and 
kings desired possession of it. Yet a simple 
cotton seed deserved greater honor, for its 
downy covering produced not only the wealth 
that obtained the “ Koh-i-noor,” but also that 
which purchased the “ Crystal Palace” in which 
it was exhibited. 
EARLY HISTORY OF COTTON. 

Treatises upon the annual production and 
value of cotton are of daily presentation; they 
form one of the important indices to the mer- 
chant for the government of trade. Magazines, 
absorbed in the elucidation of the interests of 
commerce, are crowded with articles devoted 
to the consumption, by manufacture, of the 
“giant staple.” Every thing has been made 
familiar but the history of its cultivation and 
growth ; and to give thes: particulars will more 
especially be the object of our present paper. 

About the early history of cotton there is a 
mystery that seems difficult to solve. No veg- 
etable production has a wider field of climate 
and soil adapted to its cultivation; none seems 
to have been more universally known; and 
yet it is only within the memory of man that 
it has assumed its present important place in 
the commercial affairs of the world. 

Cotton was cultivated in India in the earliest 
times; in fact, it seems to have been known and 
used by all the Oriental nations, as far back as 
history has made any record, and yet, in its 
manufactured form, it never occupied in an- 
cient times a place of importance for the wants 
of man. 

The Hindoo, Arab, and Persian have no doubt, 
from time immemorial, formed their loose robes 
of cotton. It was more agreeable as apparel 
in their hot climates than any other fabric, but 
it is evident that it was confined to household 
manufacture, and no attempt was made to go 
beyond the local demand. This custom pre- 
vails still in the countries we have named, par- 
ticularly in India; for almost every Hindoo 
family of the present day has its patch of cot- 
ton, from which is taken what is required for 
daily use, and the surplus is left to decay in the 
fields. 

But the most extraordinary fact regarding 
cotton is its never being mentioned in Serip- 
ture, and that the ancient Egyptians, although 
they were familiar with its uses—for merchants 
from neighboring countries, by their clothing, 
must have made it familiar in the streets of 
Memphis and Thebes—seem to have religious- 
ly proscribed it as an article of domestic use. 
Upon Egyptian tombs we find piously sculp- 
tured the attive employments of the venerated 
dead. The field of flax, from which was spun 
the “fine linen” of the sacred writings, is com- 
mon, but the picture of the cotton-plant has 
never been found among the relics of this mys- 
terious people. 

The art of embalming has not only preserved 
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the bodies of the ancient Egyptians, but it has 
exposed to the gaze of the curious of modern 
times millions of yards of cloth once used by 
them in their household establishments; for it 
has been ascertained that the wrappings of the 
mummies are composed, in part at least, of the 
napkins and sheets that were probably dese- 
erated by contact with the body of the dead; 
and yet, with this indiscriminate gathering to- 
gether of cerements, the products of*flax alone 
have been found. 7 

A century ago, a learned savan of France as- 
serted that the coverings of the mummies were 
of cotton. A curious and voluminous discussion 
was the consequence. It was contended that 
some of the mummy-cloths looked like cotton, 
felt like cotton, and that it was reasonable to 
suppose that they were cotton. In the midst 
of these ‘‘ philosophical transactions” connected 
with the subject, one or two practical men ap- 
plied the microscope to the fibre of cotton and 
flax. The former, they found, was composed 
of transparent tubes; the latter was jointed like 
eane. The magnifying-glass looked more deep- 
ly into the subject than the specious theories 
of the philosophers, and confirmed the truth of 
history and tradition, that the Egyptians used 
linen cloth alone; for the fibre of the threads of 
the mummy-cloths is jointed, as is the fibre of 
tlax of the present day. 

As we have already suggested, there must 
kave been a religious condemnation of the use 
of cotton by the ancient Egyptians; but, after 
their nationality was destroyed by conquest, it 
is evident that corruptions, or, rather, more en- 
lightened systems of commerce, prevailed, and 
“ prohibited things” came gradually into use, 
among which was cotton cloth; and at the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, it was used 


more or less throughout the Roman Empire, and | 


was therefore not unfamiliar to the then civil- 
ized world. 

There are vague notices of cotton gleaming 
through the obscurity of succeeding centuries, 


but at no time did it assume an important place | 








its more rapid introduction into the Europeaa 
world. 
COTTON IN AMERICA. 

Columbus found cotton growing spontane. 
ously upon many of the West India islands: 
and among the Mexicans and Peruvians cotton 
cloth was universally worn. Cortez sent home 
to Spain, after his conquest of Mexico, mantles 
and robes of native manufacture, which were 
remarkable for beauty and the perfection of 
their workmanship. There can not be a doubt 
that the royal robes of Montezuma and of the 
Incas of Peru would at this day surpass any 
thing produced at Manchester or Lowell in 
beauty and fineness; for it is a singular fact 
that machinery, even in its present state of per- 
fection, can not equal the delicate workman. 
ship of unaided semi-barbarian hands. 

The skill in weaving cotton into cloth, so re- 
markably displayed among the ancient Mexi- 
cans, still exists in their descendants. We have 
seen blankets, which are the common dress of 


| the Indian, which surpass any that are produced 


by the most perfect and expensive looms. These 
‘“‘ponchos” are part cotton and part wool, and 
many are of singular beauty and brilliancy of 
color. We remember one in particular, that for 
many years had served a Texan Ranger for tent 
cover, saddle-blanket, and bed. For months to 
gether it had remained stretched out on poles, 
subject to the heat, the humidity, and the scoreh- 
ing sun of a tropical climate, and yet it had not 
lost a single sparkle of beauty in its rainbow 
tinted border, or apparently decayed the least 
in its fabric. These “ponchos,” though soft, 
and apparently loose in texture, are as imper- 
vious to water as if made of India-rubber. The 
admirable mixture of vegetable and animal 
fibre, swelling and acting upon each other, close 
up all the*meshes of the fabric; yet, when the 
same blanket is dry, the cool sea-breeze finds 
its way through its folds. 

But in the “reboso” or long scarf, so witch 
ingly worn by every class of Mexican women, 
as might be expected, do we find the native ex 


in the commerce of nations. It no doubt con- | cellence of the cotton manufacture most beau- 
tinued to be used in localities, particularly in tifully illustrated. The ladies of the polished 
India and Arabia, as had been the ease from the | circles of modern Mexican society possess an 
earliest times; but it was not until Mohammed | Oriental fondness for flowing robes, and untold 
commenced agitating the East that cotton seems | treasure is often expended to procure the rich 


to have attracted any attention. 


fabrics of the French and Flemish looms. But 


The followers of the Prophet were wearers | those only are to be envied who can procure 
of cotton; it even seems to have had a sacred- | the still more beautiful manufacture of the sim- 
ness of association among these stern fanatics. | ple native Mexican, who, without any other aid 
Hence it was that, as they spread over Asia and | than a rude needle, surpasses the skill of mod 
Southern Europe, they carried the example of | ern art, and shows that the hand, when culti 
the value of cotton with them, and made it for | vated, possesses a sentiment and precision in la 
the first time an important article of com- | bor that can never be attained by machinery. 


merce. 


These native Mexican ‘‘rebosos” seem, from 


At the time the Moors occupied Spain, they | their glossiness, to be fabricated of silk, and yet 
were celebrated for the manufacture of cotton | they give the sense of cotton to the touch. So 
into ‘costly fabrics; and wearing it profusely | carefully has the web and the woof been manv- 
to the factured by the fingers, that a new character is 
imparted to the cloth, that can not be under. 
stood or appreciated except from personal in 


themselves, it became a kind of badge 
Christians of the ‘‘turbaned infidel,” which no 
doubt caused a prejudice that operated against 
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spection. Had any native Mexican placed his 
“poncho” or his “reboso” among the costly 
fabries accumulated in the vast palace of the 
World’s Fair of England, he would have carried 
off the palm for his unequaled, and, to us, his 
incomprehensible skill. 

But we are not to infer that the wonders of 
a New World gave an impulse to the use of cot- 
ton; the staple only became better known, for 
it still struggled for an important place among 
the wants of man. There was an invisible yet 
powerful obstacle, seemingly, in the way of its 
general appreciation. Enough of cotton, to 
cause it not to be forgotten among the things 
that were, was wrought up in the looms of 
France, Italy, and the Low Countries; but it 
never assumed an absorbing interest until its 
merits were appreciated in England, where it 
was eventually destined, as a return for pro- 
tection, to become the right arm of power to 
that commercial country. 

But even the English advanced in the man- 
ufacture of cotton goods as people who feel 
their way along an uncertain road. Linen was 
first adulterated with cotton, but not acknowl- 
edged in the manufactured goods; next, the 
great progress was made of using cotton to fill 
in a linen warp; this went on until some dar- 
ing genius completed the discovery, that good 
cloth could be made altogether of the hitherto 
neglected staple. This fact once established, 
all prejudice seemed to give way, and, uncon- 
sciously to the politicians and statesmen of the 
day, there was laid the foundation of the pres- 
ent wealth and power of the British nation. 

VARIETIES OF COTTON. 

There appears to be no limit to the varieties 
of cotton. In Aftica and Asia, more than sixty 
different kinds in each country have been found 
growing spontaneously ; and it would seem that, 
in every part of the world where the climate 
is congenial, cotton springs up to meet the 
wants of man. As we become familiar with the | 
agricultural wealth of the southern portion of | 
our own continent, and the islands bordering | 
on the Pacific coast, we constantly hear of the 
discovery of new varieties, and it is probable 
that, before many years shall have passed away, 
it will be found that North America possesses 
greater varieties of the cotton-plant, native to 
the soil, than any other portion of the world. 

There can not be a doubt that among some 
of the tribes of our Southern Indians the plant | 
flourishes with a vigor and profuseness unknown | 
to our producers. It is said that the cotton of | 
the Pinos of Texas is extraordinary for length 
and fineness of staple. The Navajos, living in 
the country bordering on New Mexico, have 
abundant cotton fields, and a careful examina- 
tion of their “national blanket” displays the 
fact that the staple they use is remarkable for 
strength and fineness. 

The varieties familiar to our Southern States 





there were any original differences in the plant, 
they have assimilated until any really great 
distinction is lost. The “short staple,” or up- 
land cotton, so familiar to every household in 
the form of shirtings and sheetings, was origin- 
ally procured from the West Indies, and is eul- 
tivated in North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, and Texas. 

The “long staple,” or Sea-island cotton, is sup- 
posed to be a native of Persia, and is the finest 
cotton in the world, commanding four or five 
times the price of upland cotton. It is only 
used in the manufacture of the finest fabrics 
that come from theloom. The ingenious artisans 
of Europe frequently combine Sea-island cot- 
ton with silk, and the mixture is rarely diseov- 
ered by the most practiced judges. 

The familiar “upland cotton,” when prepared 
for the market, has a short staple, but presente 
many qualities denominated “fine,” “mid- 
dling,” “ fair,” and to commercial men and man- 
ufacturers, other distinctions, caused by favor- 
ite colors and freedom from foreign substances. 
These, to the uninitiated, almost imaginary dis- 
tinctions, give character to the current prices 
paid for cotton, and the “buyer” becomes in 
time so sensitive to inequalities of appearance 
and touch, that nothing less searching and de- 
monstrating than the machinery that works the 
cotton fibre into gossamer thread will display 
the justice of these critical distinctions; for to 
the unpracticed eye and touch all cotton is cot- 
ton, whatever may be the vast differences that 
really distinguish ..s characteristics, 

One of the amusing incidents connected with 
the growth of cotton is the interest taken in 
procuring “fancy” varieties of seed. The wise 
planter knows the full value of using seed that 
is procured from a distance, and thus secures 
himself against the deterioration of his crop, 
resulting from replanting continually that which 
is produced upon his own field. But occasion- 
ally favorable circumstances cause the cotton 
plant to yield more than the usual amount to 
the planted acre, and instantly it is announced 
that a new variety of cotton has made its advent 
upon the earth, and the local newspapers teem 
with advertisements, and the commission houses 
are filled with the magic seed. No wonder is 
it that the planter should rejoice at any im- 
provement in the growth of his favorite plant, 
or that he should allow his hopes to carry his 
reason captive. When, with the usual amount 
of labor, the prospect of increased production 
presents itself, the consequences to him and the 
commercial interests of the world are too great 
to be contemplated with a cold and philosophic 
eye. 

"The florist, with an indifference to intrinsic 
merit that seems cruel beyond precedence, takes 
the sweet rose, and by ten thousand tortures, 
by depletions with arid soil, and repletions with 





produce an article for commerce that can only be 
divided into “short” and “long staple ;” and if 
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“guano earth,” by roasting in hot-houses, and 
| smothering under glass retorts, brings forth the 
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“THE BLOOM,” LEAF AND BLOSSOM. 


queen of flowers, brilliant in poverty, or fattened 
into deformity, and then giving these products of 


artificial means such unpoetical names as “ Bour- 
bons,” “ Noisettes,” and “ Banksias,” creates an 
immense excitement among the fanciers of titles 
instead of flowers. If this happens where only 
the gratification of luxury is concerned, imagine 
what must be the feelings of many who, culti- 
vating cotton, and admiring it for its money- 
producing value, hear florid reports of new 
varieties of seed, that, regardless of the manner 
of being sown, or of excellence of soil or care 
of cultivation, spring into plants, from which 
flows the rich cotton as from an overfilled 
basket. The “White Seed,” “the Petite Gulf,” 
“‘the Okra,” “the Multibolled,” “the Mastodon,” 
“the Sugar-loaf,” and “the Prolific,” are the 
fanciful names of these wonderful germinators, 
which have for a time commanded admiration, 
and then sunk into obscurity; the universal law 
still prevailing, that good land, with judicious 
cultivation and the blessings of Providence, are 
the only securities for a good crop. 
INTRODUCTION OF COTTON INTO THE UNITED STATES. 
The history of the introduction of the cotton 
plant into the country is vague and unsatisfac- 
tory. Enterprising planters, and gentlemen 
fond of agricultural pursuits, had from the 
earliest periods of our history procured the 
cotton seed from abroad, and, as a matter of 
mere speculative interest, had small patches of 
cotton in their gardens and fields. In this un- 
pretending manner the plant became acclimated, 
and prepared for the important part it was 
soon to play in the commercial prosperity of 





the Southern States. As the improvements in 
cotton machinery progressed, the demand for 
the staple increased, and, the ancient fields of 
production failing to supply the demand, induce 
ments were offered for the extension of its cul 
tivation. The impulse once given, it became a 
rapidly increasing, but still an inconsiderable 
article of commerce. 

With the increasing popularity of cotton 
goods came the demand for machinery to facili- 
tate their manufacture. The hand of the arti 
san, however skillful and rapid, was found in 
sufficient to supply the new demand, and me 
chanical genius was induced to seek new chan- 
nels of usefulness. It would seem to be the 
economy of Providence that useful inventions 
should always keep pace with the wants of 
mankind; and, if we examine into the history of 
machinery. used for weaving cotton into cloth, 
we find that progress toward its present com- 
pleteness to be exactly equal to the increasing 
necessity that it should have advanced toward 
perfection, to enable it to supply the growing 
demand. 

The first improvement upon the simple loom 
was the “ fly-shuttle,” which was drawn across 
the warp without direct interposition of human 
hands; this enabled the workmen to weave 
twice the accustomed amount, compared with 
the primitive manner. Cotton goods becom. 
ing more universal, the “spinning-jenny” was 
produced. The demand still increasing, Ark- 
wright accomplished the mighty work of ma- 
king cloth entirely by machinery ; still the de- 
mand inereased—hand-carding was displaced, 
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and the cards were driven by the untiring la- 


rica, with Hindostan (1784), failed to supply to 


bor of wood and iron. By slow but certain | England her increasing demand for the staple, 
approaches, every combination of power was | eight bags of cotton were seized at Liverpool, on 
united necessary to produce cotton goods with- | board of an American vessel, because it was sup- 
out the direct labor of man; cotton therefore | posed by the custom-house officers that such a 
became cheaper than linen, and the manufac- | vast amount could not have been raised in the 
turers of cotton goods, for the first time in the | 


history of the world, assumed an important 
place among the suppliers of the wants of man- 
kind. 

At this very period of the triumph of the 
cotton manufacturer, the growth of the staple 
for the first time was becoming a matter of 
solicitude to the planters of the colonies of 
Georgia and South Carolina; and at the very 


United States. 

The eighteenth certury of the Christian era 
was drawing to a close. The value of cotton, 
as adapted to the wants of man, had become, 
for the first time in the world’s history, uni- 
versally acknowledged, when a new and unex- 
pected obstacle presented itself. It was found 
that the labor of preparing cotton for market 
was so expensive, that it never could be brought 
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moment when Egypt and other portions of Af-| into universal use. The machinery necessary 
for its manufacture 
had been made so 
complete, that it far 
outstripped the ca- 
pacity of a cheap 
supply of the raw 
material. Could eot- 
ton be prepared for 
market with the same 
facility that it could 
be transformed into 
cloth, a new era of 
commercial as well 
as social prosperity 
promised to dawn 
upon the world. But, 
alas! the fibre was 
attached to a seed, 
and by such a mys- 
terious connection, 
that it could not, 
without immense la- 
bor, be separated: 
the cotton was in 
the field, but, Tan- 
talus-like, it seemed 
th to be forever des- 
tined to torment as well as bless mankind. 

Had the history of cotton ceased here, how different would 
have been the destiny of the civilized world. Strange as it 
may seem, one of the mightiest and most humanizing social rev- 
olutions that ever happened depended upon the event whether 
the fibrous envelope could be cheaply and expeditiously separ- 
ated from the cotton seed. If it had to be picked off by human 
hands, or by any of the rude machinery already adopted for the 
purpose, the expense of its preparation for commercial parposes 
still rendered it a luxury, and caused its uses to be limited to 
the few ; but if some great genius could accomplish the desired 
end, and, by a process at once rapid and cheap, prepare the staple 
so abundantly that it would choke up the unfailing spindles and 
looms that waited for work, then the rich and poor would alike 
be clothed in “fine raiment,” and a new impulse, inferior only 
to the advent of printing, would be given to the improvement 
of the human race. 

THE INVENTOR OF THE COTTON-GIN. 

In the cold regions of the North, where the winter snows 
hide away among the mountain precipices, and the summer 
through successfully defy the meridian sun—in barren regions, 
where the cotton-plant would wilt and die, and where its nat- 
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ural history was less known than that of the 
citron and clove, was pursuing his collegiate 
studies a modest youth, who had decided that 
he would leave his native haunts, and, in the 
then distant South. found his fortunes and find 
a home. 

Eli Whitney, a New England boy, was des- 
tined to accomplish the object so much desired. 
Upon his arrival in Georgia, the subject at once 
attracted his attention, and, after many weeks 
of patient industry, he produced the saw-er, 
which from its first construction was so perfect, 
that his successors in the mechanical arts have 
found nothing that could be materially im- 
proved. 

A deeply interesting but melancholy chapter 
could be written upon Whitney, the great ben- 
efactor of his race, who, by his genius, so inti- 
mately connected his name with the cultiva- 
tion of cotton. It was Whitney who gave prof- 
itable direction to the agricultural resources 
of the South—that caused what seemed to be 
interminable solitudes to suddenly echo with 
the population of empires, and rejoice beneath 
the sun of Christian civilization; who gave 
materials for the untiring industry of the North, 
and, more than any other single mind, contrib- 
ated to the substantial prosperity of our glo- 
rious Union. And yet Whitney’s life was a 
struggle with adversity, and his remains repose 
quietly beneath its simple monument, raised 
by the hand of personal affection. The nation 
did nothing for him, have done nothing for his 
family. The South has raised no monument 
to his honor, and yet the statues of a Jefferson 
and a Calhoun are, after all, but mementoes to 
statesmen who were mighty, because Whit- 
ney, by his invention, had made mighty inter- 
ests to call forth their eloquence and their pro- 
tection. 

Here closes the struggle cotton had for cen- 
turies carried on with the world for the supreme 
place among all staples devoted to the purposes 
of man. It would seem, that when the proper 
time had arrived, every obstacle to its use 
melted away. By the inventions of Arkwright 





and his associates, all was ac. 
complished that was desirable to 
manufacture cotton goods. By 
the genius of Whitney, the agri- 
culturist was able, at profitable 
prices, to supply the growing de- 
mand. Under the genial influ. 
ences of these great benefactors 
of the human race, a pound of 
cotton, that by the exhausting la- 
bor of the hand was spun into a 
thread of five hundred feet, was, 
by machinery, lengthened into a 
thread of one hundred and fifty 
miles; and the value of our cot- 
ton exports was increased, in 
sixty years, from fifty thousand 
to one hundred and twelve mill- 
ions of dollars. These statistics 
stand unparalleled in the history of the world. 
MAKING COTTON, 

The cotton region, extending as it does over 
more than two thirds of the geographical di- 
vision of the Union, possesses therefore every 
variety of scenery, and, consequently, cotton 
plantations, unlike sugar estates, are made pic- 
turesque by the combinations of hill and dale. 
Some favorite site, which commands a view of 
the surrounding country, is generally chosen 
for the “residence,” while a gushing spring 
hard by will form the nucleus of the “quar- 
ters.” The roads follow the favorable sugges- 
tion of the surface of the country, and, of course, 
wind pleasantly through the cultivated fields 
and untouched woodland. 

The preparations for planting cotton begin 
in January ; at this time the fields are covered 
with the dry and standing stalks of the “last 
year’s crop.” The first care of the planter is 
to “clean up” for plowing. To do this, the 
“hands” commence by breaking down the cot- 
ton stalks with a heavy club, or pulling them 
up by the roots. These stalks are then gather- 
ed into piles, and at nightfall set on fire. 
This labor, together with “housing the corn,” 
repairing fences and farming implements, con- 
sume. the time up to the middle of March or 
the beginning of April, when the plow for 
the “next crop” begins its work. First, the 
‘“water furrows” are run from five to six feet 
apart, and made by a heavy plow, drawn either 
by a team of oxen or mules. This labor, as it 
will be pereeived, makes the surface of the 
ground in ridges, in the centre of which is 
next run a light plow, making what is termed 
“the drill,” or depository of the seed: a girl 
follows the light plow, carrying in her apron 
the cotton seed, which she profusely seatters in 
the newly-made drill; behind this sower fol- 
lows ‘‘the harrow,” and by these various labors 

+ planting is temporarily completed. 

From two to three bushels of cotton seed are 
necessary to plant an acre of ground; the quan- 
tity used, however, is but of little consequence, 
unless the seed is imported, for the annual 





amount collected at the gin-house is enormous, 
and the surplus, after planting, is either left to 
rot, to be eaten by the cattle, or scattered upon 
the fields for manure. 

If the weather be favorable, the young plant 
is discovered making its way through in six or 
ten days, and “the scraping” of the crop, as it 
is termed, now begins. A light plow is again 
called into requisition, which is run along the 
drill, throwing the earth away from the plant ; 
then come the laborers with their hoes, who 
dexterously cut away the superabundant shoots 
and the intruding weeds, and leave a single 
cotton-plant in little hills generally two feet 
apart. 

Of all the labors of the field, the dexterity 
displayed by the negroes in “scraping cotton” 
is most calculated to call forth the admiration of 
the novice spectator. The hoe is a rude instru- 
ment, however well made and handled; the 
young cotton-plant is as delicate as vegetation 
can be, and springs up in lines of solid masses, 
composed of hundreds of plants. The field- 
hand, however, will single one delicate shoot 
from the surrounding multitude, and with his 
rude hoe he will trim away the remainder 
with all the boldness of touch of a master, 
leaving the incipient stalk unharmed and alone 
in its glory; and at nightfall you can look 
along the extending rows, and find the plants 
correct in line, and of the required distance of 
separation from each other. 

The planter, who can look over his field in 
early spring, and find his cotton ‘‘ cleanly serap- 
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ed” and his “stand” good, is fortunate; still, 
the vicissitudes attending the cultivation of the 
crop have only commenced. Many rows, from 
the operations of the “cut-worm,” and from 
multitudinous causes unknown, have to be re- 
planted, and an unusually late frost may 
destroy all his labors, and compel him to 
commence again. Lut, ifno untoward accident 
oceurs, in two weeks after the “scraping,” ap- 
other hoeing takes place, at which time the 
plow throws the furrow on to the roots of the 
now strengthening plant, and the increasing 
heat of the sun also justifying the sinking of the 
roots deeper in the earth. The pleasant month 
of May is now drawing to a close, and vegeta- 
tion of all kinds is struggling for precedence in 
the fields. Grasses and weeds of every vari- 
ety, with vines and wild flowers, luxuriate in 
the newly-turned sod, and seem to be determ- 
ined to choke out of existence the useful and 
still delicately-grown cotton, 

It is a season of unusual industry on the cot- 
ton plantations, and woe to the planter who is 
outstripped in his labors, and finds himself 
“overtaken by the grass.” The plow tears up 
the surplus vegetation, and the hoe tops it off 
in its luxuriance. The race is a hard one, but 
industry conquers; and when the third working 
over of the crop takes place, the cotton plant, 
so much cherished and favored, begins to over 
top its rivals in the fields—begins to cast a 
chilling shade of superiority over its now intum 
idated groundlings, and commences to reign 
supreme, 

Through the month of July, the crop 
is wrought over for the last time; the 
plant, heretofore of slow growth, now 
makes rapid advances toward perfee- 
tion. The plow and hoe are still in 
requisition. The “water furrows” be- 
tween the cotton rows are deepened, 
leaving the cotton growing as it were 
upon a slight ridge; this accomplhish- 
ed, the crop is prepared for the “ rainy 
season,” should it ensue, and so far ad- 
vanced that it is, under any cireum- 
stances, beyond the control of art. Na- 
ture must now have its sway. 

On some plantations there is no 
“overseer;” the owner manages his 
place with the help of a skillful and 
trustworthy negro, termed the “ driv- 
er.” These drivers are very ambitious, 
and are, like their masters, exceeding- 
ly sensitive if a stranger, or other disin- 
terested person, gives an unfavorable 
opinion of the general appearance of 
the crop under their management. If 
much grass is seen in the cotton field, 
it is supposed to be an unfavorable tes- 
timony of the industry or skill of the 
driver. Upon a certain occasion, a 

~ gentleman riding along a cotton field 
remarked to the negro manager, “ You 
have a good deal of grass in your erop.” 
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The negro felt mortified, and, anxious 
to break the force of the inainuation, 
coolly replied, “ It is poor ground, mas- 
ter, that won't bring grass.” The finest 
intellect could not, under the circum- 
stances, have said a better thing. 

The ‘‘cotton bloom,” under the ma- 
tured sun of July, begins to make its 
appearance. The announcement of the 
“first blossom” of the neighborhood 
is a matter of general interest; it isthe 
unfailing sign of the approach of the 
busy season of fall; it is the evidence 
that soon the labor of man will, under 
a kind Providence, receive its reward. 

It should perhaps here be remarked, 
that the color of cotton in its perfec- 
tion is precisely that of the blossom 
—a beautiful light, but warm cream 
color. In buying cotton cloth, the 
“bleached” and “unbleached” are 
perceptibly different qualities to the 
most casual observer; but the dark 
hues and harsh ‘2: of the “ unbleach- 
ed domestic” comes from the handling 
of the artisan and the soot of ma- 
chinery. If cotton, pure as it looks 
in the field, could be wrought into 
fabrics, they would have a brillianey 
and beauty never yet accorded to any 
other material in its natural or arti- 


” 


ficial state. There can not be a doubt but that, 
in the robes of the ancient royal Mexicans and 
Peruvians, this brilliant and natural gloss of 
cotton was preserved, and hence the surpassing 
value it possessed in the eyes of cavaliers accus- 
tomed to the fabrics of the splendid court of Fer- ; 


dinand and Isabella. 


The cotton blossom is exceedingly delicate in : 


its organization. 
have stated, of a beautiful cream color. 


It is, if in perfection, as we 
It un- 


folds in the night, remains in its glory through 
the morn—at meridian it has begun to decay. 
The day following its birth it has changed to a 
deep red, and, ere the sun goes down, its petals 
have fallen to the earth, leaving inclosed in the eapacious calyx 
a searcely perceptible germ. This germ, in its incipient and 
early stages, is called “a form;” in its more perfected state, “a 


boll.” 


The cotton plant, like the orange, has often on one stalk 
every possible growth; and often, on the same limb, may 
sometimes be seen the first opened blossom, and the bolls, 
from their first development as “ forms,” through every size, 
until they have burst open, and scattered their rich contents ™® “®°4L” SHEDDING ITs coTTon. 


to the ripening winds. 

The appearance of a well-cultivated cotton 
field, if it has escaped the ravages of insects and 
the destruction of the elements, is of singular 
beauty. Although it may be a mile in extent, 
still it is as carefully wrought as is the mould 
of the limited garden of the coldest climate. 
The cotton leaf is of a delicate green, large and 
luxuriant; the stalk indicates rapid growth, 
yet it has a healthy and firm look. Viewed 
from a distance, the perfeeting plant has a warm 





and glowing expression. The size of the cotton- 
plant depends upon the accident of climate and 
soil. The cotton of Tennessee bears very little 
resemblance to the luxuriant growth of Alaba- 
ma and Georgia; but even in those favored 
states the cotton-plant is not every where the 
same, for in the rich bottom lands it grows to 
a commanding size, while in the more barren 
regions it is an humble shrub. In the rich al- 
luvium of the Mississippi the cotton will tower 
beyond the reach of the tallest “picker,” and 
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a single plant will contain hundreds of perfect 
“polls;” in the neighboring “ piney-woods” it 
lifts its humble head scarcely above the knee, 
and is proportionably meagre in its produce of 
fruit. 

The growing cotton is particularly liable to 
accidents, and suffers immensely in “wet sea- 
sons” from the “rust” and “rot.” The first 
named affects the leaves, giving them a brown 
and deadened tinge, and frequently causes them 
tocrumble away. The “rot” attacks the * boll.” 
It commences by a black spot on the rind, which 
increasing, seems to produce fermentation and 
decay. Worms find their way to the roots; the 
caterpillar eats into the “boll” and destroys the 
staple. It would be almost impossible to enu- 
merate all the evils the cotton-plant is heir to, 
all of which, however, sink into nothingness 
compared with the scourge of the “ army- 
worm.” 

The moth that indicates the advent of the 
army-worm has a Quaker-like simplicity in its 
light, chocolate-colored body and wings, and, 
from its harmless appearance, would never be 
taken for the destroyer of vast fields of luxuri- 
ant and useful vegetation. 

The little, and, at first, scarcely to be per- 
ceived caterpillars that follow the appearance 





of these moths, can absolutely be seen to grow 
and swell beneath your eyes as they craw] from 
leaf to leaf. Day by day you can see the vege- 
tation of vast fields becoming thinner and thin- 
ner, while the worm, constantly increasing in 
size, assumes at last an unctuous appearance 
most disgusting to behold. Arrived at maturi- 
ty, a few hours only are necessary for these 
modern locusts to eat up all living vegetation 
that comes in their way. Leaving the locali- 
ties of their birth, they will move from place to 
place, spreading a desolation as consuming as 
fire in their path. 

All efforts to arrest their progress or annihi- 
late them prove unavailing. They seem to 
spring out of the ground, and fall from the 
ak: and the more they are tormented and 
destroyed, the more perceptible, seemingly, is 
their power. We once witnessed the invasion 
of the army-worm, as it attempted to pass from 
a desolated cotton-field to one untouched. Be- 
tween these fields was a wide ditch, which had 
been deepened, to prove a barrier to the on- 
ward march of the worm. Down the perpen- 
dicular sides of the trench the caterpillars roll- 
ed in untold millions, until its bottom, for near- 
ly a mile in extent, was a foot or two deep ina 
living mass of animal life. To an immense piece 


of unhewn timber was attached a yoke of oxen, and as this heavy 
log was drawn through the ditch, it seemed absolutely to float on a 
crushed mass of vegetable corruption. The following day, under 
the heat of a tropical sun, the stench arising from this acidulated 
decay was perceptible the country round, giving a strange and iv- 
comprehensible notion of the power and abundance of this destroyer 
of the cotton crop. 

The season of cotton picking commences in the latter part of July, 
and continues without intermission to the Christmas holidays, The 
work is not heavy, but becomes tedious from its sameness. The 
field hands are each supplied with a basket and bag. The basket 
is left at the head of the ‘‘cotton-rows;” the bag is suspended 
from the‘ picker’s” neck by a 
strap, and is used to hold the 
cotton as it is taken from the 
boll. When the bag is filled 
it is emptied into the basket, 
and this routine is continued 
through the day. Each hand 
picks from two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred pounds of 
“seed cotton” each day, though 
some negroes of extraordinary 
ability go beyond this amount. 

If the weather be very fine, 
the cotton is carried from the 
field direct to the packing- 
house; but generally it is first 
spread out on scaffolds, where 
it is left to dry, and picked 
clean of any “trash” that may 
be perceived mixed up with 
the cotton. Among the most 
characteristic scenes of planta- 
tion life is the returning of the 
hands at nightfall from the 
field, with their well-filled bas. 


__ 
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kets of cotton upon their heads. Falling un- 
consciously “into line,” the stoutest leading the 
way, they move along in the dim twilight of a 
winter day with the quietness of spirits rather 
than human beings. 

The “packing-room” is the loft of the gin- 
house, and is over the gin-stand. By this ar- 
rangement the cotton is conveniently shoved 
down a causeway into the ‘“‘gin-hopper.” We 
have spoken of the importance of Whitney’s 
great invention, and we must now say that much 
of the comparative value of the staple of cotton 
depends upon the excellence of the cotton-gin. 
Some separate the staple from the seed far bet- 
ter than others, while all are dependent more 
or less for their excellence upon the judicious 
manner they are used. With constant atten- 
tion, a gin-stand, impelled by four mules, will 
work out four bales of four hundred and fifty 
pounds each a day; but this is more than the 
average amount. Upon large plantations the 
steam-engine is brought into requisition, which, 
carrying any number of gins required, will turn 
eut the necessary number of bales per day. 

The baling of the eotton ends the labor of its 
preduetion on the plantation. The power which 
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is used to accomplish this end is generally a 
single but powerful serew. The ginned cotton 
is thrown from the packing-room down into a 
reservoir or press, which, being filled, is tramp- 
ed down by the negroes engaged in the busi- 
ness. When asufficient quantity has been forced 
by “foot labor” into the press, the upper door 
is shut down, and the serew is applied, worked 
by horse. By this process the staple becomes 
almost as solid a mass as stone. By previous 
arrangement, strong Kentucky bagging has been 
so placed as to cover the upper and lower side 
of the pressed cotton. Ropes are now passed 
round the whole and secured by a knot; a long 
needle and a piece of twine closes up the open- 
ings in the bagging; the screw is then run up, 
the cotton swells with tremendous power in- 
side of its ribs of ropes—the baling is comple- 
ted, and the cotton is ready for shipment to 
any part of the world. 

Nothing would be more difficult than to give 
a correct idea of the profits arising from the 
cultivation of cotton. Statistics afford no cer- 
tain data. The growing crop is liable to so 
many accidents, that the amount to be raised 





the current year can never be calculated with 








any exactness, and the demand for cotton seems | Hide nothing of mere ° phy sical ry 


to vary with every ship arrival to this country 
from Europe. The difficulty of obtaining the 
number of bales of cotton that will be raised 
any given year is illustrated in a remarkable 
manner by the fact that certain commercial 
men in New York advertised for estimates of 


the “coming crop,” and the result may be giv- | 


en as follows: The written opinions of two 


hundred and nine parties, scattered over the | 


United States, were sent in and recorded, and 
between the lowest and highest estimate there 
was found to be a range of one million four 
hundred thousand bales ! 

A “great yield” is one thousand pounds of 
“seed cotton” to the acre, which makes two 
thirds of a bale of ginned cotton of four hund- 
red and fifty pounds. Cajes could be given 
where twice this quantity has been produced, 
but these examples would not be fair illustra- 
tions of the general production. The average 
of a bale of ginned cotton to every cultivated 
acre is set down by the most experienced plant- 
ers as a very liberal reward for their labor. 
Ten acres of cotton and five acres of corn are 
considered the work of each “ field hand ;” yet 
five or six bales of cotton, of four hundred and 
fifty pounds to the hand, would greatly exceed 
the average production, for it will be found, on 
examination, that an average of two acres are 
cultivated in order to produce one bale. 

LIFE ON THE PLANTATION. 

The cultivation of the soil being the earliest 
as well as the noblest of pursuits, it seems to 
create a manliness and patriotism in those who 
follow it. The Southern planter presents the 
agriculturist in the most dignified form. He 
directs, he plows, he sows, he reaps, and yet he 
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He ep 
all the advantages that come from a tamiliarity 
with the open fields, combined with all the ac- 
complishments that flow from elegant leisure. 
Surrounded with an overabundance of the nec- 
essaries of life, and, from his isolated position, 
ever glad to see the face of a friend or stran- 
ger, he has become proverbial throughout the 
world for his accomplished manners and un- 
bounded hospitality. 

In the cotton-packing season, when the lassi- 
tude of summer has given way to the inVigora- 
ting influences of “an early frost,” the planter 
and his guests frequently indulge in the man- 
ly sport of ‘‘following the hounds.” Spirited 
horses and excellent fire-arms are in abund- 
ance, and the plantation-house presents a scene 
of rare excitement at the moment of the “start 
for the hunt.” The neighing of horses, the 
yelping of hounds, the boisterous laughter of 
negroes, mingle together in strange but enliv- 
ening confusion. 

CHASE OF THE FOX. 

A fox-hunt is a matter of exercise as well as 
amusement, and is never considered perfect un- 
less there is a fashionable “cit” along, who has 


been for years an accomplished sportsman in 


imagination, and now for the first time puts his 
theories into practice. 

It is useless to deny it, the Metropolitan can 
not sit well upon his horse; and Pompey, who 
rides ‘‘ bareback” in the rear, grins with ineffa- 
ble delight at the exhibition; but the planter, 
of course, sees nothing the while. The retreat 
of Reynard is reached, and the pack is al 
ready insane with excitement. The young dogs 
“open,” but the old ones pay no heed; pres. 
eutly “Leader,” a dog of fame, examines the 
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earth about him, and for the first time seems 
absorbed in the business of the day; a moment 
more, he utters one clear, shrill ery of exulta- 
tion, which is answered back by the dogs and 
men; the horses now rouse themselves, their 
eyes flash fire, and in another moment the beat- 
ing hearts of all ure sweeping over the broken 
landseape. 

Now it is not to be supposed that fox hunt- 
ing is not attended with its evils. It is follow- 


ed at the season of the year when the ripening | 
cotton is in perfection. A troop of mad-caps in | 
full tilt across a cultivated “ hundred-acre field” 


is at an expense of “a bale” at least; and there 
are certain unpoetical people who hear the ring- 
ing notes of the hound approaching from the 
distance with any other feelings than those of 
pleasure. Still, resistance would be useless, for 
public opinion rather claims it as a right than 
a favor to pursue the fox wherever he may 
run, 

We knew an old gentleman, however, who, 
from his admitted and often demonstrated cour- 
age, and his patriarchal character, could enforce 
laws regarding his property upon “the boys” 
that were dead letters if invoked by younger 
men. Now this “fine old gentleman” determ- 
ined to give all due notice of consequences to 
“trespassers,” and so he posted, at favorable 
places along his fields, a printed exposition of 
the pains and penalties attending the breaking 
down of his fences, and destroying his proper- 
ty, more particularly by “‘the misdemeanor” of 
running foxes and hounds through the “said 
plantations.” 

Now it so happened that on a fine morning 


of the hunt we have briefly alluded to, that our | 








fox-hunters, pushing pell-mell over brake and 
sward, were brought to a stand by these “ offi- 
cial advertisements.” The inconsiderate, either 
by youthful thoughtlessness or the excitement 
of the chase, leaped the frail barriers of the 
fence, when the more reflecting of the party 
ealled a halt, urged the deference due the feel- 
ings of the old gentleman, and at what little 
cost it would be to reach the hounds by turning 
the proscribed boundaries in their way; and, 
with a hearty response, in another instant away 
swept the foaming steeds down the road hard 
by. Now our old planter had heard the ominous 
ery of the hounds, and had gone out among his 
acres for the especial purpose of defending them 
from invasion. While riding about, the deep, 
shrill ery of the approaching pack, unconscious- 
ly to himself, struck chords that half a century 
before had so keenly vibrated in his own bosom. 
He leaned back upon his horse, his eyes flashed 
with unwonted fire, his nostrils dilated, and, 
as if by magic, he was young again; and, wav- 
ing his hat aloft, he gave forth a wild note of 
encouragement to the pack, which, at the mo- 
ment, like fleeing spirits swept his path. Then 
noticing the hunters, apparently at fault by 
taking the road, he galloped toward tem, and, 
to their astonishment, pointed out the course 
of the chase with the handle of his riding-whip ; 
and as the sportsmen leaped into his fields, again 
and again the notes of encouragement burst 
from the old man’s heart, and thus exulting, 
away he went with the crowd, that knocked 
the cotton from the stalks until it wastefully 
covered the earth, and flew in the air, envelop- 
ing horse and rider like a driving storm of 
snow. 
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CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 

The “cotton-picking season” is generally 
brought to a close by the middle of December. 
The erop ready for shipment, the negroes are 
permitted to relax from their labors, and are in 
fine spirits, because “the work of the year is 
finished.” The Christmas holidays are strictly 
kept, and is the great gala season of the negro. 
It may be likened to the saturnalia of the Ro- 
mans, modified by decency and decorum. The 
wagons and carts are at their service to carry 


| their corn, fodder, chickens, and eggs to the 
neighboring city or village, ‘‘the return load” 
bemg made up of finery and luxuries for the 
feasts of the holidays. Invitations for exchange 
of visits are circulated among the negroes of 
different plantations; fiddlers are in demand; 
and dancing and merriment characterize the 
hours of night and day 

At this season *‘the master” is seldom from 
home ; his presence 1s needed to preserve order ; 
but he never interferes, unless there be rude 
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ness and violence, which is seldom the case. 
No people in the world are more polite and 
courteous than the negro while enjoying their 
“high life below stairs.” They now drop their 
plantation names of Tom, Bill, Dick, and Cesar, 
Moll, Kate, and Nancy, and use, in addressing 
one another, the prefix.of Mister, Mistress, or 
Miss, as the case may be; and the highest com- 
pliment that can be paid them is to be called 
by the surnames of their masters. Splendid en- 
tertainments are now given, at which are served 
up the rarest dishes, and in a style sometimes 
surpassing the best exhibitions of the “master's 
house.” 

This may be more readily comprehended 
when it is known that, for the time being, the 
ladies of the family interest themselves in the 
amusements and entertainments of the negroes, 
giving superintendence to the making of pastry, 
the adornment of the tables, and whatever else 
will add to the refinement of the festivity. On 
such occasions, the “stately mistress” and her 
“aristocratic daughters” may be seen assisting, 
by every act of kindness, and displaying in the 
most charming way the family feeling and patri- 





archal character of our Southern institutions , 
while the negroes, on their part, never fee) that 
they are duly and affectionately remembered 
unless the white family, or most of its members, 
are present, to witness and participate in their 
enjoyments. And perhaps the most amusing 
incidents of the holiday festivities are the toasts 
and speeches of the plantation beaus, and the 
affected diffidence and assumed refinement of 
the belles; they are always indicative of kind 
feeling, and sometimes most decidedly Iudi- 
crous. In these imitations of “white folks,” 
some “sable wild flower,” that it was supposed 
had never looked into a parlor, wijl put on 
airs that would be quite impressive amidst ton, 
at Saratoga or Newport; while a “‘ field nigger” 
will hit off some of the peculiarities of master, 
or of an eccentrie visitor, that are instantly 
recognized, but had never been noticed before. 

The festivities of Christmas commence at the 
break of day. Just as the light appears they 
form themselves into a procession, and preceded 
by a fiddle and a variety of rude instruments, 
above all of which is to be heard boisterous 
singing and laughing, they march round the 














SS. ew 
house, crying out at intervals, “ Wake up! wake | 
up! Christmas has come!” and repeating every 
expression of good-will and gratulation that 
comes to their minds. It is for the curious to 


trace this custom to its origin, for almost every 


nation has had its morning Christmas hymns. 
In “merrie old England,” long before “ America 
was discovered,” its simple inhabitants, similar 
to the Southern negroes, had their day-break 

rocessions and songs for the benefit of their 
feudal lord. 

In a short time the people of the house are 
astir, the family assemble in the great hall, and 
the delivering of presents begins. Coats, vests, 
and other articles of clothing are given to the 
men; head-handkerchiefs, dresses, and ribbons 
to the women; flour, sugar, tea, coffee, and 
other delicacies to all, and the whole of Christ- 
mas morning is a scene of joyous, “orderly 
confusion.” 

Illustrative of the humor of the negro, and 
the familiarity of the master on these festal oc- 
casions, is the anecdote of old Governor B., 
who addressed “a merry Christmas” to one of 
his old negroes. Uncle Mose, with a dignity 
that would have done honor to the best man- 
ners of “ Old Virginia,” turned to “his son Ben” 
and said, ‘‘ Give Governor B. a picayune for his 
Christmas.” 

Now that we have insensibly wandered from 
our intention in illustrating the life of the great 
laborer in the “cotton field,” perhaps a few 
more paragraphs devoted to the same subject 
may lighten the otherwise heavy pages of this 
article. 

Negroes have a nice sense of the ridiculous, 
and enjoy a joke with keen relish. On one oce- 
easion, Judge was spending a few days at 
a plantation of a friend. The Judge was digni- 
fied, and, never trifling with others, he was par- 
ticularly sensitive to any thing like a joke, if 
aimed at himself. During the Judge’s visit, 
there was a plantation wedding, and the Judge 
desired, as a favor, that he might perform the 
ceremony, which was readily agreed to. As 
the procession was coming “‘ from the quarters,” 
one of “the guests of the house” put a half dol- 
lar in the hands of the groom, and told him, 
“As soon as the ceremony is over, step up be- 
fore the family and the whole company, and 
give this to the Judge.” The affair went off 
with much solemnity; when the negro ad- 
vanced, and with a grave face handed the 
money to the Judge. The functionary looked 
confused, and, not comprehending the matter, 
asked, “ What was the meaning of that?” The 
reply was, “The wedding fee, sir.” The victim 
of the joke colored, became confused, a loud 
langh ensued, and the “quarters” were made 
more than usually merry at the negro wit that 
quizzed the “big man” at the “ white house.” 

Negroes have a very clear idea of justice, and 
when punishment is deserved, it is yielded to 
with a consciousness of its necessity. Negroes 
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of injustice and impulsiveness. Some of the best 
masters, and those most beloved by their slaves, 
are those who are proverbially strict, but eon- 
scientiously just. The negro, under such man- 
agement, knows what he has to expect, and 
acts accordingly. 

Among negroes themselves there is much 
wrangling. This arises from trading among 
themselves, and from jealousy. When a diffi- 
culty arises, and the master can not find out 
who is to blame, it is quite common to “hold 
a court,” the master acting as judge. The 
complainant and defendant are each required 
to appear, produce their witnesses, and make 
their statements. It often happens that some 
smart, knowing fellow—as among white peo- 
ple—has been imposing upon some ignorant 
and trusting one. The cause is heard, and jus- 
tice is rendered, and great rejoicing takes place 
that the right has triumphed over cunning. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF SLAVES. 

On some plantations, Sunday is an idle and 
lounging day; on others, it is kept with proper 
observances. In many families, instead of hav- 
ing worship in the parlor on Sunday morning, 
the “ whole family,” which term in the South 
includes white and black, assemble in the 
“plantation chapel.” These occasions are im- 
proved by the interchange c conversation and 
religious instruction. In the afternoon the ne- 
groes again assemble, when Divine service is 
performed by a regularly appointed intelligent 
clergyman. The sick and aged are particularly 
addressed, and after service, if thought useful, 
visited at their cabins. 

The attention paid by planters to the religious 
instruction of their negroes yearly increases ; 
the benefit is felt mutually by master and slave. 
The dependent becomes more moral, more trust- 
worthy, more industrious; the superior has less 
solicitude, and the gratification of witnessing 
happy reformations. Some of the most worthy 
and intelligent clergymen of the South devote 
much of their time, and in some instances all of 
it, to the religious instruction of the slave. The 
religious feelings of the negro are easily touch- 
ed and excited. If not properly directed, they 
become superstitious and fanatical ; if intelli. 
gently dealt with, they form clear and practical 
views of morality and religion. 

A gentleman who was very attentive to the 
religious instruction of his slaves, was a good 
deal distressed at hearing one or two flagrant 
delinquencies “on his place.” He called up one 
of his most faithful people, and expressed his 
mortification that, notwithstanding all his care, 
and the expense he went to in procuring them 
religious instruction, he had heard of several 
cases of highly improper conduct; and conclu- 
ded by remarking that he did not believe that 
the negroes were better than before they had 
preaching. The old man answered as follows: 
“You see, massa, the thing is jest this; a heap 
of things used to go on before dat you didn’t 
know nothen about: but now, when any thing 
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goes wrong, it gets to your hearin’ ’mediately ; 
we aint badder, but we are more honest in 
tellin’ you de truth.” 

ENGLAND AND INDIA COTTON. 

The great question in the future regarding 
eotton that remains to be solved, is, Will the 
time ever come when England can supply her- 
self from her India possessions? It is not a fact 
that she is now a great consumer of our staple; 
what she receives from us in raw cotton is 
nearly all again shipped to other countries in 
the form of manufactured goods; for more than 
half of England’s export trade depends upon 
cotton alone. It can not be denied that En- 
gland is struggling to release herself from her 
dependence upon us. The energies of her great- 
est statesmen are concentrated to accomplish 
this object; and if it is ever consummated, the 
epoch of the official announcement of the fact 
by the British government, it is conceived, will 
be celebrated by the nation with all the enthu- 
siasm that characterizes to us the annual return 
of the birth-day of our national independence. 

Great Britain has ever made the growth of 
cotton, not only in her dependencies, but with 
friendly nations favorably situated for raising 
it, a source of constant encouragement. On the 
Gold Coast of Africa her agents have supplied 
the native chiefs with seed; and it is said they 
annually increase the quantity in cultivation. 
In New South Wales, announces “ a philanthro- 
pist,” cotton can be raised to any considerable 
extent, and capital is at once applied to pro- 
duce it upon the rich banks of the rivers of 
Australia. But to India England looks with the 
greatest hope; and as her statesmen cunningly 
devise ways and means for the maintenance of 
her greatness from the decaying resources of 
the present, her future is made prophetic of 
continued power, because they feel that on the 
banks of the Ganges and Burrampooter, and 
their tributaries, lie sources of inexhaustible 
wealth. 

It is asserted “that the Great Republic owns 
the cotton-growing region of the world.” That 
there lies within the United States the most 
favored land and climate, there can not be a 
doubt, but, strange as it may appear, India pro- 
«luces, even now, more cotton annually than the 
“Southern States.” From time immemorial 
“the East” has been celebrated for the produc- 
tien of cotton, and it is but comparatively a 
few years since that the whole world was sup- 
‘plied with the staple from her inexhaustible 
fields. 

It is true that certain known experiments 
‘apon the lands of India to raise cotton have not 
*been successful. “Mississippi River planters” 
and unacclimated seed have failed, and the fact 
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if gathered and brought to market, crowd the 
warehouses of Liverpool, and clog the mills of 
Manchester. The idea of raising cotton upon 
lands*in India convenient to the naturally. 
formed channels of intercommunication with 
wEurope has been abandoned; but England is 
not discouraged, for she is about to overcome 
natural obstacles by the creative power of Art, 
Already is announced in her “official journal” 
a project of rail-roads, steamers, and electric 
telegraphs, that will, when completed, for the 
first time open to the commerce of the Christian 
world the unappreciable agricultural wealth ot 
the heart of Asia. Following these great im- 
provements will be the introduction of the gin- 
stand into every Hindoo village, and the incen. 
tive will be given for scores of millions of people 
to bring their surplus labor in competition with 
the American planter.* 

It is within the memory of those living when 
the first bale of cotton was exported from our 
Southern States to England. Should we then 
be surprised if, in the startling changes of the 
nineteen:h century, it may be within the mem- 
ory of thousands now living when India shal] 
even more rapidly increase her exportations, 
and take our place as the great producer of the 
raw material ? 

FACTS WORTHY OF CONSIDERATION. 

The arguments adduced by some to show the 

impossibility of such an event, and the levity 





* “There is nothing so remarkable in the present age 
as its zeal for great public works and material improve- 
ments. To develop the resources of a country is now 
understood to be among the first duties of its inhabitants. 
The vast achievements of the American States, the rail- 
way enterprise of England, and, we may fairly add, ot 
Germany, the great improvement in physical science, and 
the increasing attention to the comforts and welfare o1 
the multitude, have all caused the performances of the 
East India Company to be estimated in 1853 by a far 
higher standard than that which regulated the expecta- 
tions of 1833. The Governor-General has sent home, for 
the adoption of the home government, a large and com- 
prehensive plan of rail-ways for India, which, if carried 
out in its integrity, will effect the greatest and most sud- 
den revolution in the habits, the commerce, and the re- 
sources of India that ever fell upon any country in the 
world. An agricultural and thickly-peopled country, with- 
out roads or internal communication of any kind, is an 
anomaly which it is hard to understand—famine in one 
place, glut in another, misery in all, no outlet for surplus 
produce, no inlet for external manufactures, every thing 
extravagantly dear, except what is grown on the spot, 
and that in ordinary years ruinously cheap, and in years 
of scarcity absolutely unattainable. The tax on salt, of 
which we have heard so much, is nothing as an element 
in the price compared with the enormous cost of carriage. 
To open a rail-way through India is to call a new world 
into existence—to reunite to the world districts almost as 
effectually separated from it as if they had been placed in 
another planet. The efficiency of government will be 
enormously increased, the powers of control and super- 
vision immensely augmented, the necessity for retaining 
so large a body of men under arms greatly diminished. 





The government of India has rightly felt that these great 
objects are not to be attained by a timid or partial develop- 


ean not fail, though, if treated in detail, they easily may ; 


true that “interior India,” beyond the source | that we must move altogether if we move at all, and, be- 
of profitable exportation to commeree, annually | #™ing on as many differen: points as possible, and urg- 
manures its soil with unappropriated and ai- | ing the work forward with the utmost possible zeal and 


assiduity, endeavor to make up by present vigor for past 
most spentaneously-grown cotton, that would, ' negligence and indecision.” —London Times. 
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with which the consequences to the cotton- 
growing interests of the South are treated by | 
others, do not keep the true political economist | 
and patriot from reflection; and it is a conso- | 
ling fact, that frequently a comparatively new 
direction given to industry produces good and 
not evil; and it may be in the course of Provi- 
dence, that what would free Great Britain from | 
purchasing the products of our Southern fields, | 
would render us independent of her mills, and 
the superior and unequal profits of manufactu- 
ring over agricultural labor would accrue to us; 
and still possessing the advantage, forever de- 
nied England, of having our spindles beside our 
plow, we should be able to undersell the man- 
ufactures of England, not only in the opening 
marts of China, Japan, and all the distant seas, 
but in all the ports of her own vast empire, 
which triumph we must achieve to give the 
last blow to effective rivalry; for, this accom- 
plished, we have no parallel, and can boast of 
lacking no element of enduring national great- | 
ness. 





CONCLUSION. 

Within the last few years the cotton plant- 
ers have had “their conventions,” and we have 
in these “signs of the times”—whatever may | 
have been the result—an evidence of a grow- 
ing community of feeling, that is bound to in- 
erease until the cotten-growing states under- 
stand and practice what is to their true inter- 
ests. 

Georgia has set an example of wisdom, and 
very soon she will possess within herself so 
completely all the elements of empire, that she 
might be forever separated from the surround- 
ing world, and yet flourish with unexampled | 
prosperity. Upon her hilltops begin to smoke | 
the wealth-achieving furnace; the buzz of the 
cotton spindle mingles with the whisperings of 
her clear blue streams; the “iron horse” is far 
and wide circulating her products; her hereto- 
fore isolated population is beginning to feel that 
a market is created for “home industry,” and 
that Georgia could, if the demand was made, 
make her shipments of unginned cotton as ob- 
solete as is now the shipment of cotton in the 
seed. What cares such a state whether a for- 
eign country enriches itself by spinning her 
cotton? The staple is produced by the wear- 
ing labor of the muscles of men, defiant of ma- 
laria, and regardless of fever-breeding heat— 
the easier, and guadruply more profitable work 
of manufacturing, by the never-tiring engine, 
and the sinews of the spindle and loom, is at 
her command. Georgia has but to grasp the 
sceptre, and she is commercially free. 

Will her sister states, so rich in agricultural 
products, and which are equally interested 
with her in the cultivation of the “great 
staple,” imitate her example? If they do so, 
“the South” will become, in the natural course 
of things, the most independent portion of our 
extending empire, and thus forever hold the ben- 
efits of a great cotton monopoly in her hands. 





THE RAVEN. 
BY G. P. R. JAMES. 

ROM my earliest to my latest days, I have 

always had a peculiar delight in what I may 
eall ‘‘the society of mere animals.” By that 
term, I mean the members of that part of crea- 
tion which are termed in Holy Writ “ the brutes 
that perish,” and to which the general opinion 
of mankind denies the privilege of soul. Per- 
haps it is so; perhaps they have not souls; for 
I have come to the conclusion, after much pon- 
dering and some observation, that here below 
we have not a double but a triple existence, and 
that, however intimately linked together in our 
human nature, body, intellect, and soul are dis- 
tinct entities. 

I can conceive, then, that “the brutes that 
perish” have no soul, although many of them 


| display intellectual qualities equal to those of 


man, and perceptive qualities—probably (if we 
could see deep enough) entirely corporeal—oft- 
en greatly superior. Nevertheless, their hab- 
its, their faculties, their strange approximation 
to the human creature—the share of reason and 


| even imagination which many of them possess, 
| have always been to me matters of deep inter- 


est and study. 

When I was a mere boy, I had innumerable 
pets, living the short life of all such slaves of 
childhood, and sueceeded immediately by oth- 
ers. I remember some scores of owls and star- 
lings, dogs and squirrels, parrots and dormice ; 
but they afforded me, I believe, a different kind 
of amusement from that which they generaliy 
furnish to children. They set me thinking, ob- 
serving, analyzing. They all had to me a spir- 
it, as it were; and although I had never, at 
that time, heard of the doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of souls, it seemed to me that somehow 
they were akin to me. As I grew up, I loved 
to discover some resemblance between the bird 
or beast and persons whom I knew—sometimes 
in the mere shape of the face and head, some- 
times in the expression, sometimes in the traits 
of character. I believed and still believe that 
there are in the vast ereation of things seen and 
unseen, links of sympathy, harmonies, relation- 
ships, which eseape the eye of coarse observers, 
and I fondly hoped to make something out of 
the enigma by much study. 

One of my early pets, and one which remain- 
ed longest with me, was a raven, proverbially 
enduring and long lived. He was hardly fledged 
when I bought him ef a man who sold birds in 
Covent Garden Market in those days; but as he 
advanced in life he grew troublesome, and was 
removed to a house belonging then to my father 
(now my own), some ten miles from London. 
One wing was clipped, to prevent my erratic 
friend from absconding; and there he lived for 
many years, while I passed through the school- 
boy stage of life, seeing him occasionally during 
the holidays, and onward till I attained matu- 
rity and middle age. 

Various were the mischievous tricks which 
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Ralph—the invariable name of a raven—play- , house without attempting to describe it aceu- 
ed, various the offenses he committed, and at rately. It was built, I suppose, about the be- 
first he run great risk of having his neck twist- | ginning of the reign of George the Third, though 
ed for his depredations; but gradually the serv- | it might have seen that monarch’s grandfather. 
ants began to find out that his pranks might It is neither very large nor very commodious: 
prove a vail for their own, and that Ralph | but it does well enough for me; and its tal! 
might be made the scapegoat of many sins. If | rooms, each almost square, with its grave-look- 
any thing was lost it was sure to be the raven | ing red face, suit the humor in which I usually 
that took it; and yet, when he was threatened | seek its seclusion. It looks, in its grave straight- 
with capital punishment, all voices were raised | ness, so like a gentleman of a century ago, that 
to intercede in his behalf. | I am sometimes inclined to think that the only 
A very provident gentleman was Master | thing it wants is a periwig. There is a quaint 
Ralph. Every fragment of his dinner, over and | lawn behind it of some extent, partly filehed 
above what he thought fit to consume, was from the kitchen garden; and I suppose that it 
carefully buried for future use; and, with the | is to that cireumstance I must attribute the per- 
true spirit of a miser, he would hide in strange | sistence of the old apple-tree I have mentioned, 
noles and corners any glistening piece of metal | which has been spared by former owners, prob- 
he could lay his beak upon. The story of the | ably from some affections or associations now 
maid and the magpie was too well known for | long forgotten. 
the servants to run any risk in consequence of | Heaven help us, how many sacred feelings 
his depredations, though, as I have stated, he | and dear memories are blotted out by time! 
might sometimes be brought into peril in con- | Beyond the lawn is the kitchen garden, with 
sequence of theirs. He was mightily pugna- | three walks running up all the length, and sey- 
cious, too; and if any one approached one of | eral others crossing them, forming squares sur- 
his hiding-places, he would attack them boldly | rounded by fruit trees en espalier, bearing del- 
with his formidable bill, and peck their feet till | icate pears and apples. The lawn and the 
he forced them to retire. garden—as well, indeed, as the ground the 
One year the gardener forgot to cut his wing | house stands upon, and the little flower garden 
after moulting, and away he flew, greatly to | in front—are all let into a wide and very wild 
my consternation, though I was then more than | common, but not at all near the centre thereof. 
one-and-twenty ; but Ralph had become so ac- | On the contrary, behind the garden, and on the 


customed to the place—all his associations were 
so entirely there—that after enjoying his liber- 
ty for an hour or two, he returned at the usual 
hour of being fed, and hopped about the gar- 
den as familiarly as ever. 

I gave strict orders that no one should scare 
by attempting to catch him, and a sort of tacit 
convention was entered into between himself 
and me, to the effect that he should be free to 
come and go as he pleased, provided he did not 
forsake his old home, and that he should be reg- 
ularly fed upon his return. 

Unlike most of the human race, he did not 
abuse his privilege; but, on the contrary, seem- 
ing to comprehend at once his position, he made 


himself quite at ease, frequented the garden, | 
hopped into the kitchen, eyed every thing with | 


knowing and concupiscent eye, and pecked the 
feet, as usual, of those who approached too near 
his storehouses. 

Thus matters proceeded for some years. Time 


| western side, the space of open ground between 
the fence and the next hedge-row is not more 
than three hundred yards in width. But, on 
the east, the common extends some mile and a 
half, to a village, the church steeple of which 
may be seen rising over the inequalities of the 
ground. A clean sandy road runs in front, with 
a neat country house or two, and some small, 
tidy cottages on the other side. 

The village church itself is a curious old 
building, of the reign of one of the Edwards. 
The pavement of the nave is raised a good deal 
above the level of the church-yard, so that one 
is obliged to enter by steps; and underneath is 
what has once been evidently the erypt, though 
it is now called “ the vaults,” and in these vaults 
repose the mortal remains of several families in 
the neighborhood, some coffins dating back as 
far as the reign of Elizabeth, while others are 
much more modern. None, however, are very 
recent, for the last heir of the last noble family 





pressed upon me; sorrows and cares bowed me, | that had a right to bury there fell in battle, in 
and the wearing of mind upon body was some- | 1813, and the grated door has never been open- 
times heavily felt. Often I would escape from | ed to admit a coffin since. Through that grated 
the city or the crowd—often I would return | door, when the sun, due southwest, shines be- 
from foreign travel to that old country-house, | tween the two old yew trees upon that side of 
and strive to let my thoughts rest in quiet. | the church, one can see far into the erypt, 
And there, as in a summer evening I would sit | among the tattered velvet, and shreds of gold 
out in the garden under an old apple-tree that | lace, and tinsel coronets, with which the friends 
grew there, my friend Ralph would frequently | of the dead have bedecked their last resting- 
hop up to my feet, and turning his head on one | place. It always struck me with a sort of 
side, would look shrewdly up in my face as if | homily feeling—the vanities of death shut out 
inquiring what I was meditating. | from the vanities of life, by the rusty old bars 
But let me say a word or two of that old | of that grated door. 














The old sexton was an oddity in his way, as 
I have remarked old sextons very often are; 
but he was a shrewd, cunning, worldly old man, 


with hanging lower eyelids, showing the red | 


lining thereof. He boasted of having been very 
handsome in his day; and his son, who bore 
some resemblance to him, certainly was hand- 
some. But the father had lost all beauty, and 
the son, who was a purser on board a man-of- 
war, I never liked. I am not sure what it was 
I did not like, but it was a something tangible 
enough to instinet, though perhaps not to 
reason. 

Let it be recollected that this is no after- 
thought: that this instinctive dislike existed 
from the first moment I saw him, which was 
some where about the year 1826, when pe had 
returned from a cruise, with a good deal of 
money—at least all the villagers said so. It is 
marked to memory by peculiar circumstances. 
There was then a young girl in the village, an 
exceedingly pretty young girl, with small, del- 
icate features, and beautiful brown eyes, the 
daughter of the apothecary, who died the year 
before, leaving a very considerable fortune for 
a man in his walk in life. She was about nine- 
teen; and her father, by some strange whim, 
had thought fit to name me her guardian, an 
office which I had never sought, but did not 
think fit to refuse. Poor thing! she wanted 
some one to take care of her. She was very 
gentle, and very confiding—not without char- 
acter, however, though unwilling to pain the 
meanest of God’s creatures. 

Poor Mary Bell! how well I remember her. 

But it is in connection with her that my re- 
pugnance to Dick Cumberland first displayed 
itself He came up to the house one day, with 
his confident and yet rather uneasy air, to ask 
my consent to his paying his addresses to Mary 
Bell; and talked a good deal of his means, and 
the money he had made. I asked if she had 
directed him to apply to me; but he acknowl- 
edged that she had not, talking very properly, 
however, and saying, that he thought it most 
decorous to ask my consent, in the first place, 
before he explained himself to her. 

I had no objection to make, but yet I could 
not get over my dislike to him; and I told him 
it would be better to wait till she was of age, 
when she could judge for herself—getting rid 
of him somewhat unceremoniously. 

I cross-questioned her too, as closely as an 
old bachelor could venture upon with a young 
ward; and I found no reason to suppose that 
she had the slightest predilection for him. Thus 
Ireturned to town without any misgivings, and 
was very little in the country for some time. 

It was in the autumn of 1828 that, fatigued 
in mind and body, I returned to my lonely 
dwelling, intending to abstract myself entirely 
from all care, anxiety and labor; and the first 
day passed quietly enough. I contented my- 
self with repose, asked after nobody, cared for 
nobody, walked about my garden, examined 
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| my house; ¢ enjoy a my newspaper, and was al- 
| most vexed when the curate came in to take a 
| glass of wine with me after dinner. I suppose 
that was his object, for he came just as the 
dessert was put upon the table, and if he did 
not gain much from me, he certainly gave no- 
thing in exchange. He was the quietest man 
I ever saw—provokingly quiet. 

The next day, however, perfect repose was 
too perfect, and I begun to busy myself about 
various matters. I had not long to endure 
tranquillity, for the noon stage brought me a 
visitor in the shape of the son of my old friend 
Sharp. He was a young lieutenant in the 
navy, as active as a monkey, and as little dis- 
posed to rest. In an hour he had run over the 
whole house and grounds, and then he walked 
out upon the common. By the time he came 
back, he had seen almost every body in the 
village, and among the rest young Dick Cum- 
berland and Mary Bell. The former had sail- 
ed in the same ship with him, and Charles— 
that was the boy’s name—said he was a good 
sort of fellow enough. He had, however, told 
my young friend of a pretended engagement 
between himself and Mary Bell, and Charles 
had insisted upon being taken to see her. 

“She’s a sweet pretty creature,” said the boy, 
‘“‘a great deal too good for Dick Cumberland— 
not that he is altogether a bad fellow, but I 
would rather be his commanding officer than 
his wife. I think I could fall in love with her 
myself, if I were to try hard.” 

I do not know whether he did try hard or 
not; but I know he staid four days, and every 
day he went over to the village. 

When he returned to town I missed him a 
good deal, for he was a blithe, cheerful creat- 
ure, pleasant to the eye, and well able to wile 
away an hour or two with tales of many lands 
—none better. 

After he went, his words in regard to Dick 
Cumberland returned to my mind, and I 
thought it but right to go to my pretty little 
ward, and see a little what she was doing. I 
spoke to her about her lover; but she denied, 
with an honest blush, there was any thing like 
an engagement between them. 

“Oh no,” she said, “she had no thought of 
marrying such a person.” 

There was a little pride in her tone, and, 
Heaven forgive me, I said nothing to take it 
down. I spoke to her about my young friend 
Charles, and for some reason or another the 
color grew deeper in her cheek than ever. 
She said little about him indeed, but the school- 
mistress at whose house she lodged, told me he 
had been there every day, and called ‘hen “a 
charming young gentleman.” 

The dog had a terrible way of winning old 
women’s hearts, as well as young ones. 

Two days after I had a note from Mary tell- 
ing me that she intended to go to London for 
a day or two, to eseape a persecution that an- 








noyed her. She mentioned no name, but I 
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easily understood what she meant, ry I put | banquets—the murdever’s gibbet: the lost trav- 
myself in the coach with her, as she was now | eler’s moor-side grave; the church-yard; the 
of age, and it was time I should give up to her | lone sea beach. I made myself shud ler. I 
the command of her own property. She had | loved him not; and calling him a foul marav- 
an old maiden cousin living in London, and at | der, I went through the little gate to see what 
her house we settled accounts. he was about. 

She was looking exceedingly lovely that day, | Divining my intentions, and having as great 
and there was a sort of graceful timidity about | an abhorrence to the discovery of any of his 
her as she took possession of what was her | secrets as a scurvy politician, he hoppec toward 
own, and a warm-hearted fervor as she thank- | me, and, after first giving a warning look up in 
ed me for my care, which marked that parting my face with ene eye, he bestowed upon my 
interview with sweet and harmonious colors. | feet sundry pecks with his tremendous bili, 

The next day I returned to my old house, to | which effectually repelled me. 
carry out the scheme of relaxation, which had! ‘What is it to me?” I asked; “the bird, like 
suffered a little interruption. But, I know not | man, is stout in the defense of his unrighteous 
how it was, time wore heavily with me. I gains,” and then, covering my retreat with a 
was restless; I was uneasy without cause. My | sneer, | went back into the house. I had mark- 


sleep was troubled with evil dreams, my wak- 
ing thoughts were melancholy. 


beyond myself, I was driven to choose books 


of sombre import. I remember Blair’s Grave | 


I read a good | 
deal to amuse my mind; but, as if by a power | I 


ed well, however, the exact spot where he had 
hidden his treasure by a dwarf pear-tree, and 
determined, sometime or another, to dig and 
examine. 


Other things occurred to make me forget my 
was one of them, and Charles Lamb’s pathetic | resolution. On the following afternoon the 
tale of poor Rosamond Gray, another. schoolmistress came up to say something fun- 
The evening of the 7th September was one | ny, as she termed it, had happened. She had 
of the most beautiful I ever beheld. I shall | received a note, she said, from Miss Bell, telling 
never forget it. There were clouds enough | her that she would be down by the coach, and 
following the sun in his decline to gather up _ bring her the money that she wanted without 

all the scattered rays, but not to impede them; | fail. 
and all the glories of an autumnal sunset were| “Now, Lord bless the dear child,” said the 
drawing near, when I walked out upon the good lady, “I don’t want any money, and I 
lawn and seated myself in a garden chair, be- | \‘ can’t tell what she means. Besides, the morn- 
I had a book in my | ing coach has been down these three hours, and 


neath the old apple-tree. 
hand, but I did not look at it; gazing over the | she has not come by that, nor by the evening 
sky toward the west, and meditating upon the | | coach last night.” 


themes which sunset always suggests to my | “To-morrow will probably explain, Mrs. 
mind —life, death, and immortality. As I Gregory,” I answered, without attaching much 
gazed, I saw flying toward me, through the | importance to the subject at the moment ; “some- 
golden air, my old friend Ralph; and I said to | | thing has most likely prevented her from com- 
myself, “he is coming to take up his nightly ing; and as to the money, she is a liberal-heart- 
rest in the old elm-tree.” 


I was mistaken, however. The elm-tree was 
quite at the end of the garden, and he came on 
toward thelawn. He had something, too, in his 
bill. I could see it distinctly as he came near- 
er and nearer, but I could not make out what 
it was. In my fanciful mood I said to myself, 
“Perhaps he is coming to feed me in my soli- 
tude as his ancestors did with the prophet of | 
old;” and I laughed with that sort of grim | 
feeling which a joke excites when we are 
gloomy. But he did not come as far as my | 
fect, dropping just on the other side of the | 





ed girl, and perhaps thinks you want it, though 
you don’t.” 

The old lady shook her head with a grave 
air and went away, and she was hardly gone 
when I began to trouble myself about her in- 
telligence, and to think the circumstances more 
strange than they had appeared at first. “ What 
could have put it in the girl’s head,” I asked 
myself, “that old Mrs. Gregory wants money! 
All the world knows she is very well off. Can 
any one have deceived her by false intelligence! 
If so, what can be the object?” 

Now the coach passed just on the other side 


haha, which separated the lawn from the gar- | of the hedge, which I have described as within 
den, with a hop and a bound. Still I could | three hundred yards of the eastern end of the 
not see what it was he carried in his bill; but | garden, and gradually diverging from a straight 
I could plainly perceive it glitter in the rays | line toward the village, dropped its passengers 
of the setting sun. for that place at the distance of little more than 
My e@riosity was somewhat roused, but I did | half a mile from the church. So ringing the 
not stir, sitting apathetically and watching him, | bell, I told my old man-servant Paul to go out 
while he dug a hole to hide his prize. Some-| upon the road, at the time the coach passed, to 
times I compared him, in my fancy, to a grave- stop it, and if he did not find Miss Bell in it, to 
digger, and called him Sexton Ralph; some-| ask the coachman if he had seen any thing of 
times I tried to picture to myself all the sights | her. 
and scenes of the places where he gathered his| I did not choose to go myself, for nothing 
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we so absurd an appearance as needless anx- 


" full half-hour before the time, Paul set out 
upon his errand, and I betook myself to my | 
seat upon the lawn again, endeavoring to per- | 
suade myself that I was not the least anxious 


in the world. I teased myself with a great | 


number of conjectures, however, and listened 
with all my ears for the coach. 

I heard it coming just as the sun was about 
a hand's breadth above the horizon; but at that 
very moment I saw the raven once more wing- | 
ing his flight toward me. I know not how I | 
came to give way to such a folly, 
my heart, “It is a bad omen.” 


but I said in 
| was in my mind—perhaps recognized the ring- 


tained any. He came up with quite a cheerful 
air, saying, “Miss Mary is in the village, Sir. 
Styles says he brought her down last night.” 

Then he saw what I had in my hand, and 
| exclaimed, ‘Lord, Sir! that’s a lock of hair. 
Where did it come from?” 

“The bird brought it,” I answered; and then 
the remembrance of the night before coming 
back upon my mind, I added, “quick, Paul, 
bring a spade. The wretched animal brought 
| something last night, and buried it by that pear- 
tree. We must see what it is—my heart mis- 
gives me, Paul—my heart misgives me.” 

The old man stood and shook. He saw what 


I heard the coach stop, but my eyes were |let. But the next moment he darted away 


upon the bird; and once more I perceived he | 
had something in his bill—a good deal larger | 


than that which he earried the night before. | 


What strange undefinable link of connection es- 


there was one; and starting up, I determined 
I would see what he carried. I eut myself a 
switch from one of the shrubs, while he lighted 


| the pear-tree, ‘ 
tablished itself in my mind between that bird | 
and Mary Bell, I can not say; but I felt that | 


| something glistened among the earth. 


| faster than I thought he could run, and, in a 
moment or two, came back with a spade. 

“Here’s the Place, Sir,” he said, standing by 
‘he’s been digging -here lately. 
I know his marks quite well.” 

“Dig away,” I said; and he threw out one 
shovel full. [ turned it over with my foot, and 
It was 


a broach: a broach I had given to the poor 


at a little distance, and thus armed I erept be- child, some two years before. 
hind the low trees, hoping to catch him in the | 
act of burying his prize; but he was too cunning 
for me, espied me in a moment, and coming up 
with prodigious hops, again attacked my feet. 
I would not be baffled now, however, and I 
applied the switch to his broad back and half- 


extended wings with more fury than the case 
deserved. He gave me one tremendous peck 
even after I had struck him, but another blow 
of the switch drove him to take wing, and I 
darted on to the place near which he had light- 
ed. I hunted about among the current bushes 
for a moment vr two before I could discover 
any thing worthy of attention; but then what 
was my horror to behold, protruding from the 
ground, where he had commenced digging, a 
long lock of wavy nut-brown hair, some of its 
curls as glossy as in life, but others dabbied 
with clay, and, it seemed to me, with blood. 

I shook in every limb; and for a moment or 
two I could not make up my mind to examine 
further; but at length I stooped down, and 
drew the ringlet out of the ground. There 
was human flesh attached to it. It had evi- 
dently been torn from a dead body. Poor 
Mary Bell! I knew no one, but her, who had 
hair like that. But as I gazed at it with feel- 
ings of horror, and grief unspeakable, the ra- 
ven croaked hoarsely from the tree where he 
had perched, as if triumphing in the result of 
my satisfied curiosity. 

I was half inclined to go into the house for a 
gun, and shoot him. 

Just then I heard the sound of quick steps 
coming across the lawn. Paul was seeking me, 
but I had given up all hope. I knew he would 
bring me no good news. Those which he did 
bring, only served to confirm my worse fears, 
though he knew not, poor man, that I enter- 





“There is no hope left,” I said; ‘‘she is gone 
—it is too clear!” 

“Miss Mary?” 
tremulous voice. 

“‘ Ay,” Isaid; “she has either been murdered, 
or met with some dreadful accident.” 

“Let me go for the constable!” cried Paul. 

“Stay,” I said, ‘let me think—what lies be- 
tween the place where the coach stops, and the 
village?” 

“Nothing, Sir, but the road over the com- 
mon,” answered the old man, “and the bit of 
copse, with the sand-pit in it, and then the 
road again, and Mr. Levi's house, and then the 
ehureh—which way did Ralph come, Sir? Did 
you see him fly?” 

I then remembered that, on the previous 
evening, the bird had come exactly from the 
direction of the copse he talked of. But this 
night his course had been more from the vil- 
lage. He might have turned in his flight how- 
ever; and at all events it was necessary to do 
something. 

I walked down to the village at once with 
old Paul, got hold of a magistrate, the consta- 
ble, and several other men; and taking lan- 
terns, for it was now dark, we sallied forth, pur- 
suing the road from the church toward the 
place where the coach usually deposited its 
passengers. Young Dick Cumberland, who 
had just returned from London by the coach, 
accompanied us, and his father hobbled after. 
The young man said he had called upon poor 
Mary, that morning in London, but was told 
she had come down by the stage. We all for- 
got to go and ask at old Mrs. Gregory’s; but 
it would have been no good, if we had remem- 
bered, for she never set foot in those doors 


again. 


asked the old man, with a 
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We searched the whole road along, and the 
ground on every side, from the village to the 
copse, a distance of about half a mile; but we 
discovered nothing. We then searched the 
copse and the sand-pit; but there was nothing 
there. On the edge of the sand-pit, just where 
the road ran along it, young Cumberland fan- 
cied he saw drops of blood, and I traced, what 
I thought was the print of a woman's foot, but 
the road was very hard, and many people pass- 
ed along daily. The drops of blood were pro- 
nounced no drops of blood, by the surgeon, on 
the following morning, and we found the traces 
of what might or might not be women’s feet, 
going all ways along the road. The next day 
we searched the whole common, we made all 
sorts of inquiries in the village, and 1 myself 
went to London, and saw poor Mary’s old cous- 
in. The result of all was only to render the 
business more dark. Not a trace of her was 
discovered in the country, and the cousin could 
only tell, that she had received a letter which 
seemed to vex her, and that shortly after, she 
had said that she must run down to see “ poor 
Mrs. Gregory ;” but would return the following 
day. It appeared, however, that she had gone 
to her banker’s—old friends of her father’s and 
of myself—and had drawn out six hundred 
pounds, 

Every one was sad and puzzled; and it did 
seem as if the gloomy effect produced upon the 
whole village would never pass away. Those 
who thought so, however, were very much mis- 
taken. Every thing passes away. In less than 
a fortnight people began to think of other things 
—except one or two, who could not shake off 
the weight so easily. 

I myself determined I would not rest till I 
had found out the depth of the mystery. How, 
was the question. I had no resource but the 
raven, yet I fancied he might lead me right at 
last. He was not likely to abandon his fell re- 
pasts so long as there was a frail fragment of 
the soul-abandoned tenement remaining. He, 
only he, knew where the body lay, and could 
tell if he would speak; but it was only by 
watching all his movements, that one could 
get evidence from him, and to watch them with 
effect, was very difficult. He had grown very 
shy since he had received chastisement, seldom 
lighted’ in the garden, and kept himself the 
greater part of each day, upon the old tree, 
which he had chosen for his resting-place, for 
the preceding eighteen, or twenty years. He 
weuld ‘put down his head and spread his wings, 
and make his usual hoarse, mournful noise, when 
he saw any one whom he knew in the garden. 
But there seemed a sort of cunning conscious- 
ness about him, that his flight was observed, 


which was very curious. Sometimes, when all | 


eyes were off him, he departed from his perch, 
and would return toward dusk; but he always 
took a long rambling sort of flight round, be- 
fore he lighted again, as if to be sure that there 
was no one watching him. One could almost 


|have fancied that he was in league with the 
| murderers. 

In the mean while, as I have said, the excite. 
ment created by the first discovery of poor 
Mary Bell's disappearance died away with ev. 
ery one but myself and two others. One was 
the parson of the parish, a very excellent but 
somewhat dull man. He had always seemed 
to me somewhat selfish—selfish in small things, 
But his deep persisting interest in the dear lost 
| girl, and in all that concerned her, redeemed 
|his character in my estimation, and we used 
often to meet and diseuss every particular of 
the event with unavailing efforts to arrive at 
some clew to the labyrinth of thought into 
which it had plunged us. The other was young 
Dick Cumberland. He did not talk of it so 
much ; indeed, he did not willingly follow the 
topic when it was introduced. A few words, 
stern, low, and emphatic—a suggestion as to 
some inquiry that had not been made—a 
gloomy reference to some past event, were all 
that he gave utterance to. He did not at all 
parade his grief—he rather sought to conceal 
it. But yet his deep melancholy was very evi- 
dent; it preyed upon—it consimed him. | 
used to meet him walking alone, with his hands 
behind his back and his eyes bent down upon 
the ground, the picture of despair; but his 
walks were all at a distance from the spot 
where the terrible event must have happened. 
He would walk along the public road between 
my house and the village, or on the other side 
of the village, and often he would pass those he 
knew best without even seeming to see them. 
Sometimes he would stand for an hour with 
crossed arms, leaning upon a gate and looking 
dully over into a field. All the purposes of life 
seemed gone for him, and nothing left but the 
dull, hard blank of existence. 

I felt sincere compassion for the young man, 
and thought it a duty to do the best I could to 
give him consolation, and to lure him back, as 
it were, to resignation. I asked him to dine 
with me, but he said he was not fit. ‘I ama 
| sad, gloomy companion, Sir,” he answered; “I 
|should only make you melancholy. However, 
iif you will permit me, I will come in some 
| evening when I feel a little lighter than usual, 
jand sit an hour with you, if you are quite 
| alone.” 

I tried to reason with him against yielding 
| to repining, and tried both the mere worldly 
| and the religious arguments suited to the case. 
To the first he listened in silence; but to the 
jsecond he answered, “I have not been relig- 
|iously brought up, Sir. I am sorry for it—very 
| sorry for it; but so it is; and I fear that I can 
‘not mend now.” 
Indeed, I had remarked that he was seldom 
| at church—never, indeed, now ; nor had he been 
| very regular before. This made me more sorry 
for him still, and I pressed him to come often. 
“We both loved her, Mr. Cumberland,” I said, 
| “and we may console each other.” 
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“| did love her—I did love her, indeed!” he | 
answered as he turned away, and I never saw | 
such a look of anguish as then crossed his face. 

Two evenings after—it was just a fortnight 
after the poor girl disappeared, and it had been 
a sad, rainy day, going off into a misty drizzle 
toward the afternoon—they told me that the 
rain had come into some of the upper chambers 
of the house, and I went up to see. There had 
not been much damage done, and when I had 
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in his tree, and then went down stairs resolved 
to go and examine that very night. Before I 
reached the library, however, some one rung 
the bell, and I paused upon the lowest step to 
see who it was. Paul opened the door to young 
Richard Cumberland, and I beckoned him hast- 
ily into the library. There I told him what I 
had seen, and informed him that I was going 
at once to the church-yard. 

“T will go with you,” he said quite calmly; 


examined it I turned to the window and looked | but then he added, “I think we shall be disap- 
out. It was as melancholy an atmosphere as | pointed. TwoSundays have passed, and if there 
ever I beheld, gray and cold like the cheek of had been any thing there, the people coming 


death; but one could see through it distinctly 
enough, and, indeed, the objects at a distance 
seemed magnified with hazy, indefinite outlines, 
like figures in a horrid dream. I could see the 
dripping trees in the garden and the hedgerow 
on the left, and the church steeple, with the 
part of the nave which rose over a slope in the 
ground, looked taller than usual, like an enor- 
nous giraffe painted upon the leaden back- 
ground of cloud. I felt chilly at the very as- 
pect of the scene, but yet I stood and gazed, 
and presently I saw a sort of bustling flapping 
in the tree where the raven roosjed. It had 
already lost some of its leaves. The moment 
after, the bird emerged from among the branch- 
es, and took his flight directly away from me 
toward the village. He did not suspect that 
he was watched, and there was no concealment 
about him now. Straight on he flew, as if in- 
tending to light upon the church steeple; but 
before he reached it he rose a little, and then 
descended with a heavy swoop. The spot 
where he lighted, I knew, must be in the 
church-yard. It wanted about an hour of sun- 
set, and I resolved to stay and watch, without 
ever taking my eyes off the place where I had 
seen him go down. It was the most tiresome 
task I ever set myself, but still I kept it up 
with an eager anxiety I can not describe. It 
seemed to me as if the secret was at length 
about to be disclosed—as if the clew to the mys- 
tery was almost within my grasp, and I stood 
like a statue, with my eyes fixed upon that one 
spot for at least twenty minutes. I could see 
a shade come over the sky—a darker hue per- 
vade the air, and I feared that before he ap- 
peared again night would be too far advanced 
to discover whence he rose distinctly. Just 
then, however, I saw a black object rise be- 
tween me and the church, nearer to the build- 
ing than the spot where he had gone down, and 
a little to the left of it. I thought it might not 
be the same bird, and remained watching. It 





and going must have discovered it.” 

“True,” I answered, “but the bird certainly 
lighted there, and rose from there. The ground 
is wet, and we shall be able to trace his feet. 
Stay, we had better have a lantern.” 

“We can get one at my father’s,” he replied, 
in a dull tone, ‘‘it would make the people stare 
to see us walking along the road with a light.” 

What he said was true, and only staying to 
put on my great coat, I set out upon our gloomy 
business. He walked by my side with a heavy 
firm tread, and nothing but his deep silence be- 
trayed the agitation I knew he must feel, till 
we were near his father’s house, and then, some- 
what to my consternation, he gave a short low 
laugh, apparently at something passing in his 
own thoughts. I feared his brain must be 
turned with the bitter grief he had endured, 
and doubted whether it was wise to go on with 
him. But there were one or two houses within 
eall of the church-yard, and I am not accus- 
tomed to give way to fear. 

At his father’s door we stopped, and I remain 
ed without while he went in for alantern. He 
staid long, I thought, but at length he came 
forth with the light in his hand. I could not 
see his face, but he held the lantern quite 
steadily. 

“Now, let me lead,” said I; “for I marked 
the spot where the bird lighted and where it 
rose so accurately, that I am certain we shall 
find marks of him.” 

“Lead on!” he answered. 

Entering the little side door next his father’s 
house, we crossed toward the old yew-trees, and 
about twenty yards before we reached them I 
stopped, saying. “He came down near here.” 

Dick Cumberland held down the lantern; 
but at first we could see nothing but the glis- 
tening of the light upon the little plashy path 
which led to the gate of the old erypt, or “‘the 
vaults,” as it wascalled. A moment after, how- 
ever, I caught sight of the broad marks of the 


was the raven, though now the cunning crea- | raven’s feet, and we traced them on—on up the 
ture took a cireuitous flight, whirling away to path, right to the iron grate I have mentioned. 
the right over the cottages before he came home | His hand shook enough now; but we came to 
to his tree. The very maneuvre, however, con- nothing as yet, such as I expected to find. I was 
vinced me that he had betrayed his secret—that | truly sorry for him. 

the place of his ghoul-like banquet was in the| “ Hold up the light,” I said, “let us look in.” 
chureh-yard, and very near the church. It is! He held it up, and slowly the rays penetrated 
strange we had never thought of seeking for the | the gloom as I gazed between the bars. There 
dead in the place of the dead. I saw him light | was nothing to be seen within, however, but the 
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mouldering coffins, and the tatters of crimson 
velvet and gold lace with the dust of years 
upon them. 

I then took the lantern from his hand to as- 
certain more exactly in which direction the last 


footmarks of the bird had turned. But now | 


came a new discovery. The gate ended with a 
bar below, into which the other perpendicular 
bars were let, and, at the corner where the irons 
hinged upon the stone door-post, I perceived a 
little pile of earth dug out, and numerous traces 


of the bird’s feet. It was clear he had enlarged | 


the aperture beneath the door, so as to make 
his way into the vault. 

“We have found it out at last,” I cried, point- 
ing out to him the circumstances I had re- 
marked. 

“You have, indeed!” he answered in a tone 
that made me instantly look up in his face. He 
was standing with his arms crossed upon his 
chest, his eyes fixed upon the spot at which I 
had been looking, and an expression on his 
countenance full of strange, stern, gloomy won- 
der. Suddenly he gave a start, took the light 
out of my hand, and bent down his head almost 
to the little hillock caused by the bird’s exca- 
vation. 


“T will trace this strange thing to an end,” | 


I said, “ we must see what the vault contains.” 

“ Of course,” he answered, raising himself and 
speaking quite in a different tone, “we must 
see all.” 

“ Well, let us get the keys from your father,” 
I said. 

“I have got the keys with me,” replied the 
young man; “though I do not visit the church 
very much with the rest, I sometimes visit it 
alone—especially lately.” 

As he spoke he put his hand in his pocket, 
and pulled out the large bunch of church-keys. 
He found the key of the grate in a moment—it 
was a very remarkable old key with a filigree 
handle—and put it in the lock. He could not 
turn it, however, and I turned it for him. I 
then took a step or two into the crypt, and he 
followed with the lantern, drawing to the grated 
door behind us. 

“There is no need of shutting the gate,” I 
said; but he answered with a bitter scoff. 
“The dead can not hurt you.” 

A sort of chilly sensation came over me as he 
spoke, and as his voice vibrated along among 
the arches with coffins and mouldering bones 
all around us, 

I felt ashamed of my own feelings; but as I 
went forward, thoughts began to cross my mind, 
inquiries to present themselves, suggesting mo- 
tives for fear more reasonable, more tangible. 
But we are very cunning when we are afraid, 
and I knew that it was vain—nay, might be 
dangerous to show alarm, though ever and anon 
I asked myself, “If she has been brought here, 
who can have brought her?” 

Suddenly, when we had gone about a dozen 
steps, his hollow voice said, “ Look to the left!” 


and turning my eyes in that direction, I beheld 
what I had been so long seeking. The lifeless 
body of poor Mary Bell was lying stretched out 
by the side of three coffins piled one on the other, 
so that the corpse was hidden from the grate. 

Some pains seem to have been taken to com. 
pose her limbs. Her arms were calmly resting 
by her side, her garments decently arranged. 
But ob, her face! The foul bird had been at 
those pretty features—but I dare not think of 
it. I shuddered as I gazed, and stole a glance 
to my companion’s face. His teeth were firm 
set together; his brow knitted up; his eyes 
| almost starting from his head—fixed, as if im- 
| movably upon that dead form, 
| “ Let us go,” I said, as calmly as I could, “let 
'us go. We know all now;” and I was turning 
| toward the grate again, when he stretched forth 
his powerful arm, and pushed me back. 

“Sit down there,” he said, in a fierce tone, 
pointing to a coffin lying near. “Sit down there. 
You do not know all, but you soon shall.” 

I hesitated for an instant, thinking that, per- 
haps, I might spring past him. But he put his 
hand in his pocket and drew out a pistol, re- 
peating the words, “Sit down there! Don't 
drive me to any more!” 

I seated myself where he pointed; and he 
himself continued standing for a moment or 
two, gazing sternly at the ground in silence, 
His lips moved, indeed, but he uttered no word. 
| Then he rolled his eyes round, as if in search 
of something, and spying an old trestle, from 
| which some coffin had been removed, he leaned, 
| rather than sat upon it, fixing his eyes upon 

my face. 
| “ Don’t move,” he said, “or I will shoot you, 
|and I would rather not;” but he cocked the 
pistol as he spoke, 

Then came a long gloomy pause during which 
he never took his eyes off me, and at length, 
with asort of convulsive gaze, he said, “I killed 
her! You have divined that, I suppose.” 

“How could I divine so terrible a thing?!” 
I asked; ‘(I thought you loved her—I thought 
you mourned for her.” 

“ Ay, I loved her,” he answered in a tone 
the saddest, the most plaintive, that ever met 
my ear. “Heaven knows how I loved her— 
hell knows how I loved her—mourned for 
her, did you say? Who has mourned like me! 
But I killed her, old man, notwithstanding.” 

“It was an act of madness,” I answered, 
“surely, it was madness,” 

“ Madness!” he said, in a musing tone, ‘“‘mad- 
ness!” and then he laughed aloud, adding, ‘‘as 
such madness as they kill dogs for. Sit down! 

| —don’t move !—I’m mad now; but I won’t hurt 
you, if you don’t move. But I’m not mad 
either. It’s all nonsense—it’s all a lie! I’m not 
mad now! I was not mad then. It was the 
devil then, and it’s the same fiend now. I lured 
her down cunningly, for I thought she had 
gone after that young lad, and my brain was 
all in a flame about it. I told her that Mrs 
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Gregory was suddenly pressed hard for money. 
I knew that would bring her; but that was not 
like madness, was it?” 

“Then it was not her money you sought to 
take?” I asked. 

He sat for a moment or two glaring at me by 
the light of the lantern; and then answered 
slowly, “I don’t know what I sought—I don’t 
know what I intended. Men put the whip into 
the hand of Fate and leave him to flog them on. 
No, no. It was not her money. But she had 
given me cold words, and I swore a great oath 
that she should never be another man’s wife. 
Yet, if she had but been a little gentle with me 
when I met her down there by the sand-pit; 
if she had only given me any hope; if she had 
not snatched away her hand as if it touched a 
snake, I should not have done what I did—or 
what I dreamed of either.” 

A cold shudder passed over me; but as he 
seemed more calm, I kept silence in order to 
let him proceed quietly. He did not say much 
more, however, and what he did say was broken 
and sowewhat incoherent. 

“It's not the first time I’ve shed blood,” he 
said, ‘ but I never shed a woman’s blood before. 
Yet the horror did not last more than a minute 
or two. It went away and left me. Mad! 
Why, I was as sane as you are. Didn’t I play 
my part well? When it was night I brought 
her here and then walked to London; and then 
came down again; and searched with the rest 
of you. But it was when things began to get 
still that the fit eame back upon me, and night 
and day it has been all the same ever since. 
I sleptdike a stone the two first nights; but I 
have never slept since. I’m not going to be 
hanged, though; never you think it. Hark! 
wasn't that a step? The old man will be here 
in a minute; he'll come after the lantern. 
Here, you take it to him. Now, Mary—” 

I stretched out my arm to take the light from 
him; but before I could reach it, he raised his 
hand to his head, and I heard a loud report. 
I could just see him reel, for an instant, and, 
then the lantern fell and the light was extin- 
guished. The moment after came a sound of 
staggering and falling, and when I groped my 
way to the grated door of the vault, my hands 
were dipped in a wet warm pool that had 
gathered upon one of the coffins. Shaking with 
horror, I at length reached the outer air, and 
paused a single instant to draw a free breath. 
The mist had cleared away—the clouds were 
nearly gone; and the calm stars were shining 
out in the tranquil heavens, 

I soon gave the alarm, and calling neighbors 
to my aid, re-entered that dismal place of death 
andcrime. We found him, with the pistol still 
firmly clasped in his hand, lying bent as he had 
fallen, near the feet of the poor girl he had 
murdered, with his head resting upon the last 
abode of one who had gone long before him to 
the place of final account. May God have 
mercy upon all! 
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INTRODUCTION TO ITALY—GENOA.—HOW MUCH TEMPER 
AND MONEY IT COST TO GET TO FLORENCE. 


UPERB Genoa, shall I ever forget thee?—thy- 

self but one of a series of beautiful entrances 
to a land favored of God and cursed of man! 
By thy gates I first entered Italy. What other 
country can boast such magnificent portals! 
Naples, Genoa, Venice, and the Alps, announce 
thy treasures on the very threshold of thy 
domains. By whichsoever side thou art ap- 
proached, thou welcomest son and stranger to a 
plentiful feast provided by nature and spread 
by art. 

Genoa the Superb! and superb she is; more 
beautiful even now, when her power has depart- 
ed, than when to be a doge was to be more than 
king. The child of commerce has not been 
forsaken in old age, because she has not despised 
the hand that in her youth fashioned her to 
wealth and glory. 

Ilike Genoa. I like it the more from its con- 
trast with Marseilles. True, it has but few 
streets, but they are streets of palaces. Its 
other avenues are more like subterranean pas- 
sages than streets, for the houses are so lofty 
that only a vertical sun can light their depths, 
Even this is in general shut out by projecting 
eaves that almost meet. Then they are so ir- 
regular as to defy all calculation on the part of 
a stranger who ventures to explore their intrica- 
cies. He doubles on his own track, and thinks 
himself going east, when his face is toward 
the setting sun. Then, too, he finds streets far 
above him; others below; some terminated 
abruptly by a rock ; while many look as if they 
were about to leap into the sea. At one mo- 
ment carriages are rolling along, a hundred feet 
over his head, on bridges which spring from one 
precipice to another. The next instant he 
stands at the base of a lofty palace, and yet finds 
himself looking into the chimneys of seven-story 
houses beneath. One edifice begins at an ele- 
vation where another terminates, and thus they 
rise, layer upon layer of buildings, far up the 
precipitous hills, down their sides, in their 
crevices, spanning their chasms, clinging to the 
rocks like shell-fish, or growing like moss wher- 
ever a foundation can be had. In many places 
the streets are walled in to prevent wayfarers 
from falling off. If you wish to arrive quickly 
at any spot, you must walk. Comparatively 
few streets are accessible to carriages, which 
makes Genoa the paradise of pedestrians. At 
one angle opens a most charming sea-view—the 
surf foams at your feet—if perfectly clear, the 
mountains of Corsica can be seen. At another are 
disclosed the forests of masts in the harbor, with 
a fleet of white sails studding the horizon, and 
an occasional steamer’s pipe leaving behind it 
a comet-like tail of black smoke. Turn, and 
you see terraced gardens, fountains, statuary, 
bright flowers, and perhaps smiling faces from 
latticed windows looking down upon you. Far- 
ther back rise villas and vineyards upon the sun- 
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ny hillsides. Their summits are crested with a 
dark array of forts and bristling ramparts, stand- | 
ing out in strong relief against the clear sky: | 


Genoa is a perpetual ascent or descent, but each | 


pace brings with it something worth seeing. 


I breakfasted at a café, amid an orange-grove, | 


loaded at the same time with the ripe fruit, bud, 
and blossom. At home it had already snowed 
in a latitude to the south of this. 

Passing through the Strada Balbi, absorbed 
in admiration of the exterior of the noble palaces 
built by merchant princes, and recognizing in 
them not only a taste, but a humanity vastly 
superior to the castles of feudalism which had 
so recently attracted my attention on the Rhone, 
I was accosted by a rusty-looking individual, 
who, for the small consideration of three francs, 
proposed to introduce me into their interiors, 
and pilot me to all other lions of Genoa. He 
looked withal as honest as he was poor, so I 
told him to be on hand at an early hour the 
next morning. In the mean while, as there was 
some daylight left, he might commence opera- 
tions with the most distinguished of the eccle- 
siastical museums, by the taste of man, rather 
than by the will of God, called churches. 

On entering the Holy Annunciation, second 
in size only to the Cathedral, my eyes were | 
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Sauli took the hint in good } puri, demolished 
| @ palace, and built on its foundation a church 
which cost enough to have satisfied even Solo. 
mon. 

St. Laurent, the cathedral, pleased me great. 
ly. The Saracens evidently had had some thing 
| to say in its construction, for the Moorish and 
Christian styles of architecture are singularly 
blended in its interior. Like all the others, it 
is a museum, and the visitor is irreverently con- 
ducted by its officials for a small fee through all 
its sacred precincts, and unceremoniously jn- 
vited to examine any thing curious without 
seruple, whatever may be its claims to sanctity, 
This system of making a mercenary show of the 
gifts of the altar, which prevails in all Catholic 
countries, struck me as peculiarly destructive 
of the respect due the temples of the Most High. 
One insensibly forgets their holy purposes in 
admiration of the works of man, or in irrever- 
ent ridicule at the absurd claims of false relics, 
Frequently the extravagant execution of some 
saintly picture or work of art is such as only to 
excite laughter. I saw a Madonna—not, how- 
ever, in this echurch—holding in her hands, as 
|a mother holds a babe when it first begins to 

know the pleasure of exercising its limbs, a 
| naked adult Christ, of the proportion to her 





} 


fairly dazzled with the blaze of gold from the | | of a small doll, with the shrunken muscles, 
ceilings, and the rich colorings of the frescoes. | bowed head, and rigid attitude given in the 
This is, indeed, a magnificent temple, and as | Descents from the Cross. The Vi irgin had the 
completely outshines the Madeleine at Paris | appearance of holding him up to take a dance 


in richness of ornament as it excels it in correct | | on her knees. My clerical cicerone pointed me 
taste. The sumptuary laws of republican Genoa | out a portrait of Mary, painted by St. Luke. 
forbade its trading Croesuses to expend their | The apostle appears to have w orked diligently 
wealth in personal prodigalities Being thus | | in this line, if we can believe the claims of all 


deprived of the more vulgar mode of display, | 
they competed with each other in the erection 
of churehes, each distinguished family building 
for itself a temple of its own. Thus the “ An- 
nunziata” is the monument of the wealth, and, 


if you will, the piety of the Lomellini family. | 


It was built two centuries since, and gives one 


the churches that possess original paintings of 
the mother of Christ. ‘‘Do you really think 
St. Luke did this one?” I asked. He shrugged 
his shoulders, half smiled, and called my atten- 
| tion to something more modern. 
| The side chapel of St. John the Baptist pos- 
sesses the mortal remains—so they say—of the 


a strong idea of the comfortable position of a| victim of Herodias; but as I expected, before 
family which could afford, after having reared | my travels in the region of relies were term- 
a sumptuous palace to itself, to invest its super- | | inated, to meet with a duplicate set, I only left 
fluous millions in a house of God, and keep up) | half of my faith at this shrine. This is very 
a befitting state for both. | rich and beautiful, A service was being per- 
The Carignan bridge, one of those that crosses | | formed in it for the soul of a criminal to be 
streets and not a river, uniting two mountains | executed on the morrow. On account of the 
and passing over very lofty houses, was the | agency of woman in the death of the prophet 
work of the family Sauli, and leads directly to | of the wilderness, her sex are allowed to enter 
the church of Sainte Marie de Carignan, built | this chapel but once a year—not much of an 
also by them. Its origin was in this wise. The | | interdiction, as it is perfectly open to the eye. 
Marquis Sauli was the owner of several palaces, | Besides, if woman wished, it was man that per- 
one of which oceupied the site of the present | formed the crime. 
church ; but as he possessed nochapel ofhisown,| St. Laurent contains also the famous emerald 
he often went to mass in a church that belonged | dish given by Queen Sheba to King Solomon, and 
to his neighbor Fiesque. One day, finding him- | afterward preserved i inthe Temple. How it es- 
self too late, he laughingly complained to his | | caped the prying eyes of the ransacking lieuten- 
noble friend of his disappointment. | ants of Nebuchadnezzar the monks do not ex- 
“My dear Marquis,” replied Fiesque, who had | plain, but assert that from it Christ ate the Last 
designedly anticipated the hour of worship to | Supper. It was found among the spoils of Cesa- 
give force to his hint, “ when one goes to mass, | rea, upon the capture of that town by the com- 
he should have a chapel of his own.” bined armies of Genoa and Pisa in 1101. At that 
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date, the Genoese, possessing more faith than 
avarice, took the “Sacro Cattino” for their share 
of the booty, leaving to the Pisans in exchange 
the entire mass of filthy lucre. It was brought 
to Genoa, where it continued to be held in such 
veneration that twelve nobles were appointed 
to guard it, or, rather, the tabernacle which | 
contained it, each a month in turn. It was 
exhibited but once a year to the adoration of 
the crowd. Then a priest held it aloft by a 
cord, while its twelve guardians formed a circle 
around. In 1476 a law was enacted condemn- 
ing to death whoever touched the holy emerald 
with any substance whatever. Unless the booty 


at Cesarea was very large, the Genoese did not | 


| used to seat his guests upon bags of dollars. It 
is to be hoped that they were cushioned. 

The Durazzo Palace, occupied by the king on 
his visits to Genoa, is a fine specimen of a com- 
fortable regal residence, not so grand as to be 
cold, nor so homely as to be unroy al. To facili- 
tate the passage of their majesties from one 
story to another—in other words, to save stair- 
work, a sort of dumb-waiter boudoir has been 
contrived, into which they have simply to place 
themselves to be landed at any elevation they 
desire in their mansion. It is lined with yellow 
satin, and looks very safe and comfortable. 

The Brignole Palace contains a galaxy of dis- 
tinguished names. Titian, Paul Veronese, Paris 






















make a bad investment in their emerald, for | Bordone, Louis Caracchi, Carlo Dolci, Guer- 
within fifty years the Jews lent them four mill- | cino, Guido, and particularly Vandyck, have 
jons of franes on its security. In 1809, among | contributed liberally to adorn its walls. But 
the other valuables borrowed of Italy by Napo- | the palace that pleased me most—it contained 
leon, it traveled to Paris, where it remained | the fewest pictures—was the Balbi. It is the 
until 1815, when it was restored without diffi- | home of the most beautiful woman of Genoa. 
culty, broken, and ascertained to be glass—an | The exquisite bust of the Countess, which the 
ancient specimen, undoubtedly, but worth some- | guardian asserted did not do her justice—she 
thing under eight hundred thousand dollars. | must be ravishingly beautiful !—was in the prin- 
It is still preserved on account of its souvenirs, | cipal salon. It was more like one of Power's 
and as a curious glass dish; but Genoa has lost, | | inimitable heads of Proserpine than the bust of 
in losing her belief in the relic, a capital of | areal mother. Her children, in stone, were no 
nearly a million of dollars. | less beautiful, and, as report said the truth had 
Faith in Catholic relics is essentially the sub- | not been exaggerated, it was a laudable vanity 
stance of things unseen, for, when seen, faith to perpetuate the memory of so rare an assem- 
vanishes, | blage of loveliness. We were taken into the 
St. Laurent possesses a rare merit for an Ital- | boudoir and bedrooms—both displaying the 
ian church. It is finished, although not quite | taste of a cultivated woman; elegance and com- 
seven hundred years old. | fort so combined as to extort at first glance 
Enough of churches. My old friend was from every visitor an exclamation of envious 
prompt to his engagement for the next morning. | admiration. Surely it is no wrong to wish 
We passed from one palace to another with all for such ahome. There were indications, too, 
the freedom of ownership, by the aid of a tri- | that the Countess made it also the house of 
fling fee bestowed upon their guardians. The | prayer. With the crucifix at the head of her 
liberality of the Italians in throwing open theit | bed hung a touching memorial of a lost child— 
collections to the entire world is worthy of | a double remembrance of her hopes in heaven. 
praise and imitation elsewhere. It is done so| I will not compel my readers to ascend and 
unostentatiously that one feels at home within | descend as many steps, and to explore as many 
their halls. Great as were the masters that I | streets as 1 did with my venerable guide, for fear 
passed in review—Genoa is rich in paintings— | that they might do, what he would never have 
I felt still more interest in the various princely | done, drop me, at least without his pay. At last I 
residences commerce had bestowed upon her suc- | sought the “Arsenal of the Holy Ghost” "—forgive 
cessfulsons, Her prizes were few, but they were | me the incongruity of the name, for it is none of 
worth drawing. There was the old Ducal Palace my making—to seck the famous rostruth of an 
—the least pleasing, but grandest of them all— | ancient vessel found long since in the Port of 
coldly aristocratic, like the government it rep- | Genoa. It was supposed to be the beak of one of 
resented; then that of Andrew Doria, with | the galleys of Magon, brother of Hannibal, and 
its charming garden, offering te the port as broken off in a naval combat in this harbor in 
fine a view as it gives from its own unrivaled | the year 524 of Rome. No one was allowed to 
marble terrace. It was upon this terrace that | enter the Arsenal without a permit. The senti- 
the old admiral gave his famous repasts to em- | nel, in deference to my antiquarian zeal, and my 
bassadors, served in silver vessels which were re- assurance that I would overlook all modern en- 
newed three times. At every change, of course, | gines of war, let me pass. An officer, however, 
the vessels were thrown into the sea. Fine | soon informed me that the “‘rostrum” had travel- 
fishing in those days, but I suspect the humbug: | ed to Turin. It should have been set up ase moe- 
ging host reserved that right to himself; for, | ument to Jason, on some 
notwithstanding his frequent banquets, no shoal | promontory. 
of silver ever made its appearance under his| I had pretty well done up Genoa—at all 
windows. Strozzi, at Florence, for want of a events, its crust. My guide was done up too. 
more refined method of exhibiting his wealth, He had asked but three francs—I gave him four 
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In return, he said he should pray for my illus- | on board during that time, notwithstanding the 
trious self every day of his life. As he was a| original fare terminated with a round sum per 


| 


good man, I was not sorry to hear this, but as 
he turned to go, doubts arose in my mind as to 
whether I should long have the benefit of 
them. 

Many hard sayings are current of Genoa. 
Louis XI. said of its citizens, “‘ The Genoese have 
given themselves to me, and I give them to the 
devil.” They might have retorted that it was 
unnecessary, as in doing the former they had 
accomplished the latter. As for myself, I found 
every thing good at Genoa; I was satisfied with 
my hotel, my guide, table prices, and visit alto- 
gether, even to their Bedouins of the water, the 
boatmen. And yet the proverb—it must have 
come from the Pisans—runs to this day, “Mare 
senza pesci, monti senza ligno, uomini senza fede, 
donna senza vergogna”—which signifies, “Sea 
without fish, mountains without wood, men 
without faith, women without shame.” If other 
Italian cities possess cleaner skirts than Genoa, 
I am yet to learn it. 

Reader mine, did you ever read the advertise- 
ment of a Mediterranean steam-boat? There are 
numerous lines diverging from Marseilles east, 
west, and south, along the neighboring coasts, 
sailing under the French, Sardinian, Spanish, or 
Neapolitan flags, but they all sing the same song. 
Sumptuous accommodations, spacious family 
saloons, an epicurean table, prompt dispatch, 
and great speed. Such is the burden of their 
chant. One may fairly be pardoned for indulg- 
ing in the presumption that they are about to 
go on board of a craft that could elaim a place, 
at all events, in one of our coasting lines of sea 
steamers. But it is all a crafty snare. Leat 
you, my reader, should be deluded by the many 
adjectives of a steamer placard, while on your 
classical tour, I will give you a charitable fore- 
warning of what you may expect. 

You say, Why not go on board, and test for 
yourself the description? Exactly because you 
can not. If you are able to distinguish in the 
distance your own smoke-pipe from the grove 
of others, you are lucky. The nearest you can 
get to it is a sight of a lithographic sketch in the 
agent's office of the accommodations, made, of 
course, to correspond with the advertisement. 
Indeed, an American is so accustomed to be- 
lieve that a steam-packet is a steam-packet, that 
it does not, occur to him to verify the deserip- 
tion with the reality. He selects his place, 
pays two dollars where he would pay one in 
the United States, and thinks the affair settled. 
Not so. There is another charge for putting 
you on board, and a heavy one too; another 
for a health certificate, ditto for police; then you 
are told that you must pay two dollars to the 
American consul, and a sliding scale of from fifty 
cents to a dollar each to each one of the con- 
suls of the several countries the steamer touches 
at. If you wish to land, you are compelled to 
do this, for although they often remain from one 
to several days in a port, they furnish no food 





day charged for meals. In leaving Marseilles 
it eost me nearly eight dollars to get on board 
the steam-boat, one quarter of which the Amer. 
ican consul, whom I never saw, pocketed. He 
levies this tax upon his countrymen by an un. 
derstanding with the officials of other powers 
that they are not to visé passports that have 
not his signature. 

See us, then, alongside of the steamer, pune. 
tual to the hour of departure, Our first surprise 
was at her dimensions, which would have enti. 
tled her to the place of a launch in comparison 
with an Atlantic boat. It was the Castore, of 
Genoa, one of the best of the Sardinian line, 
newly refitted and in fine order. Fora gentle. 
man’s yacht her size would have been unexcep- 
tionable, although above the water line she was 
too lightly built for the stormy Gulf of Lyona 
The baggage was piled up on deck and a tar. 
paulin lashed over it, but not so thoroughly but 
that some of the trunks were exposed to a heavy 
rain. The whole mass would have gone a yoy- 
aging on its own account had even a moderate 
sized sea came on board. Some hours after the 
time appointed we steamed out of the port, dis- 
tressingly surcharged with passengers. 

The spacious family saloons were the frailest 
and most diminutive of state-rooms, alongside 
the paddle-boxes, in dangerous proximity to the 
sea. The boat was very low in the water, and 
fitted up with berths after the fashion of the old 
steerage arrangements of the California steam- 
ers; that is to say, eight persons to oceupy the 
room of two, and to pay the passage of sixteen. 
Below, the economy of space was still greater. 
The division was the reverse of that of our 
packet schooners. Two state-rooms for ladies 
‘were forward, and the cabin for gentlemen aft. 
In the former were crowied ladies, nurses, and 
children, in one promiscuous pile, so thickly 
brought together that the atmospheric air had 
no room to enter, or entered only to leave in 
disgust. In the latter the pressure was equally 
great. The berths were merely open shelves, 
of not the width of the shoulders of an ordinary 
sized man, and with no support to prevent one 
from imitating the motion of the ship, and roll- 
ing upon a neighbor stretched at full length 
upon a cushioned bench beneath. Floor and 
table had also their living freight, but this was 
after what was dearly paid for as a dinner had 
been served. The passengers are required to 
pay a price for meals, whether they partake or 
not, which would entitle them in Paris to a seat 
at the table d’héte at the Hotel des Princes 
The hours for eating are ingeniously contrived 
to fall upon that period when there is most mo- 
tion and no one can come to the table, or else 
the steward hurries off the few cold dishes on 
the plea that, as there is no rack, his crockery 
will be broken. I had come on board at the hour 
notified for sailing, too early to dine on shore, 
expecting to eat the meal, for which I had paid, 
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on board. It was not served until after eight 
o'clock ; [ had breakfasted at nine, and being an 
old sailor, felt disposed to assert my masticatory 
rights. In this I was joined by a young En- 
glish lady, to whose appetite the sea had no 
terrors. By this time the boat was polkaing her 
way through the waters right merrily. Equi- 
librium was at a discount, and appetites in gen- 
eral as if they had never been. To nineteen 
twentieths of the passengers food was about as 
welcome as water to a mad dog, although an 
hour previous they had been mutinous with 
hunger. But the steward-contractor knew his 
game, and could calculate to a minute where for 
one dinner eaten he could save twenty. The 
berths were full of groaning victims of Nep- 
tune. We must eat in their midst or not eat 
at all. The lady and myself were determined 
neither to be sea-sick nor to lose our dinners. 
A few attempted to follow our example, but 


one by one they came and went like ghosts, | 


until we were left alone. The steward grew 
wroth at our pertinacity. We ate slowly, call- 
ing for all we could get—small matter that-— 
to enjoy his vexation, ever and anon hinting 
that it was a shabby meal for so extravagant 
a price, and of course that he must have some 
gustatory surprise in store for us. He was a 
stout, surly Italian, a devout disciple of Mam- 
mon, and he watched every mouthful of disap- 
pearing chicken with all the eagerness of a 
hungry cat, dancing about in the mean while, 


like a jumping Jack, to catch the falling dishes. 
In his anxiety for his beloved crockery, he would 
not have left me even a plate, had I not decided- 
ly insisted upon the article, and something on 
it. He even had the impudence to insinuate 


that I was eating enough for two. I retorted 
that that was not surprising, as I paid for four. 
My lady friend was as agreeable as she was 
sea-proof—a polyglot in the most charming of 
bindings ; so we made merry in English, French, 
or Italian alternately, as we charitably con- 
eluded we could most aggravate our penurious 
old purveyor. But he soon had his revenge. 
Distant sea-sickness we were fortified against, 
but the commotion of stomachs grew nearer and 
louder, At last an old gentleman immediately 
opposite, to whom, I doubt not, the smell of our 
viands had been a most unsavory incense, turned 
suddenly over, drew from his berth a nameless 
vessel, placed it within a few feet of our faces, 
and with a rushing, roaring noise, avenged his 
wrongs and the dyspepsia of fifty dinners at 
once. My fair friend had detected the coming 
storm sooner than J, and, by the time the white 
apparition had fairly appeared, was on deck. 
I saw only the gleam of her skirt as she turned 
the hatchway. I grasped blindly at the nearest 
edible and rushed in pursuit. The remainder 
of the evening we devoted to-admiration of the 
sublimity of a classical storm at the base of the 
moon-lit mountains of the Italian shore, ventur- 
ing no allusion to our inglorious retreat. 

The steward was now complete master of the 


| field. Man, woman, and child were at his mercy, 
and neither he nor his myrmidons would stir to 
| their assistance without a fee. I remonstrated 
| with him, not on my own account, for his covet- 
,ousness, after the high price paid. ‘That en- 
| titles you only to a passage ; we are not obliged 
| to give you even a glass of water,” was the re- 
| ply, worthy of a Midas. A nice speculation he 
|made of the wants of the helpless sea-sick. 
Every morsel to eat, every lemon to wet the 
lips, each cup of tea or coffee, or drop of brandy 
and water, brought him a Californian profit. 
Dumas says, in this same passage of ten hours 
| he swallowed twenty-eight francs’ worth of tea. 
| It would have cost Dr. Johnson a fortune. Dis- 
|mal were the groans and cries from the ladies’ . 
cabin as the night bore on. The boat behaved 
| very well after the fashion of a sea-dog, but very 
| badly in the excited imaginations of the sea-sick. 
| Rip—rip, thump—thump, would go a sea upon 
her side, canting her over until those on the floor 
fancied they were transported to the ceiling; 
the engines meanwhile straining and tugging to 
pull her along, now jumping, now plunging, the 
boat creaking in every joint of her frame, until 
she became one chaos of sounds and struggles, 
and the ladies frantic with fright. “Steward, oh, 
steward, the bowl, quick!” “Coming, marm— 
all in use—in a minute.” “Tell me, is there dan- 
ger?” “Notat all; we are getting on finely.” 
Another roll and general capsize of persons and 
liquids—enlivened by the sound as if of timbers 
twisting off, or a rock of a ton weight had hit 
her side. ‘*Mercy on us, we shall sink—I am 
sure the boat will break in pieces—what shall 
we do?” A dozen ealls for the unfortunate stew- 
ard at once, for vessels, tea, and consolation. In 
his distraction, he hands the wrong article to 
each. At this juncture a heavy fall, struggle, and 
naughty exclamation in the gentlemens’ cabin. 
Some one has been pitched from an upper berth 
on to the table, and thence on to his lower neigh- 
bor’s abdomen. No one pities sea-sick men: 
they are at once the most helpless and the most 
disgusting of objects; all poke fun at them—a 
faint laugh, fresh gurgle, and all have relapsed 
into their previous condition of unutterable 
misery, the most despairing wishing that some 
Samaritan might be found to throw them over- 
board. Fer a few minutes there is a lull inside 
and out, but the rain soon descends afresh, the 
wind howls still more frightfully, the boat 
squirms like an impaled centipede, and the ladies 
wax more desperate than ever. ‘‘Do you call 
this a steam-boat?” at last exclaims one imper- 
feetly, furious in her terror and sickness; “we 
would not go down the harbor in it at home. 
I hope it will sink as soon as we are all out of 
it.” The steward looked aghast. He worship- 
ed the boat, for it was as good as a gold “ placer” 
to him. He was, too, a bit superstitious, and 
this staggered him. “Oh, you do wrong to say 
80, madam; it is the best boat in the Mediterra- 
nean.” And he launched off into an eloquent eu- 
logium on her merits, to which the lady retorted 
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with certain invidious comparisons with trans 
atlantic boats, to him utterly unintelligible. 
The storm abated, tempers grew sweeter, the de- 
mand for tea increased, and the steward was ap- 
peased. It continued to rain, and ventilation was 
impossible. At last even the rain ceased, and 
those able to stand went on deck. There was a 
call for the wherewithal for the morning toilet. 
Two wash-bowls were placed on the dining- 
table, which had just ceased doing duty as a 
bedstead, and some fifty passengers had the 
privilege of alternating at them, or going ashore 
dirty. We had entered the port of Leghorn, 
and were detained some hours before receiving 
permission to go ashore. Then the captain de- 
tained us some time longer before he would order 
his crew to leave off coaling to find our baggage, 
which they had stowed away among the freight. 
Finally, we were ready to be off. The crew de- 
manded something for delivering to us our bag- 
gage, and the steward, not content with his 
previous fleecings, which he solemnly swore all 
went to the owners, informed us that his fee 
was so much a head; I forget how much, but it 
was a bouncing sum. We were too glad to put 
our feet over the gangway not to say Amen to 
every imposition. 

The old proverb, out of the frying-pan, d&c., 
was never more practically realized. Leghorn 
boatmen are a cross between New York hack- 
men and South Sea savages—a compound of 
importunity, extortion, and indifference. We 
tumbled right into their hands, of course, as 
their boats were the only bridge to the shore. | 
We paid toll accordingly. They delivered us 


any hotel, but divest to the rail-road. This 
created a diversion, for they rushed forward, on 
masse, vociferating in Italian, French, and En. 
glish, like so many madmen. To witness the ex. 
eitement, one would suppose that but one tray- 
eler ever arrived at Leghorn, and that he was 
made of gold. I retreated into the police sta. 
tion, and came to a parley, selecting, no doubt, 
the greatest rogue among them on condition 
that he would see me safe from the others. As 
I was to pay him quadruple fare, he became a 
|stalwart champion. My baggage was turned 
upon the quay, searched, and found according 
to tariff. Each article was seized, and borne off 
to the carriage by whomsoever of the crowd 
the spirit moved. It was useless to remonstrate, 
Every member of the cortége was bound to 
touch my money this day. We were divided 
between two carriages, and attempted to drive 
off. My coachman urged on his horses, but it 
was of no use. There was still somebody's 
claims to settle—more bucksheesh. I had al- 
ready paid enough to have carried me through 
some of our American States, and had got only 
a few rods from the quay. The coachman 
fought stoutly for me, the crowd and he dis- 
puting at the top of their voices, until the din 
and excitement became overpowering. The 
police looked on as indifferently as if every 
thing was going on as well as could be expect- 
ed. Any thing was better than being the centre 
of such a circle. I took out my purse. The 
sight of it was like oil on water. ‘‘ How much 
does the beggar want?” He named the sum— 
| sufficient for him to have lived on for a week. 





at the custom-house, where we were ushered up 1] passed it to him, and ordered the driver to go 

& narrow stair-way into a dirty office, and con- |on He drove rapidly to escape a fresh assault, 

fronted individually with our passports. After | for he wanted me entirely to himself. He con- 
the Grand Duke’s servants were satisfied that | trived, however, to be too late for the train, and 
the Mr. Jonathan, Mrs. Jonathan, Miss Jonathan, | then he had a proposition to make. He would 
and‘ vaby Jonathan, were the veritable Jona- | take me to Pisa himself for a consideration, put 
thans, of the same height, color, age, form of | me through all the sights, and see me safely in 
nose, and signature, as certified to by the Secre- | the afternoon train for Florence. I cut down 
tary of State at Washington, then we were gra- | his price one third, and told him yes. He 
ciously informed we could go about our ways | moved about it with an alacrity that convinced 
in Leghorn by taking our passports to another | me that he respected the depth of my purse, 





office, and paying the lawful fee therefor. At 
the foot of the stairs we were beset by an ava- | 
lanche of runners of every description. One 
made a dive at my passport, and ran off with | 
it, saying he would soon bring it back, all right | 
—for a fee. The hospitality of the hotel agents | 
was beyond all description. Olympus itself | 
never possessed half the advantages of their re- 
spective houses. One caught me by the left | 
arm; another by the dexter; one swore that 
the other was a liar and would take me in; the | 
other responded by declaring his rival to be the 
greatest rogue in Leghorn, which was equiva- 
lent to the climax of rascality the world over. 
All offered to perform for me every possible 
service. Cards were thrust into my hands and 
into my pockets. I was in bodily danger of 
being carried off by force, had not the hackman 
overheard me declare that I would not go to 


,and therefore he Jewed me. I was more glad 
‘to get out of Leghorn than I had ever been to 
get out of the Castore, an amount of pleasure 
not often condensed into the experience of one 
morning. But my baggage had all to be re- 

opened, searched, and sealed up to avoid exam- 
ination at Pisa, and another at Florence. The 
' charge for this was cheap in comparison with 
| the trouble saved. I have been in many sea- 
| | ports in various parts of the world, and in them 
‘all combined I never met with so much annoy- 

ance and imposition as were condensed into 
two hours at Leghorn. Not so remarkable 
either, when we consider that at Leghorn a 
| galley-slave’s suit, that has upon it the mark of 
a murder or assassination, commands a premium 
among the criminals who sweep the streets, be- 

cause it attracts notice and alms, as the badge of 
a dashing fellow, while he who is only distin- 
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guished simply by the stamp of a thief is con- 
sidered but a pitiful chap, and is but too glad to 
obtain the right to wear the suit of deeper hue. 

Was I wrong to be grateful to my coachman 
for having at last got me fairly out of the gates 
of Leghorn? He was a jovial, communicative 
fellow, and I mounted the box to chat with him. 
There was nothing worth looking at on the 
road, not even the Arno, which, where we cross- 
ed it, 1 should have mistaken for a ditch of 
dirty water if the driver had not explained its 
consequence. He loved America, the driver— 
he was thinking of his prospective “ pour boire” 
when he said it, and wished he could go there. 
He was a republican himself. He had about as 
adequate an idea of the institutions of the Unit- 
ed States, as he had of Timbuctoo. The Aus- 
trians he hated; the Grand Duke was a fool; 


the stiletto was his idea of a ballot-box, and the | 
| bought and sold. 


good time was coming when republicanism 
would avenge its recent humiliations, There 
were many like him all over the country, but 
they could do nething so long as Austrian bay- 
onets were in sight. I asked him about the 
brigands on the roads, “They call them brig- 
ands,” he replied, “but they are republicans.” 
I should not like to rely upon their spirit of 
“fraternité” to spare my purse. 


We arrived at Pisa punctual to the coach- | 


man’s promise, and he drove us to an inn of his 
own selection to dine. 
reservedly to him for the day for two reasons; 
first, to save temper and trouble, and, secondly, 
to let its experience be a test for future opera- 
tions. The lesson would be worth its cost. One 
must pay an initiative fee on entrance into so- 
ciety any where, and my plan was to condense 


all possible varieties of Italian tricks upon trav- | 


elers into this one day, that I might start upon 
the morrow with clean eyesight. For the din- 
ner—a shabby affair—we paid just treble the 
ordinary price, but it was economical at that, 
as it taught me how to deal with tricky hosts. 
Jehu procured us a fresh coach, and drove us 
to see the lions. I always had an inclination 
for the Leaning Tower, and now was gratified 
to see that it had an inclination toward me of 


say who have measured it. As it has preserved 
this leaning toward mankind with impartial 
precision for six centuries, it is to be presumed 


that no future generation will be favored with | 
| finished until 1283. 


any closer intimacy. Its proportions are very 
beautiful, so light and elastic that if it should 
tumble over, I believe it would pick itself up as 
sound as ever. From the Tower we passed to 
the Duomo. Here descended upon us one of 
the plagues, not of Egypt, but of Italy, in the 
shape of a cicerone, a race who seem to think 
that a traveler without their presence is as mis- 
erable an object as Peter Schlemihl without his 
shadow. My Genoa guide was a jewel, for he 
spoke only when he was spoken to, answered 
questions briefly and sensibly, and told only 
what he knew; but the tribe that waylay trav- 
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I had given myself un- | 
| posed to allow us to be monopolized by our 
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elers on the thresholds of monuments are in 
general as great nuisances as were the money- 
changers on the steps of the Temple. However, 
as I was bent on learning the tricks of the trade, 
I let him pass me along in his own way. We 


| got through the ranks of the maimed, leprous, 


blind, and vermin-infested horde which, in Italy, 
cluster about the entrances of churches, nour- 
ished there, as toadstools grow in the same soil 
that gives life to the monarch oak, without much 
depletion of the purse. They were reserving 
their final onset for our departure. After enter- 


|ing the magnificent church, worthy itself of a 
| voyage across the Atlantic to see, it was amus- 
| ing to detect the brethren of our cicerone dart- 


ing at the sight of our party from behind col- 
umns and altars toward us, like spiders from 
their holes on their prey, and slinking reluct- 
antly back upon seeing that we were already 
I inwardly chuckled over 
each disappointment, and formed plans how for 
the future I would examine churches unmolest- 
ed, calling for a guide only in the last extrem- 
ity. There was here an ancient statue of Mars 
baptized into a Saint Ephése, but my ecicerone 
was too good a Catholic to eall my attention to 
this transformation, though the church that can 
convert even the stones should be acknowledged 
to possess miraculous powers. 

From the church we passed into the baptis- 
tery, where the guardian was by no means dis- 


lawful owner. I was obliged to pay him some- 
thing to let us alone. There was nothing to be 
seen, because a scaffolding totally eclipsed the 
dome, the building being then in that interest- 
ing state called restoration. 

Next in order was the Campo Santo, the most 
interesting of the four monuments that consti- 
tute an architectural group, unique even in Ita 
ly in beauty of location, artistic wealth, and his- 
torical souvenirs. Other cities possess edifices 
of equal or greater pretensions than any one 
of these, but none can boast four such gems as- 
sembled in one inclosure. Formerly the dead 
were admitted into the Campo Santo by pay 


, ing a fee, but of course they never left it; there 
thirteen feet from the perpendicular—so they | 


was nothing more to be made out of them. 
Now the living enter gratis, but the custede’s 
hand must be crossed with silver before they 
ean leave its sepulchral walls. 

This cemetery dates from 1218, but was. not 
It is a vast rectangle, 
surrounded by porticoes with sixty-two semi- 
Gothic arches. The interior walls are covered 
with frescoes by the old masters, taken from 
scriptural subjects. The guide pointed’ out, 
with particular zest, a fancied resemblance be- 
tween the portrait of Napoleon and the head 
of one of the damned writhing in the flames 
of hell. Ifthis were accidental it was singular, 
as the resemblance was striking; but if the- 
work of some restoring artist, it displays at 
once his ingratitude and bigotry, as thie pres- 
ervation of this monument is due to- Napoleon,. 
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The earth which forms the field that fills the | out to demand a new contribution in the shape 
hollow square inclosed by the porticoes was | of a bill for water furnished for washing hands, 
brought from the holy places at Jerusalem in | Our driver thought this a little too strong even 
fifty galleys of the Republic of Pisa in 1228. for an Italian Boniface, and summarily told 
It is now covered by a rich crop of grass of | him to go about his business, and be conten{ 
uniform height, like a mantle of green velvet. | with his first exactions. He then completed 
It has been long disused as a burial-place; but | his contract by delivering us safely and in seas 
when used, it is said to be so strongly im- | son at the cars, and went back to Leghorn with 
pregnated with acids as to entirely decompose a weightier pocket than he had had for many 
the fleshy portions of corpses within forty-eight | a day, but not without attempting to demon- 
hours after their burial. One of these frescoes | strate to me that he had not individually mad. 
illustrates this statement in a somewhat pain- | much out of the operation. But a laughing 
fully grotesque style. The magistrates of Pisa eye and profusion of thanks were better evi. 
are assembled to witness the disinterment of | dence than his tongue. 
three bodies that have lain in the earth longer| There are certain days in a traveler's ealen 
or shorter periods of that time. The coffins | dar in which no amount of previous experience 
are placed side by side and uncovered. The | will keep him on the right track. He is doom 
first two display different stages of decompo- | ed to be hambugged and cheated from sunrise 
sition too repulsive to describe. In the third | to sunset—to be annoyed and crossed in every 
appeared only the skeleton, the earth having thing he undertakes—to have the weather al] 
picked the bones clean. | wrong, and to be the special mark for every 
The floor and sides of the arcades are crusted | species of pickpockets. At Leghorn there is no 
with tablets and monuments of deceased Pisans; | escape on any day. The only way is to quiet- 
the records of virtues and talents are as bounti- | ly abandon yourself to your fate. The fewer 
fully accorded the dead as they are scantily | struggles, the fewer scratches. On the morrow 
awarded to the living. Master chisels of all | one can laugh heartily over the storms of its 
ages, from John of Pisa to Bartolini and Thor- | predecessor. It is usually the case, when one 
waldsen, have helped to perpetuate the flatter- | most wishes to indulge in quiet and sentiment, 
ing tale of ancestral virtue and beauty. It is | that he finds most noise and distraction. It is 
an interesting spot as a museum of epitaphs, | not until one is at “ home” in Italy that he can 
and a chronological exhibition of painting and | profitably pursue his various tastes, free from 
sculpture for six hundred years, but for a | the interruptions of the gallinipping gentry that 
burial-place far less beautiful and appropriate | pursue strangers with such relentless fury. It 
than the rural cemeteries of our own land. was amusing, after arriving at a comfortabl 
I had almost forgotten the littie church of | hotel at Florence, to sum up the day’s experi 
the Holy Mary of the Crown of Thorns, a fan-| ence. We had had to satisfy six stewards, two 
tastic piece of architecture, beautiful in its way, | boatmen, two sailors, three coachmen, and as 
but so prolifically spired as to correspond very | many “pour boires”—a sum which every tray 
well with its name. eler knows has no limit in a “ whip’s” imagina 
On leaving the Campo Santo, the beggars | tion—two landlords, six fees for baggage and 
made a final and desperate charge upon us. | passports, to have six trunks opened and search- 
Two women in the very last stage of filth and | ed twice within an hour, four guides, ten por 
rags seized me by the elbows, and by the love | ters, rajl-road charges and beggars not included 
of that Virgin, of the neglect of whose worship | some thirty odd disbursements on a distance 
they bore in their arms living evidence, de- | which, in America, would have been traveled 
manded charity. Aside from any motive of | over in two hours and a half, at a very moder- 
benevolence, a few coins were well applied in | ate proportion of the same expense. And this 
stopping their tongues and sending them in| was not all. Our progress through Leghorn 
pursuit of fresh prey. The guide proved the | was one continual street-row. Insatiable por- 
greatest beggar of all. He had forced himself | ters demanding more, and quarreling mong 
upon me in the outset, followed me about for | themselves—commissionaires yelling in our ears 
an hour, sold me a number of engravings of the | in different tongues the praises of their sever- 
monuments from his portfolio at double the | al hotels—beggars whining their wants—the 
shop price, and now, when I handed him a sum | eoachmen disputing with every body, aud in 
that would have drawn out of any Parisian | vain endeavoring to whip a way through the 
showman a profusion of ‘‘ merei biens,” and an | crowd. Our baggage did not belong to us— 
avalanche of bows, he bluntly said that his | our passports were not our own—we did not 
services were not half paid. The beggars, think- | even belong to ourselves; and it was not until 
ing their right to a stranger as good as his, re- | we promised, on our return to Leghorn—which 
newed their importunities. I jumped into the | God forbid—that we would put up at as many 
carriage, threw him another piece of silver to | different hotels as there were runners in the 
silence his tongue, and ordered Jehu to eut crowd, that we could get clear of this gentry. 
short all further elaims by driving to the rail- | Even then they returned to refresh our memo 
way station for Florence. As we passed the | ries by thrusting fresh cards into our hands 
inn at which we had dined, the landlord rushed To add to the cymforts of the landing, one of 
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the ladies of my party had, in the goodness of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
her heart, promised to see a venerable spinster, | BY JOHN S. C. ABBOTT. 
who knew not a word of any language but the | P 
English, and had come thus far on her way to | THE RETREAT. 
find a brother at Lucca, safe as far as Pisa. |THE French army remained four weeks at 
The old maid—I say it in its most respectful Moscow. Napoleon had entered the city 
sense, for she was the impersonification of amia- | with a hundred and twenty thousand men. He 
bility and softness—had never before been out devoted a month to most incessant labors, in 
of sight of her village steeple. She had started | reorganizing his exhausted troops, in obtaining 
by herself from England on this journey. The | supplies, and in healing the sick. His tender 
consequence was, that her solitary, antique hair | care of the wounded endeared him to every 
trunk and calico bundle went to London, while | man in the army. He preferred to encounter 
she found herself at Paris. It took a week, and | almost any risks, rather than abandon the suf- 
not a little expense, to get them reunited. An | ferers in the hospitals to the savage cruelty of 
English family protected her as far as Genoa, | the Cossacks. He was also quite sanguine in 
and then consigned her to me. It was a pleas- | the hope of effecting a reconciliation with Al- 
ure to help her, she was so grateful; but before | exander. 
we left Leghorn, we had two street contests on| The army under the efficient discipline of 
her account. That is to say, the porters per- , Napoleon soon presented again a noble and im- 
ceived her weakness, which was to pay her way | posing appearance. Perfect order was estab- 
out of every scrape with an open purse, and “lished. The soldiers, having entire confidence 
made scrapes for her accordingly. It was no | in their chieftain, were free from care and in 
use insisting that she was one of my party. | good spirits. Napoleon however discerned dis- 
They would not stand that gammon. She must tinctly the impending peril. His anxiety was 
pay separately for every thing. I fought stout- | intense. He grew pale, and thin, and restless. 
ly for her for a while, but it was of no use. At| The month of October had now arrived. The 
the Custom-house, the officers, attracted by the leaves had fallen from the trees. Cold winds 
singularity of her costume, which, perhaps, sa- | from the North swept over the smouldering 
vored of republican simplicity in their eyes, in- | ruins of Moscow, whose buried embers were 
sisted upon ransacking her trunk and bundle | still smoking. Napoleon had carefully consult- 
from one end to the other. Every thing was | ed the registers of the weather for the last forty 
turned out—bags opened—bundles unrolled— | years, to ascertain at what time winter usually 
boxes emptied—it was a curious collection—the | commenced. On the 13th of October, almost 
poor woman stood by weeping bitterly, wring- | three weeks earlier than was ever known be- 
ing her hands, saying, “O dear, what shall I do!” | fore, a heavy fall of snow whitened the fields. 
and refusing to be comforted. This but ren-| Napoleon looked out with dismay upon the 
dered the officers more suspicious. They were | Scene. He decided at once to return, and es- 
looking, evidently, for dispatches from Mazzini, | tablish his winter quarters in the friendly cities 
or perhaps they expected to find Kossuth him-|of Poland. It required a dreary march of 
self coiled up in one of her rolls of odds and | nearly a thousand miles, through regions of 
ends, the gatherings of a long life of neatness | desolation and gloom. The imagination was 
and saving. Alas for them, they found only a | appalled at the contemplation of such a retreat, 
yard or so of cotton, some pet remnant, which | wading through drifted snows, pursued by the 
they measured, and finding it an inch wider | storms of the North, and harassed by clouds of 
than Tuscan law allowed, charged accordingly, | Cossacks, even more merciless than the hostile 
and told the luckless female to repack her trunk. | elements. 
She was too bewildered to do it herself, so we| It was necessary to move with much appa- 
did it for her. She made eight mere charges | rent leisure and cireumspection, that no de- 
in addition to my previous list before we dis- | spondency might pervade the army, and that 
charged her at Pisa, but I laughed heartily | the activity of the foe might not be aroused. 
when I heard her explain, after all, how she had | Napoleon resolved to retire to Smolensk by a 
thrown dust in the eyes of the officers of the | new route. The region through which he had 
customs, by bringing a new silk dress in the | already passed, was so entirely ravaged by the 
piece, cunningly folded up in the skirts of some | desolations of war, as to present no hope for 
antiquated garment. She was not so unfit to| supplies. With the utmost care, the sick and 
travel by herself, after ali. wounded were placed in the most comfortable 
If any one thinks that I have done injustice | vehicles which could be obtained, and were 
to Leghorn, I refer them to Dumas. He says, | sent forward under a strong escort, toward 
“T have been to Leghorn three times; the last | Smolensk. The soldiers obeyed every order of 
two I was forewarned—I took my precautions; | Napoleon with great alacrity. On the evening 
I held myself upon my guard; each time I paid | of October 18th, the troops commenced their 
still more dear. Inever knew sucha cut-throat | march. The next morning, before daybreak, 
place as Leghorn, One may escape being rob-| Napoleon left Moscow, and placed himself at 
bed on the Pontine Marshes sometimes, but at | the head of his troops, to advance upon Kaiou- 
Leghorn—never.” ga, about a hundred miles from Moscow. Ku- 
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tusoff was us established there with a strong army | Vast armies had wony onnabled to cut off i its 
to watch the movements of the French. As/ retreat. Swarms of Cossacks, on fleet and wolf. 
Napoleon left the city, he said to Mortier, who | ish horses were every where hovering around, 


had been appointed governor of Moscow, and| The casualties which interrupt and embarrass 














who was superintending its evacuation, 

‘* Pay every attention to the sick and wound- 
ed. Sacrifice your baggage, every thing to 
them. Let the wagons be devoted to their 
use; and, if necessary, your own saddles. This 
was the course I pursued at Jean d’Acre. The 
officers will first relinquish their horses, then | 
the sub-officers, and finally the men. Assemble | 
the generals and officers under your command, 


and make them sensible how necessary, in their 
The Romans be- | 
stowed civie crowns on those who preserved | 


circumstances, is humanity. 


their citizens. I shall not be less grateful.” 
During the month in which Napoleon was at 
Moscow, the army had been assembled within | 
the walls of the city, in repaired dwellings, and | 
in houses which had escaped the conflagration. 
Many of the sick and wounded had been healed, 


80 that Napoleon left Moscow with more than | 
a hundred thousand effective men, fifty thou- | 


sand horses of all kinds, five hundred and fifty 


pieces of cannon, two thousand artillery wag- | 


ons, and an immense baggage train. 
The rear of the army consisted of a confused 


crowd of about forty thousand stragglers, Rus- | 


sian serfs, who desired emancipation, reeruits 


without uniforms, valets, wagoners, and a large | 


number of women and girls, wives of the sol- 
diers, or abandoned followers of the camp. 
Calashes, carriages, trucks, and wheelbarrows 


followed, filled with bales of the richest mer- | 


chandise, costly articles of furniture, precious 
furs and robes, and various trophies of the eon- 
quest of Moscow. 

Napoleon was still a victor. He had ad- 
vanced with resistless tread to the very heart | 
of his enemy’s empire. He was now marching, | 
with banners floating i in the breeze, to attack 
the foe at Kalouga, thence to retire, with dig- | 
nity, to Poland, where he intended to establish 
himself in winter quarters, and to resume his 
operations in the spring. Tremendous as Was | 
the peril which surrounded him, he had been ; 
surrounded with still greater peril before 

It was the 19th of Oetober, 1812. The dawn 
of the morning had not yet appeared as Napo- 
leon left the Kremlin. The stars shone brilliant- 
ly in the unclouded sky. The air was cold and 
serene. 
his faithful guard, had just passed out from the 
gates of Moscow, when the sun rose in cloud- 
less splendor over the frozen hills. He pointed 
to it and said, 


Napoleon, at the head of a division of | 


| such a march, are innumerable. 

For two days the head of this column pressed 
| unassailed along the road, drawing after it its 
| enormous serpentine train. To Mortier, with a 
| band of but eight thousand men, was assigned 

the perilous task of remaining behind to super 
intend the evacuation of the city. The Russian 
army had aceumulated in such strength, that 
| there was every reason to fear that the rear 
guard would be destroyed. There were vast 
quantities of powder and of military stores 
which could not be removed, and which was 
| not to be abandoned to the enemy. Napoleon 
| embraced his devoted marshal in taking leave, 
and said to him frankly yet sadly, 

“LT rely on your good fortune. Still, in war 

we must sometimes make part of a sacrifice.” 

| The heroic soldier, without a murmur, as 
sumed his allotted task. His companions in 
| arms bade him adieu, never expecting to see 
| him again. The Cossacks crowded upon him 
in vast numbers. For four days, while the 
| enormous mass of men and carriages were 
retiring, Mortier defended himself within the 
massive walls of the Kremlin, keeping the ene 
my at bay. In the vaults over which he stood 
and fought he placed one hundred and eighty 
three thousand pounds of gunpowder. Barrels 
| of powder were also deposited in all the hails 
| and apartments. He was compelled to do this 
even while the flames of war were blazing 
fiercely around him. It might be necessary at 
any hour to retire before the accumulating 
numbers and to touch the torch. A single 
| spark from one of the enemy's guns would 
have blown the heroic soldier and his whole 
| division into the air together. 

| Having successfully protected the march of 
the army from the city, Mortier placed, in con- 
nection with the mines of powder, a lighted 
{ fuse, whose slow combustion could be nicely 
calculated. With rapid step he hurried from 
the voleano, which was ripe for its eruption. 
| The Cossacks, eager for plunder, rushed within 
the deserted walls. Suddenly the majestic fab 
ric was raised into the air. The earth shook 
| ender the feet of Mortier. The explosion, in 
most appalling thunder peal, startled the army 
in its midnight bivouac. From the darkened 
and sulphurous skies there was rained down 
| upon the city a horrible shower of fragments 
of timber, rocks, shattered weapons, heavy 
| pieces of artillery, and mangled bodies. Na- 


“There you behold my protecting star. We) poleon was thirty miles distant from Moscow. 


will advance upon Kalouga. Woe to those who, 


attempt to obstruct our progress.” 

For several days the interminable throng was 
pouring out of the gates. Like a prodigious 
caravan, the army extended for many leagues 
along the road. The head of the column could 
afford no protection to the centre or the rear. 


That terrific peal roused him from sleep, and 
| told him that the Kremlin had fallen, and that 
his rear-guard had commenced its march. Mor- 
tier hastened his flight, and succeeded in rejoin- 
ing the army. 

On the evening of the 23d Napoleon slept at 
Borowsk, about sixty miles from Moscow. Eu 
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gene, with eighteen thousand French and Ital- | to retreat, and to strike across the country to 
ians, Was encamped some twelve miles in ad-| the war-scathed road through which he had 


vance of head-quarters, At four o’clock in the | proceeded to Moscow. 


Until this moment, 


morning, as the soldiers, exhausted by their | Napoleon had been every where during the 


march, were soundly sleeping, fifty thousand | campaign, and at all times, a victor. 


Russians, with loud outeries, burst upon the 
encampment, spearing and sabering all they 
met. Prinee Eugene rallied his troops. After 
a desperate conflict, which lasted many hours, 
the Russians, though vastly outnumbering their 


foes, were, With immense slaughter, driven into | 
The next morning the Emperor | 


the woods, 
advanced to the scene of battle. The plain was 
still covered with the dead and the wounded, 
the Russians having lost more than two to one. 
Napoleon, with paternal pride, embraced Eu- 
ger ne, exclaiming, 


arms.” 

He was here informed that the Russians, in 
great numbers, were oceupying pesitions in 
lefiles, through which it would be impossible 
for Napoleon to force his way. Bessiéres was 
sent to reconnoitre, He reported that at least 
a hundred and thirty thousand Russians were 
established in positions quite unassailable. Na- 
poleon, for a moment, seemed struck with con- 
sternation. 


He left 
Moscow in triumph, not retreating before his 
foes, but to seatter them from his path, that he 
might establish his winter quarters in Poland. 
But here, before the defiles of Kalouga, for the 
first time, he found the Russians too strong for 
him, and he was compelled to turn from them. 
And now commenced that Iliad of woes, to 
which history presents no parallel. Along a 


|line of seven hundred and fifty miles, there 


were but two points at which Napoleon could 
halt and refresh his troops. At Smolensk and 


| at Minsk he had established immense magazines, 
“This is the most glorious of your feats of | 


and had left a strong guard. 

The terror inspired by the name of Napo- 
leon was however then unimpaired ; and it is 
a singular fact, that at the same hour, the Rus- 
sians also, alarmed by the extraordinary vie- 
tory of Eugene, and by the bold front of the 
approaching army, had decided to abandon 
their positions and retreat. Thus each army, 
leaving a rear-guard to conceal its motions, 


| turned its back upon the other and sullenly 


retired. Had Napoleon been informed of the 


“Are you certain?” he eagerly demanded. | retreat of the Russians, he would have ad- 
“Did you see rightly? Will you vouch for | vaneed rapidly and,triumphantly onward, and 


the fact?” 
The marshal repeated his statement. The 


Emperor crossed his arms, his head fell upon | 
his breast, and he paced the room slowly and 


heavily, 
gloomy thought. He slept not that night, but 
lay down and rose up incessantly, examined 
the maps, and asked a thousand questions. 
His restlessness indicated intense anxiety. Not 
a word, however, escaped him to betray his 
distress, 

At four o’clock in the morning, though in- 
formed that bands of Cossacks, under cover of 
the darkness, were gliding between his advanced 
posts and the main army, he mounted his horse, 
and proceeded forward. In passing a wide 
plain a band of mounted Cossacks came sweep- 
ing along, like a pack of wolves, making the 
sombre morning hideous with the wild war- 
ery of their country. The Emperor, disdaining 
to fly, drew his sword, and reined his horse to 
the side of the road, when the phantom-like 
troop dashed past, and within spear’s-length 
of the imperial party. Rapp and his horse 
were wounded by the savage lancers. 

A moment after, Bessiéres and the cavalry 
of the guard came up, pursuing the Cossacks 
as the whirlwind pursues the chaff. A council 
of war was held in a dark and comfortless hovel. 


It was deemed impossible to advance upon Ka- | 


louga. The Russians were so posted, and in 
such strength, that to march into these defiles, 
bristling with batteries, seemed to insure the 
annihilation of the army. 

With anguish unutterable, Napoleon decided 


absorbed in the most intense and | 
| the 26th of October. 


| manity into the struggle. 


the disasters of the retreat from Moscow would 
} never have occurred. 


Upon what casualties, 
apparently so slight, are the great destinies of 
earth suspended. 

The retreat commenced on the morning of 
Every soldier shared the 
anguish of his chieftain. Gloomy and silent, 
with their eyes fixed upon the ground, they 
turned from that foe whom they had never met 
but to vanquish. The moment the Russians 


| heard that the French were retiring, with the 


wildest enthusiasm, they commenced a pursuit. 


| The most shocking barbarities ensued. Napo- 


leon made strenuous efforts to infuse more hu- 
He issued a decree, 
stating that he had refused to give orders for 
the entire destruction of the country he was 
quitting. 

‘*T feel a repugnance,” said he, ‘‘to aggravate 
the miseries of the inhabitants. To punish a 
Russian incendiary and a few wretches, who 
make war like Tartars, I am unwilling to ruin 
nine thousand proprietors, and to leave two 
hundred thousand serfs, who are innocent of 
all these barbarities, absolutely destitute of all 
resources,” 

Through Berthier he wrote to Kutusoff, pro- 
posing ‘‘to regulate hostilities in such a man- 
ner that they might not infliet upon the Mus- 
covite Empire more evils than were insepar- 
able from a state of war, the devastations that 
were then taking place, being no less detri- 
mental to Russia, than they were painful to 
Napoleon.” 

Kutusoff returned an insolent revly, stating 
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‘that it was not in his power to restrain Rus- forget freezing blasts over the exhausted host 
sian patriotism.” This was the signal for the | At midnight a furious snow-storm set in, extin 
demon of war to run riot. The barbarian Cos- | guishing the fires of the bivouacs, and covering 
sacks, practiced every conceivable atrocity. houseless troops in cheerless drifts. A dread. 
The French retaliated with frightful devasta-| ful morning dawned. No sun could be dis. 
tion. |}cerned through the dense atmosphere, swept 

On the 28th, the retreating army passed over by the tempest. The troops, blinded and be. 
the field of Borodino. Thousands of unburied | wildered by the whirlwinds of sleet, staggered 
corpses, half devoured by wolves, still deformed | along, not knowing whither they were going. 
the ground. Even the veteran soldiers, were |The wind drove the snow into the soldiers’ 
appalled by the sickening spectacle, and silently faces, and penetrated their thin and tattered 
hurried by. On the 29th, Napoleon came to a | clothing. Their breath froze and hung in icicles 


large and gloomy monastery, which had been | from their beards. Their limbs were chilled 
used as an hospital. To his surprise he found | and stiffened. The men could no longer keep 
that many of the most desperately wounded | their ranks, but toiled on, in disordered masses, 
had been left under the pretense that there | It was an awful day. Many, stumbling over a 
were not sufficient carriages for their convey- | stone, or falling into concealed cavities by the 
ance. He gave instant orders that every car- | wayside, were unable to rise again, and were 
riage, of whatever description, should furnish | soon covered with a winding sheet of snow; a 
room for at least one of the sufferers. Those, | small, white hillock alone, marked their cold 
whose wounds were in such a state that they | graves. 
could not be removed, he left under the care! Nothing could be seen above and around but 
of wounded Russians, who had been healed, | desolation and the storm. A few gloomy pines, 
and treated with the utmost kindness by the | surging in the gale, added to the bleakness and 
French, the desolation of the scene. Innumerable men 
He halted to see with his own eyes that this | and horses fell and perished. The muskets 
order was carried into effect. As he stood | dropped from the benumbed hands of the sol- 
warming himself by a fire, kindled from the | diers, while many had their hands frozen to 
fragments of his wagons, he heard repeated ex- | their weapons of war. Flocks of ravens emerged 
plosions. They proclaimed to him the melan- | from the forest, mingled their shrieks with the 
choly fact that it had been found necessary to | uproar of the elements, and, with bloody fangs, 
blow up many ammunition and baggage wag- | tore the flesh of the prostrate soldier, almost 
ons, which the horses, diminished in numbers | before life was extinct. 
and enfeebled by famine, could no longer drag | To add to the horrors of the scene, clouds 
along. | of Cossacks hovered around the freezing host, 
Napoleon had thus far, from the commence- | making frequent attacks. These barbarians, 


ment of the retreat at Kalouga, kept with the | stripped the wounded and the dying, cut them 


rear-guard of the army. On the 31st he reached 
Viasma, where he remained for two days, to 
rest his weary troops, and to concentrate his 
forces. Here the perilous command of the rear- 
guard was assigned to Marshal Ney. On the 
2d of November, the retreat was recommenced. 
The Russians, sixty thousand strong, fell upon 
the rear-guard of the French, but thirty thou- 
sand in number. The Russians, abundantly 
supplied with artillery and cavalry, anticipated 
an easy victory. Many of the French were still 


| with their sabres, goaded them with their bay 
onets, and with shouts of laughter, derided 
| them as they reeled and staggered in convulsive 
| agonies, expiring naked in the snow. 
Night came; a dreadful night. There was 
no shelter. There was no dry wood to kindle 
,afire. The storm still raged with pitiless fury. 
| One wide expanse of snow spread every where. 
The wretched soldiers, exhausted, supperless 
| and freezing, threw themselves upon the drifts, 
| from which thousands never arose. During the 








covered with bandages, or bore their arms in | long hours of that stormy night, they moaned 
slings, on account of wounds received at Boro- and died, and ascended to the judgment-seat of 
dino. They, however, fought with desperation | a righteous God. The horses perished as rap 
for seven hours, repelled their foes, and leaving idly as the men. The soldiers stripped off the 
four thousand of their comrades dead upon the | reeking skins of the horses as they fell, and used 
ground, having slain also an equal number of | them as cloaks, for protection against the storm. 
the Russians, in good order pressed on their | Many horses were killed, that the perishing sol- 
way. For three days the retreat was rapidly | diers might obtain a little nutriment, by drink- 
continued with but little molestation. |ing their warm blood. The Russians offered 
Napoleon had now traversed, in ten days, thanksgivings to God, and to their saints, for 
about three hundred miles. Still he had many | the potent alliance of the wintery tempest, and 
weary marches before him. The pursuing foe | prayed for its continuance. 
was gathering strength and confidence; and | This awful night, of sixteen hours’ duration, 
the weather was becoming very inclement. On | at last passed away. A cold, bleak winter's 
the evening of the 5th of November, dense morning dawned. The scene of horror pre- 
elouds commenced forming in the sky. The sented to the eye, appalled the stoutest hearst, 
wind rose and howled through the forests, and | Circular ranges of the soldiers, stiff in death, 
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and pea with the drifted snow, marked 
the sites of the bivouacs. Thousands of snowy 
mounds, scattered over the plain, showed where, 
during the night, horses and men had perished, 
while the storm had wrapped rudely around 
them their winding sheet. 

Winter was now enthroned in all its majesty. 
Marshal Ney, with hereulean struggles, and 
through unequaled sufferings, protected this 
awful retreat. Slowly retiring before an ene- 
my, by whose countless hordes he was often 
surrounded, he disputed every mile of the road 
—with extraordinary genius availed himself of 
every chance, and often, turning back upon the | 
foe, plunged into their dense masses with su- 


perhuman energy. The heroism with which | 


Marshal Ney conducted this retreat, has exci- | 
ted the admiration of the world. 

The indomitable army again resumed its line 
of march, through scenes of woe which can nev- 
er be told. Muskets dropped from the frozen | 
hands of the soldiers, At every step guns and 
baggage wagons were abandoned. With the 
younger soldiers, all subordination was lost. 
Officers and men, in a tumultuous mass of con- | 
fusion, struggled along. The Imperial Guard 
alone, retained its discipline, and its character.* 
The fierce Cossacks followed close in their rear. | 
They picked up the exhausted and the dying, | 
and tortured them to death with savage bar- 
barity. 

Marshal Ney, shocked at the wild disorder 
and ruin into which every thing was plunged, | 
sent an aid to Napoleon with a soul- harrowing | 
recital of disasters. Napoleon, conscious that | 
there was now no remedy for these woes, and | 
that nothing remained for the army but a suc- 
cession of the most terrible sacrifices, interrupt- 
ed the aid in his narrative, by saying mournful- | 
ly, “Colonel, I do not ask you for these details.” | 
Through all this awful retreat, Napoleon ap 
peared grave, silent, and resigned. He seemed | 
quite insensible to bodily sufferings, and utter- 
edno complaint. It was, however, at times ev- 
ident to those about his person, that his mental 
auguish was extreme. 


| account of the death of Napoleon. 


Marshal Ney, saying, “ « those who a are fighting 
must eat before the rest.” At the same time 
he sent word to Ney to arrest the progress of 
the Russians for a few days, that he might have 
time, in Smolensk, to refresh and reorganize his 
army. The indomitable Marshal immediately 
faced about, and attacked the Russians with 
such determined courage, as to compel them to 
retreat. The French had lost nearly all their 
artillery. But the Marshal seized a musket, 
and exposed himself in the ranks like a common 
soldier! While thus, under these circumstances 
exhibiting the reckless valor of a private in the 
ranks, he also displayed in his arrangements, 
the genius of the consummate general. His 
skillful mancuvres, and the impetuosity of his 
raen, so effectually thwarted and overthrew 
| the multitudinous foe, that the army obtained 


| a respite of twenty-four hours. 


Just before Napoleon entered Smolensk, an 
express reached him upon the road. It was a 
stormy day. Clouds of sleet and snow were 
sweeping both earth and sky. A circle of 
vedettes immediately formed about the Em- 
peror, as he opened the important dispatches. 
Troubles were indeed multiplying. A conspir- 


| acy had been formed in Paris, taking advantage 


of the disasters in Russia, for the overthrow of 
the imperial government, and the establishment 


| of the Jacobin mob. 


An officer, by the name of Mallet, forged an 
Availing 
himself of the panic, which the announcement 
| caused, he gathered around him a few hundred 
of the National Guard, and made the most 
audacious attempt to take into his own hands 
the reins of power. The conspirator was soon 
| however arrested and shot. But the event 
alarmingly showed how entirely the repose 
of France depended upon the life of Napoleon. 
It seemed very evident that the imperial govern- 
ment was by no means firmly established, and 
that the death of the Emperor would be but 
the signal for a strife of parties. 

Napoleon was greatly agitated when he read 


| the dispatches. He saw that the tidings of his 


On the 9th of November Napoleon reached | death was the signal for the overthrow of the 


Smolensk. He had hoped to find here shelter, 
clothing, and provisions. He found only rain 
and famine. There was brandy in abundance. 


The soldiers, in despair, drank to utter stupe- | 


Empire, and for the bloody struggle of rival 
parties; that the government, which he had 
organized with such toil and care, to be a per- 
manent blessing to France, and his memorial to 


faction, and during the night perished miserably | posterity, was all suspended upon his personal 


in the iey streets. In the morning the pave-| 


supremacy, and could not survive his death. It 


ments were covered with the frozen bodies of | had been the object of his constant study, so to 


} 


the dead. Enormous quantities of provisions 
had been accumulated here. The most gigantic | 


establish and consolidate a government, as to 
secure the repose of his beloved country after 
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efforts had been made for transporting these| his death. To accomplish this, he had made 
provisions to scattered divisions of the army. | the tremendous sacrifice, and had committed 
But by the casualties of war, the magazines | the sin, of separating himself from the noble 
were now found nearly empty. Josephine, and had married a daughter of the 

Just at that time a convoy of provisions reach- | degenerate house of Hapsburg. He now found, 
ed Napoleon. He immediately forwarded it to | to his inexpressible chagrin, that the king of 

*F | Rome had no more been thought of, than if he 

or the organization and discipline of this extraordi- 

nary body of men, see the admirable work of J. T. Head- } had never been born. He eta 64g eh hen it 
ley on the Old Guard of Napoleon. | was too late, that the repudiated Josephine, 
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would have been a far more potent ally for | before him, to saw off the trunnions of the ean. 
himself and for France than the daughter of | non he would be compelled to abandon, and to 
the Cesars. It is clear that Napoleon had no | blow up, in the towers of the city, the munitions 
intention of doing wrong in the divorce of | of war which could not be removed. 
Josephine. It was a “sin of ignorance.” But} The horses, with their shoes worn smooth, or 
it was none the less a sin. It was committed in | lost from their feet, continually fell beneath 
the eyes of the world. And before the whole | their riders. With incredible toil the men were 
world he received his fearful punishment. In | obliged to drag the cannon and baggage-wagons 
the anguish of his feelings at this time, he ex-| up the icy hills. Frequently in the darkness, 
claimed in the presence of his generals. men, horses, and artillery were rolling down 
“Does my power then hang on so slender a| the slippery declivities together. The eannon- 
thread? Is my tenure of sovereignty so frail, | balls and the grape-shot of the enemy were 
that a single person can place it in jeopardy ? | often, at the same time, plowing their ranks, 
Truly my crown is but ill-fitted to my head, if | The days were short, the nights were long and 
in my very capital, the audacious attempt of | dreadful. The sufferings of the wounded were 
two or three adventurers can make it totter. | awful beyond description. The first day the 
After twelve years of government, after my | artillery of the guard advanced but fifteen 
marriage, after the birth of my son, after so| miles in twenty-two hours. 
many oaths, my death would have agua’ Kutusoff, with an army of ninety thousand 
plunged the county into the midst of revolu-| men, well clothed and armed, and with abund- 
tionary horrors. Napoleon II. was forgotten.” | ant supplies, was marching on a line parallel to 
He immediately formed the resolution to re-| that of the French. He soon outstripped the 
turn, as soon as he could honorably leave the | exhausted fugitives, and took a strong position 
army, to Paris. Retiring to his chamber, he | in their advance, across the road, planting bat- 











said to General Rapp, 

“Misfortune never comes singly. This event 
fills up the measure of evil here. I can not be 
every where, but I must absolutely return to 
my capital. My presence there has become in- 
dispensable, to restore public opinion. We have 
need of men and money. Great successes and 
victories will repair all” This intention was, 
however, communicated to but few, lest it 
should increase the prevailing disorders. 

Napoleon remained at Smolensk five days, 
collecting his scattered forces, receiving reports 
from those divisions of the army which were 
traversing different roads, and making arrange- 
ments for rendering the continuation of the re- 
treat less disastrous. Eugene, who was en- 
deavoring to retreat by way of Witepsk, had 
suffered dreadfully in killed and wounded, and 
was now struggling along, having abandoned 
all his artillery and baggage. Swarms of Cos- 
sacks were also prowling about the divisions of 
Davoust and Ney, afraid to venture upon an 
open attack, but breaking down the bridges, 
and burning the villages; taking advantage of 
woods, forests, defiles, and heights, to attack 
the French in flank and rear, cutting off the 
stragglers, and precipitately retreating before 
any blows could be returned. 

At four o’clock in the morning of the 14th of 
November, the retreat was resumed. It was 


dark and bitter cold as the troops gloomily de- | 
filed from the ruined city of Smolensk. The army | 
was now reduced to about forty thousand effect- 


ive men. It was divided into four corps, com- 
manded by Murat, Eugene, Davoust, and Ney. 
Thirty thousand stragglers hung upon them, 
eneumbering their march. The Emperor placed 
himself at the head of the first column, which 
was under the command of Murat. Marshal 
Ney, who was to remain in the city until it was 
evacuated, was ordered to drive all stragglers 


| teries upon the adjacent heights, and attempted 
| to dispute the passage ; but the Imperial Guard 
| sternly, proudly, desperately advanced, and 
| swept their assailants before them. The Rus- 
sians retired to their batteries on the hills, and 
showered innumerable bullets upon their foe. 
As Napoleon marched through this storm of 
iron and of lead, which was scattering death 
on every side, the grenadiers of the Guard closed 
in a dense cirele around him, that they might 
protect him, by their own bodies, frem harm, 
and the band commenced playing the air, 
‘*Where can one be happier than in the bosom 
of his family?” The Emperor, considering this 
exclusively applicable to himself, requested 
them to play instead, ‘“‘Let us watch over the 
safety of the empire.”* 

The first division of the army having forced 
its passage, the Russians made an effort to stop 
Eugene, who was several miles behind. They 
| intrenched themselves in great furce in the road 
| before him, and summoned him to surrender. 








| * Sir Arebibald Alison thus describes Napoleon's habit 
| of passing through the corps of the army : ‘‘ The imperial 
suite, like a whirlwind, swept through the columns, too 
fast for the men either to fall into the ranks or to present 
arms ; and before the astonished crowd could find time to 
gaze on their beloved chief, the cortége was disappearing 
| in the distance. Room, however, was always cleared ; 
the outriders called out to make way, and, at the magic 
words, the Emperor, infantry, cavairy, and artillery, were, 
peli mell, hurried to the side, often in frightful confusion, 
and with fractures of legs and arms.” 

It is curious to witness the complacency with which 
hostile historians represent Napoleon #s a monster of de- 
pravity, while, at the same time, they are compelled to 
| confess that he was loved, almost to adoration, by all who 
| approached his person. In the above absurd calumny, Mr. 

Alison represents the soldiers as looking up with gratitude 

to their “ beloved chief,” even while squirming in mutila- 
| tion beneath his chariot wheels. We may well inquire 
with Colonel Napier, to what undiscerning men do these 
| writers venture to make such representations. Napoleon 
| is represented as a demon in character, who won almost 
! superhuman love from ail who knew him. 
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A terrible battle ensued. Fifteen hundred of | the safety of Ney and Davoust. Notwithstand- 
Eugene’s division, in advance of the rest of the | ing the peril of his position, in the midst of ac- 
corps, for an hour resisted the onset of more cumulating hosts of Russians, he resolved to 
than twenty thousand Russians, by whom they await their arrival. For two days that little 
were surrounded. Repelling all demands to | band stood upon the plain, bidding defiance to 
capitulate, they resolved to cut their way back | the hostile armies which frowned upon them 
again through the Russian lines to join the | from all the adjacent heights) The name of 


viceroy. They formed themselves into a solid 
square, and rushed upon the enemy’s columns. 

The Russians opened their ranks, and allowed 
this feeble and almost defenseless band to ad- | 
vance into their midst. Then, after they com- 
prehended their object, either from pity or ad- 
miration, the enemy’s battalions, which lined 
both sides of the road, entreated them to sur- 
render. They seemed reluctant mercilessly to 
shoot down such brave men; but the only 
answer they received was, a more determined 
march, stern silence, and the presented bayonet. 
The whole of the enemy’s fire was then poured 
in upon them at once, at the distance of but a 
few yards, and the half of this heroic column 
was stretched lifeless or wounded upon the 
ground. The survivors instantly closed up into 
another compact square. Not a man wavered. 
Thus they marched on through this awful fire, 
until nearly every individual had fallen. A few 
only of these resolute men saw the advancing 
divisions of Eugene. They then ran and threw 
themselves into those feeble ranks, which open- 
ed to receive them. 

Eugene had now to fight his way through 
more than double his own numbers, while 
breasting batteries, which plowed his ranks | 
with grape-shot. It is difficult to conceive how 
asingle man eseaped. The enemy occupied a 
position which swept the road. There seemed 
to be no hope unless that wooded height, brist- | 
ling with cannon, could be carried. Three 
hundred men were selected to ascend to the 
forlorn assault. The battery opened upon the | 
devoted band, and, in a few minutes, every in- 
dividual was weltering in blood. Not one sur- 
vived those terrific discharges. 

Eugene had now but four thousand men left. 
Night, cold, long, and dark, came roughly to 
his aid. Leaving their fires burning to deceive 
the foe, these indomitable men, with noiseless 
step and almost suspended breath, crept at 
midnight along the fields, and passed around 
the unassailable position. There was a moment 
of frightful peril in this critical march. The 
moon suddenly burst from the clouds, revealing | 
the retreating band to the Russian sentinel. | 
He immediately challenged them. They gave | 
themselves up for lost. A Pole ran up to the | 
Russian, and speaking to him in his own lan- | 
guage, said, with great composure, “ Be silent! | 
We are out on a secret expedition.” The senti- | 
nel, deceived, gave no alarm. Eugene thus 
escaped, and early in the morning rejoined the 
Emperor. Napoleon had been waiting all the | 
preceding day for the viceroy, in intense anx- 
iety, on the plains of Krasnoi. 

Napoleon now became extremely anxious for | 








Napoleon was such a terror, that the Russians 
dared not march from their encampments. 

“Kutusoff,” says Sir Walter Scott, “‘seems to 
have acted toward Napoleon, and the Grand 
Army, as the Greenland fishers do to the whale, 
whom they are careful not to approach in his 
dying agonies, when pain, fury, and a sense of 
revenge, render the last struggle of the levi- 
athan }cculiarly dangerous.” 

Still no tidings could be heard respecting the 
lost marshals. Napoleon now adopted the most 
extraordinary resolve, to turn back for their 
rescue. A bolder or more magnanimous deed 
history has never recorded. Napoleon, with his 
little band accompanying him, was now safe. 
He had foreed his way through the last barrier. 
An unobstructed retreat through Lithuania was 
open before him. By delay, he was enabling 
the enormous forees of the enemy to get pos- 
session of rivers and defiles in his advance, and 
cut off his retreat. He distinctly saw all this. 
And yet he determined to fight his way back 
into the wilds of Russia, to deliver his friends, 
or to perish with them. 

England and America have wondered why 


| those who knew Napoleon loved him with such 


strange devotion. It was because he was wor- 


| thy of their love; because he was one of the 


most generous, magnanimous, and self-denying 
of mortals. Could Davoust and Ney forget this 
man, who, regardless of famine and the blasts 
of winter, and of a retreat, still before him, of 
more than a thousand miles, could turn back, 
into the snow-drifted wilderness, for their res- 
cue, and in face of an army outnumbering his 
own almost ten to one! With but nine thousand 
men, half famished, exhausted, and almost with- 
out arms, he resolved to assail eighty thousand 
of the enemy. By plunging into the very midst 
of their batteries and their thronged intrench- 
ments, he would draw upon himself the sabres 
and the shot of the foe, and thus might produce 
a diversion in favor of Davoust and Ney. By 
so doing there was a chance that his friends 
might be enabled to break through those de- 
files which barred their escape from the wilds 
of Russia. Such traits of character resistlessly 
command the love and homage of all generous 
hearts. 

Napoleon was nearly surrounded by the 
Russians. Unintimidated by those perils, he vig- 
orously adopted measures for breaking through 
the foe. 

“I have acted the Emperor long enough,” 
said he, as he left his miserable quarters; “ it 
is time I should again become a general.” 

A powerful division of the enemy occupied 
an important position on his left. He called 
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ments. With their artillery 
they made wide and deep 
breaches in the ranks of 
the French, whose advance 
they could not retard. The 
enemy’s guns were flash- 
ing in the east, the west, 
and the south. The north 
alone remained open. A 
heavy column of the Rus- 
sians were marching to an 
eminence, there to rear q 
battery which would com- 
plete the inclosing circle, 
and which seemed to ren- 
der the escape of the French 
impossible. Napoleon was 
apprised of the peril. 
“Very well,” said he, 


calmly: “let a battalion 
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General Rapp, and said to him, “Set out im- 
mediately, and, during the darkness, attack that 
body with the bayonet. This is the first time 
the enemy has exhibited such audacity. I am 
determined to make him repent it in such a way 
that he will never again approach my head- 
quarters.” 

After a few moments’ thought, he recalled 
him, saying, ‘No! let Roguet and his division 
go. Remain where you are. I must not have 
you killed. I shall have occasion for you at 
Dantzie.”* 

Two nocturnal attacks were made, prepar- 
atory to the great conflict in the morning. 
They were perfectly successful. The French, 
without firing a musket, plunged with the bay- 
onet into the densest masses of the foe; and the 
Russians, amazed at such desperate valor, re- 
tired before them. 

Morning dawned. The Russian battalions 
and batteries encircled the French on three 
sides. Napoleon, placing himself at the head 
of his six thousand guards, advanced with a 
firm step, into the centre of that terrible circle, 
to break through. Mortier, with a few thou- 
sand men, deployed to protect his right. A 
battalion of foot men of the Old Guard, formed 
in a square, like a fortress of rock, to support 
the left wing of this feeble, yet indomitable col- 
umn of attack. 

The battle commenced. The enemy were 
still sufficiently numerous to crush Napoleon 
and his wasted battalions, by their mass alone, 
in marching forward, without firing a gun. But 
they did not dare to move from their intrench- 





* “Rapp, as he was carrying th.s order to Roguet, 
could not help feeling astonished that his chief, surround- 
ed by eighty thousand of the enemy, whom he was going 
to attack the next day with nine thousand, should have 
so little doubt about his safety as to be thinking of what 
he should have to do at Dantzic, acity from which he was 
separated by the winter, two hostile armies, famine, and 
eighty leagues of distance.”"—CounT PHIip DE SEGUR, 
vol. ii. p. 158. 





of my chasseurs take pos- 
session of it.” Giving no 
more heed to this peril, he continued with un- 
flinching perseverance to pierce the masses of 
his foe. 

The battle continued until two o'clock in the 
afternoon. At last, Davoust made his appear- 
ance. Aided by the attack of Napoleon, he had 
been able to force his way through the Russians, 
driving swarms of Cossacks before him. The val- 
iant bands met, struggling through clouds of 
smoke, and reeling before the terrific discharges 
of batteries, which incessantly plowed their 
ranks. There was no time for congratulations, 
upon that field of peril and of blood. Napoleon 
inquired eagerly for Ney. He had not been 
heard from. He was probably lost. 

Still Napoleon hesitated to retire. He could 
hardly endure the thought of leaving his heroic 
Marshal in the hands of the foe. At last, the 
danger that all would be destroyed was so im- 
minent, that Napoleon reluctantly decided to 
continue the retreat. He called Mortier to his 
side. Sorrowfully pressing his hand, he said: 

“We have not a moment to lose. The en- 
emy is overwhelming us in all directions. Ku- 
tusoff may reach the last elbow of the Boris- 
thenes before us, and cut off our retreat. | 
must therefore proceed rapidly thither with 
the Old Guard. You and Davoust wust en- 
deavor to hold the enemy in check until night. 
Then you must advance, and rejoin me.” 

Napoleon, his heart almost bursting with 
grief at the thought of abandoning Ney, slowly 
retired from the field of battle. Mortier and 
Davoust, with but three thousand men, re- 
mained to arrest the advance of fifty thousand 
enemies. A shower of balls and grape-shot 
swept their ranks. Proudly refusing to accel- 
erate their steps, they retired as deliberately as 
they would have done from a field of summer 
parade, Their path was marked by the gory 
bodies of the dead. Their wounded comrades 
they bore in their arms. “Do you hear, sol- 
diers?” said General Laborde; “the Marshal 
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orders ordinary time! ordinary time, Py 
diers !”* 

Napoleon, with a beechen stick in his hand, | 
toiled along on foot: He proceeded slowly and 


hesitatingly, as if still half resolved to turn back | 


again in pursuit of Ney. As he advanced, he 


manifested the deepest grief for the lost Mar- 
shal. He spoke of him incessantly, of his cour- | 


age, of his genius, his true nobility of charac- | 
ter. The twilight of the short winter's day | 
soon disappeared, and another dismal night 
of woe and death darkened over the wasted 
and bleeding army. In the night Napoleon 
was overheard saying to himself, 

“The misery of my poor soldiers cuts me to 
the heart. Yet I can not relieve them, without 
establishing myself in some place. But how is 
it possible to stop without ammunition, pro- 
visions, or artillery? I am not strong enough | 
to halt. I must reach Minsk as quickly as pos- 
sible.” 

He had hardly uttered these words when an 
officer entered, and informed him that Minsk, 


where he had centred his last hope, with all | 
its magazines, had fallen into the hands of the | 
enemy. Fora moment Napoleon seemed over- | 


powered by the blow. But instantly recover- | 
ing himself, he said firmly, yet sadly, 

“Very well! we have now then ‘nothing to | 
.do but to force our way with the bayonet.” 

At one o’clock in the morning he sent for 
General Rapp. 

“My affairs,” said the Emperor, “are going 
very badly. These poor soldiers rend my 
heart. I can not, however, relieve them.” 

At that time an alarm of attack was made | 
upon the encampment. The silence of mid- | 
night was suddenly interrupted by the roar of 
artillery and the rattle of musketry. A scene | 


of indescribable confusion and clamor ensued. 


Napoleon seemed as tranquil as if seated on 
a sofa at St. Cloud. 


“Go,” said he gently to General Rapp, “and | 


see what is the matter. I am sure that some 
of those rogues of Cossacks want to prevent 
our sleeping.” 

The midnight alarm, like the rapid sweep of 
the whirlwind, soon passed away. The ex- 
hausted troops again threw themselves upon 
the snow-covered ground, where the freezing 
blast was even more merciless and fatal than 
the bullet of the foe. 

The extreme sufferings of the French army, 
during this period, were faithfully narrated to 
France by Napoleon, in his twenty-ninth bulle- 
tin. In this celebrated document, he made no 
attempt to conceal the measurelessness of the 
disaster. 

“The cold,” says the bulletin, “suddenly in- 
creased after the 7th. On the 14th, 15th, and 


16th, the thermometer was 16 and 18 degrees | 
below freezing point, and the roads were cover- | 





* For a more full account of this extraordinary enter- 
prise, see ‘‘ Napoleon’s Russian Expedition, by Count 
Philip de Segur.” 


ed withice. The cavalry, artillery, and baggage 

| horses died every night, not by “hundreds, but 
by thousands, especially those of Germany and 
France. The cay alry were all on foot. The 
artillery and baggage were without means of 
conveyance, 

“The army which was so fine on the 6th, was 
| very different on the 14th, almost without ar- 
tillery, cavalry, and transports. Without cav- 
alry we had no means of reconnoitering a quar- 
ter of a league, while, without artillery, we 
could not firmly await or risk a battle. It 
was requisite therefore to march, in order not 

to be forced into an engagement, which the 
| want of ammunition prevented our desiring. 
| it was necessary for us to occupy a certain 
space of ground, and that without cavalry to 
| woe or to connect our columns. This diffi- 
| culty, added to the immense frost, rendered 
| our situation miserable. Those whom nature 
had not sufficiently steeled to be superior to 
fate or fortune, lost their gayety and good- 
| humor, and dreamed only of misfortunes and 
catastrophes. Those whose constitutions ena- 
bled them to brave vicissitudes, preserved their 
spirits and ordinary manners, and saw new 
| glories in the difficulties to be surmounted. 
| The énemy, finding upon the road traces of the 
disasters which had befallen the French army, 
endeavored to take advantage of them. They 
| surrounded all the columns with Cossacks, who 
earns off, like the Arabs of the desert, the 
| trains and carriages which for a moment di- 
| verged from, or loitered on the march. This 
contemptible cavalry, which can only make a 
noise, and is incapable of penetrating through 
a company of voltigeurs, was rendered formid- 
| able by circumstances. Nevertheless, the ene- 
my had to repent of all the serious attempts 
which he made.” 

The enfeebled army soon crossed the Dnieper 
| and entered the town of Orcha. Here they 
found houses, fire, and provisions. For the first 
time since leaving Moscow, the soldiers enjoyed 
shelter, comfort, and abundant refreshments. 
“Napoleon entered Orcha,” says Segur, “ with 
six thousand guards, the remaips of thirty-five 
thousand; Eugene with eighteen hundred sol- 
diers, the remains of forty-two thousand; and 
Davoust with four thousand, the remains of 
seventy thousand.”* 

The heroic Marshal had lost every thing. 
He was emaciate with toil, sleeplessness, and 
fasting. His clothes were in tatters. He had 
not even a shirt. Some one gave him a hand- 
kerchief with which to wipe his face, which 
was white with frost. He seized a loaf of bread, 
and devoured it voraciously, exclaiming, “ None 
but men of iron constitutions ean support such 





trials. It is physically impossible to resist them. 





* The apparent inconsistency in the numbers. which 
are frequently mentioned ir the narrative, arises from the 
fact that each day thousands were perishing, while other 
thousands were joining the army, from divisions posted 
along the line of retreat. 
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} There are limits to human strength, the 
utmost of which have been exceeded,” 
Still, his determined spirit had never for 
one moment been vanquished. At every 
defile he halted and beat back the foe, 
struggling incessantly against an inun. 
dation of disorder. 

Napoleon was still inquiring for Ney, 
A feeling of grief pervaded the whole 
army. Four days had now passed since 
he had been heard from. Nearly all 
hope had vanished. Still, every one 
was looking back across the Dnieper, 
hoping to obtain a glimpse in the dis. 
tant horizon of the approach of his col- 
umns. They listened to catch, if possi- 
ble, the sound of his conflict with the 
foe. But nothing was to be heard but 
the cold sweep of the wintery wind; 
nothing was to be seen but swarms of 
Cossacks, crowding the opposite banks 
of the stream, and menacing the bridges. 
Some proposed, since there was no more 
hope, to blow up these bridges, and thus 
retard the pursuit of the Russians. Oth- 
ers, however, would not consent, as it 
seemed to seal the doom of their lost 
companions in arms. 

Night again set in, and the weary sol- 
diers, in comfortable quarters, for a mo-+ 
ment forgot their woes. Napoleon was 
partaking of a frugal supper with Gen- 
eral Lefebvre, when a joyful shout was 
heard in the streets, “Marshal Ney is 
safe!” At that moment a Polish officer 
entered the room, and reported that 
the Marshal was a few leagues distant, 
on the banks of the river, harassed by 
swarms of Cossacks, and that he had 
sent for assistance. Napoleon sprang 
from his chair, seized the informant by 
both arms, and exclaimed, with intense 
emotion, 

“Ts that really true? Are you snre 
of it?” Then, in an outburst of rapture, 
he added, “I have two hundred millions 
of gold in my vaults at the Tuileries. | 
would have given them all to save Mar- 
shal Ney!” 

It was a cold and gloomy winter's 
night. The soldiers were exhausted by 
almost superhuman toil and suffering. 
But, without a murmur, five thousand 
men, at the call of Eugene, roused them- 
selves from their slumbers, and left their 
warm fires, to proceed to the rescue of 
the Marshal. They traversed unknown 
and snowy paths for about six miles. 
Often they stopped to listen; but no 
sound of their lost friends could be 
heard. The river, encumbered with 
ice, flowed chill and drear at their side. 
i] Dismal forests of pines and firs frowned 

along their way. The gloom and silence 
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discharged. Far off in the distance they heard | messenger as a traitor. Ney restrained him, 
the faint response of a volley of musketry. The| and the man, who was probably innocent of 
Marshal had not a single piece of artillery left. | all guile, was disarmed and made prisoner. The 
Eagerly the two corps hastened to meet. Eu- | enemy’s fire was now poured in upon the French 
gene Beauharnais, one of the noblest of men, | without merey and without cessation. “ All 
whom no perils could daunt, and whom no | the hills,” says an eye-witness, “which but a 
sufferings could subdue, threw himself into the | moment before looked cold and silent, became 
arms of his rescued friend, and wept for joy. | like so many volcanoes in eruption.” But these 
Soldiers, officers, generals, all rushed together, | perils did but fan into increased intensity the 








and mingled in affectionate embraces. 

The reunited bands returned rejoicingly to 
Orcha. As Marshal Ney related to the Empe- 
ror the perils through which he had passed, | 
Napoleon grasped his hand, and hailed him by 
the proud title of “Bravest of the Brave.” The | 
unconquerable Marshal had infused his own en- | 
ergy into the bosoms of his troops. In view of 
these extraordinary achievements, accomplished 
by the genius of one man, Napoleon, in charac- 
teristic language, remarked, “‘ Better is an army 
of deer commanded by a lion, than an army of 
lions commanded by a deer.” 

Ney had left Smolensk, about one hundred | 
miles distant, on the 17th with but six thousand | 
soldiers. He arrived at Orcha with but fifteen | 
hundred, and without a single cannon. He had 
been compelled to leave all his sick and wound- | 
ed to the mercy of the enemy. The road over 
which he passed, he found strewed with the | 
traces of the dreadful rout of his friends who | 
had preceded him. Every where were to be | 
seen broken muskets, and sabres, overthrown 
carriages, dismounted cannon, and the frozen 
bodies of men and horses. 

He passed the battle-field of Krasnoi, where 
the Emperor had halted, and had so heroically 
fought for the rescue of his lost companions. 
It was covered with the icy bodies of the dead. 
On the ensuing day a wintery mist enveloped 
them, so that they could see but a few feet in 
advance. Suddenly they found themselves di- 
rectly in front of a Russian battery, where the 
enemy, in vastly superior numbers, disputed 
their passage. A Russian officer presented 
himself, and demanded the sword of Ney. The 
commander of the Russian forces was so con- 
scious of the valor of this extraordinary man, 
that with the demand for surrender, he sent an 
apology for making such a summons. 

“Field-marshal Kutusoff,” said the envoy, 
“would not have presumed to make so cruel a 
proposal to so great a general, to a warrior so 
renowned, if there remained a single chance of 
safety for him. But there are eighty thousand 
Russians surrounding Marshal Ney. If the | 
Marshal doubts this, Kutusoff will permit him 
to send a man to pass through his ranks, and 
count his forces.” Ney gave the noble re- 
sponse, “ A Marshal of France never surrenders.” 

Even while this scene was passing, the ene- 
my, either fhrough treachery or by mistake, | 
discharged a battery of forty guns loaded with 
grape-shot, directly into the bosoms of the 
French. The carnage was awful. A French 
officer darted forward to cut down the Russian | 














ardor and the courage of Ney. 

“ Kutusoff,” says Segur, “had not deceived 
him. On his side there were indeed eighty 
thousand men, in complete ranks, well fed and 
in double lines, full and deep; a numerous cav- 
alry; an immense artillery, occupying a formid- 
able position; in short, every thing, and for- 
tune to boot, which is alone equal to all the 
rest. On ours, five thousand half-famished sol- 
diers—a straggling and dismembered column, 
a wavering and languid march; arms defective 
and dirty, and the greater part of them mute, 
or shaking in enfeebled hands. And yet the 
French leader had no thought of yielding or per- 
ishing, but to eut his way through the enemy.” 

Ney, undaunted, placed himself at the head 
of a column, and rushed upon the hostile in- 
trenchments. With five thousand men he un- 
derteok to force a passage through eighty thou- 
sand. With six pieces of cannon he ventured 
to march upon batteries bristling with two 
hundred pieces. The unequal combat was main- 
tained until night enveloped the field. Ney, 
then finding it impossible to break through, and 
leaving half of his little army dead upon the 
field, ordered a retreat back again into the in- 
hospitable wilds of Russia, toward Smolensk. 

His troops heard this strange command with 
utter amazement. They, however, instantly 
obeyed. Turning their backs upon their com- 
rades who had preceded them, upon their Em- 
peror, upon France, they retraced their steps 
into those frozen regions from which they were 
so anxious to escape. For an hour or two they 
hastily traversed, in the darkness, an unknown 
and savage road, until they came to a small 
river. Ney broke the ice to see which way the 
current ran. 

“This stream,” said he, “flows in to the 
Dnieper. It shall be our guide.” Cold, hun- 
gry, weary, and bleeding, the feeble band strug- 
gled along the frozen banks of the stream, until 
they came to the Dnieper, the Borysthenes of 
the ancients. A lame peasant, the only inhab- 
itant whom they encountered, informed them 
where they might probably pass on the ice. 
A bend in the river had at this point clogged 
the floating masses. The cold had cemented 
them, Above and below, the stream was still 
filled with movable fragments. In this spot 
only was a passage possible; and here it was 
full of danger. 

Ney, wrapped in his cloak, threw himself 
upon the snow, and slept while the troops 
pressed across in single file. The ice was thin, 
and bent and crackled under their feet. The 
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wagons, laden with the sick and wounded sol- | 


diers, next attempted to pass, but the frail sur- 


face broke beneath the weight. Many of the | 


wagons sank. A few faint shrieks were heard 
as the mutilated sufferers were submerged in 


the icy waves, their cold and silent sepulchre. | 


The Cossacks tracked the retreat of the French, 
and, keeping beyond the reach of musket-shot, 
fired incessantly upon their helpless victims 


with artillery. Ney pressed vigorously on, by | 


day and by night, without rest, and a little after 
midnight, on the 20th, the wrecks of the Grand 
Army were sadly united at Orcha. 

During this retreat, an unnatural mother 
abandoned her child in the snow. Marshal 
Ney took the little sufferer in his arms, soothed 
it with tenderness, and carried it back to its 
parent. Again the wretched woman, rendered 
fiend-like by misery, cast the poor child from 


the overladen sledge. Again the Marshal, as | 
tender-hearted as he was brave, rescued the | 


child. The indignant soldiers threw the moth- 
er from the sledge, to perish in the ice. They 
covered the friendless child with furs and blank- 
ets. They subsequently watched over him with 
great care. This little orphan was afterward 
seen at the Beresina, then at Wilna, and again 
at Kowno. He finally escaped all the horrors 
of the retreat. 

Napoleon could now muster but about twelve 
thousand effective men. Still, a vast and un- 
counted train of stragglers encumbered the 
army. For the next three days the suffering 
band pressed on, defying all the efforts of their 
multitudinous foes to arrest them. When Na- 
poleon left Moscow to attack Kutusoff, with his 
assembled army, at Kalouga, General Wittgen- 
stein, with a large army, was three hundred 
miles in the rear of Napoleon’s left wing. Six 
hundred miles farther off, General Tehitchagoff 
was returning with his army of sixty thousand 


men, which had just been released from war- | 


fare with the Turks. Both of these well-ap- 
pointed hosts were marching, to unite their 
forces, upon the banks of the Beresina. Three 
armies were thus crowding upon the Emperor. 
The passage of the Beresina had now become 
the great point of peril.* 





* “A secret treaty of peace had been signed at Bucha- 
rest between the Russians and the Turks. This peace 
was the work of England, and was secured through the 
instrumentality of a false document, which the cabinet at 
London caused to be presented to the Grand Vizier. It 
was a forged letter from Napoleon, in which he proposed 


to Alexander the dismemberment of the Turkish Empire. | 


Joseph Fonton, who for a long time had been a stipendia- 
ry of England, being consulted by Galib Effendi, testified 


to the authenticity of the document. When the Sultan | 


learned of the entrance of Napoleon into Russia, he re- 
fused to ratify the treaty, and was only induced to do so | 
by the menacing attitude of England. This delay of the 
ratification delayed the Russian army in Moldavia, and 
did not release it until October. It consequently was un- 
able to oppose the French army at any time during the 
retreat, until it encountered the French at the famous | 
passage of the Beresina.”—Histoire de Napoleon, par M 
pe Norvins. 

Thus Russia became hostile to Napoleon because be , 








Napoleon had left a strong force, with abund. 
| ant magazines, at Borisoff, an important town 
which covered the passage of the stream, At 
| this place he was sanguine in his expectation 
| of finding refreshment, repose, and powerful 
additions to his army in men and in the en. 
ginery of war. . 

On the evening of the 23d, Napoleon receive) 
intelligence that, through the great negligence 
| of one of his generals, Borisoff had been eap- 
| tured, and, with all its stores, was in the hands 
| of the enemy. He was quite unprepared to 
hear of this terrible disaster. For a moment 
he was silent; then, raising his hand toward 
heaven, he sighed heavily, and said, 

“Is it written there that we shall commit 
nothing but errors?” 

“ Nevertheless,” says Napier, “these first 
words of impatience were the only ones which 
escaped him, and the valet-de-chambre who as. 
| sisted him was the only one who witnessed his 
agitation. Duroc, Daru, and Berthier all said 
that they knew nothing of it—that they saw 
him unshaken. This was doubtless so as to 
outward appearance, for he retained sufficient 
command over himself to avoid betraying his 
anxiety.” 

The path of the army seemed now entirely 
hedged up. Escape was apparently impossible. 
Napoleon was still nearly seven hundred miles 
|from where he had crossed the Niemen, at 
Kowno. The officers, who were with him, ex- 
| pressed their earnest wishes that their sov- 

ereign, by abandoning the army, might him- 
tself reach France, “ were it even through th: 
| air,” said M. Daru, ‘‘since the passage of the 
| earth seems barred. Your Majesty could muck 
;more certainly serve the army in Paris than 
| here.” 
Napoleon carefully studied the maps, ex- 
| amined the situation of Borisoff, and suggested 
one or two other points of passage. It was, 
however, found that the Russians had strongly 
defended all those places, The weakened army, 
| freezing and starving, could not force the stream 
| in the face of snch formidable hostile batteries. 
He finally determined to attempt a passage at 
Studzianea, a village a little to the right of 
Borisoff, The river was here ebout three hun- 
dred yards wide, and six feet deep. It was a 
desperate venture. There was no bridge. The 
stream was filled with floating ice. The land- 
ing on the opposite side was in a marsh, sur- 
rounded by heights, occupied by a powerful and 
well-organized army. Napoleon, however, re- 
lied firmly upon the resources of his genius, 
and upon the courage and devotion of his fol- 
lowers. With alacrity he made preparations 
for the fearful enterprise. 

He collected all the remaining Eagles of the 


} 








would not consent to the dismemberment of the Turkish 
Empire ; and the Turks became his foe because England 
had convinced them, by false documents, that Napoleon 
was co-operating with Alexander for the conquest of Con 
stantinople. 
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several regiments, and caused them to be burn- 


. ' 
ed. All the unnecessary carriages were de- 


stroyed. Eighteen hundred of his dismounted 
guard were formed into two battalions. He 
assembled around his own person, all the offi- 
cers who had been able to save their horses. 
This corps, being formed into a company of five 
hundred officers, was denominated “ the sacred 
squadron.” Generals of division performed the 
functions of captains, and inferior officers, with 
cordial good-will, shouldered the musket, and 
took their places in the ranks. The spirit of 
this feeble band, animated by the indomitable 
energy of Napoleon, still remained unbroken. 

These arrangements being completed, the 
troops again commenced their march through 
the dark pine forest, which there covers the 
country. The retreating army presented a mot- 
ley array, of about forty thousand men, wom- 
en, and children. As they approached Borisoff, 
loud shouts were heard, which they supposed 
arose from the exultant and defiant Russians. 
A party was sent forth to reconnoitre. They 
soon returned with the almost blissful news, 
that the corps of Marshals Victor and Oudinot 
had retaken Borisoff, and were waiting for Na- 
poleon. 

The joy and the anguish of this meeting of 


the French soldiers can not be described. Vic- | 


tor’s men were ignorant of the disasters which 
the Grand Army had encountered since its evac- 
uation of Moscow. They were totally unpre- 


pared for such a spectacle of misery. Their 
comrades presented themselves clothed in rags, 
pieces of carpet, and untanned horse skins. 
Their feet were covered with wretched substi- 


| turn of reproach, but of entreaty. And, in fact, 
did he not share the common danger? Who of 
them all risked so much as he? Who had suf- 
fered the greatest loss in this disaster? If any 
imprecations were ever uttered it was not in 
his presence ; for it seemed that, of all misfor- 
tunes, that of incurring his displeasure was the 
greatest.” 

The river Beresina flows rapidly along its 
| channel a few miles beyond Borisoff. The re 
treating Russians had destroyed the bridge. 
Upon the opposite bank of the river they had 
planted very formidable batteries. Napoleon 
remained two days at Borisoff refreshing his 
troops. On the 25th a variety of movements 
were made, to deceive the enemy, as to the 
point at which he intended to cross the river. 
In the mean time, with secrecy, arrangements 
were made for constructing a bridge where a 
dense forest. would conceal their operations from 
view. The Russians, in vast numbers, occupied 
the adjacent heights. The French trocps were 
secreted all day in the woods, ready to com- 
mence the construction of the bridge the mo- 
ment night should come. Hardly had the win- 
ter’s sun gone down behind the frozen hills, ere 
they sprang to their work. No fire could be 
| allowed. They worked through the long and 
dark night, many of them often up to their 
necks in water, and struggling against immense 
masses of ice, which were floated down by the 

stream. The tires of the wheels were wrench- 
ed off for eramp-irons, and cottages were torn 
down for timber. 

Napoleon superintended the work in person, 
| toiling with the rest. He uttered not a word 





tutes for shoes. They were emaciate, haggard, | which could indicate any want of confidence in 


. } . 
frozen, and bleeding. The veterans wept to-| this desperate adventure. He was surrounded 


gether over the recital of hitherto unheard of | by three armies, constituting a mass of one 
woes; and all were horror-stricken, when in- | hundred and fifty thousand men. ‘‘In this sit- 
formed that this skeleton band of fugitives was | uation,” says the Russian historian Boutourlin, 
all that remained of that triumphant army, | “the most perilous in which he had ever found 
which had recently been proclaimed through- himself, the great captain was in no way infe- 
out Europe, as the conquerors of the capital of | rior to himself. Without allowing himself to 
Russia. With the addition of the divisions of | be dismayed by the imminence of his danger, 
Victor and Oudinot, Napoleon had now twen- | he dared to measure it with the eye of genius, 
ty-seven thousand troops, and forty thousand | and still found resources, when a general less 


stragglers. 
Through all these disasters the attachment of 


the soldiers to Napoleon continued unbroken. | 
“Thus, amidst so many persons,” says Segur, | 


“who might have reproached him with their 
misfortunes, he marched on, without the least 
fear, speaking to one and all without affectation, 
certain of being respected as long as glory could 
command respect. Knowing perfectly that he 


belonged to us, as much as we to him, his re- | 


nown being as it were a common national prop- 
erty, we should have sooner turned our arms 


against ourselves, which was the case with 


many, than against him, as being the minor 
suicide, 

“Some of them fell and died at his feet; and 
though they were in the most frightful delirium, 
their suffering never gave its wanderings the 


| skillful and less determined would not even have 
| suspected its possibility.” 

The French generals deemed the passage of 
the river utterly impracticable. Rapp, Mortier 
; and Ney, declared that if escape were now ef 
| fected, they should forever after believe in the 

Emperor's protecting star. Even Murat, con- 
stitutionally bold and reckless as he was, de- 
| clared that it was impossible to save the army. 
He urged that it was time to relinquish all 
| thoughts of reseuing any but the Emperor, on 
whose fate the salvation of France depended. 
The soldiers in the ranks expressed similar fears 
and desires. Some Polish officers volunteered 
to extricate Napoleon, by guiding him through 
obscure paths in the forest to the frontiers of 
Prussia. Poniatowski, who commanded the Po 
lish division, offered to pledge his life for the 
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success of the enterprise ; but Napoleon prompt- 
ly rejected the suggestion, as implying a cow- 
ardly and dishonorable flight. He would not 
forsake the army in this hour of its greatest 
peril. 

“Napoleon,” says Segur, “at once rejected 
this project as infamous, as being a cowardly 
flight; he was indignant that any one should 
dare to think, for a moment, that he would 
abandon his army, so long as it was in danger. 
He was, however, not at all displeased with 
Murat, either because that prince, in making 
the proposition, had afforded him an opportu- 
nity of showing his firmness, or, what is more 
probable, because he saw in it nothing but a 
mark of devotion, and because, in the eyes of a 
sovereign, the first quality is attachment to his 

rson.” 

At last the day faintly dawned in the east. 
The Russian watch-fires began to pale. Napo- 
leon, by the movements of the preceding day, 
had effectually deceived his foes. The bewil- 
dered Russian admiral consequently commenced 
withdrawing his forces from Studzianca, just as 
Napoleon commenced concentrating his army 
there. The French generals, who were anxious- 
ly, with their glasses, peering through the dusk 
of the morning to the opposite heights, could 
hardly believe their eyes when they saw the 
Russians rapidly retreating. The Russians had 
received orders to hasten to a point some eight- 
een miles down the river, where the admiral 
was convinced, by the false demonstrations of 
Napoleon, that the French intended to attempt 
the passage. 

Oudinot and Rapp hastened to the Emperor 
with the joyful tidings. Napoleon exclaimed, 
“Then I have outwitted the admiral.”"* <A 
squadron of horsemen swam, on their skeleton 
steeds, through the icy waves, and took posses- 
sion of the opposite bank. The bridge was soon 
fiuished, and two light rafts were constructed. 
The passage of the troops was now urged with 
the utmost rapidity. In the course of a few 
hours, the engineers sueceeded in constructing 
another bridge for the transportation of the 
baggage and theeannon. During the whole of 
that bleak winter’s day, and of the succeeding 
night, the French army, with its encumbering 
multitude of stragglers, were crowding across 
these narrow defiles. In the mean time the 


Russians began to return. They planted their | 


batteries upon the adjacent heights, and swept 
the bridges with a storm of cannon-balls. Far- 


ly in the morning of the 27th, the foe had ac- 
cumulated in such numbers, as to be prepared | 


to make a simultaneous attack upon the French 
on both sides of the river. Napoleon bad cross- 
ed with the advanced guard. On attaining the 
right bank of the river, he exclaimed, “My star 
atill reigns.” 

An awful conflict now ensued. The Russians 
were impelled by the confidence of success: the 
French were nerved by the energies of d 


* Admiral Tchitchagoff. 











In the midst of this demoniac scene of horror, 
mutilation, and blood, a fearful tempest arose, 
howling through the dark forests, and sweep. 
ing with hurricane fury over the embattling 
hosts. One of the frail bridges broke beneath 
the weight of artillery, baggage, and troops 
with which it was burdened. A vast and 
frenzied crowd were struggling at the heads 
of the bridges. Cannon-balls plowed through 
the living, tortured mass. They trampled u pon 
each other. Multitudes were crowded into the 
stream, and with shrieks, which pierced through 
the thunders of the battle, sank beneath the 
floating ice. The genius of Napoleon was ney- 
er more conspicuous than on this occasion. It 
is the testimony alike of friend and foe, that no 
other man could have accomplished what he ac- 
complished in the awful passage of the Beresina, 

Undismayed by the terrific scene and by the 
magnitude of his peril, he calmly studied all his 
chances, and, with his feeble band, completely 
thwarted and overthrew his multitudinous foes, 
It is difficult to ascertain the precise numbers 
in this engagement. According to Segur, who 
is perhaps the best authority to whom we can 
refer, Napoleon had but twenty-seven thousand 
fighting men, and these were exhausted, half 
famished, and miserably clothed and armed. 
There were also forty thousand stragglers and 
wounded, embarrassing his movements and 
claiming his eare. Sixty thousand Russians, 
well fed and perfectly armed, surrounded him. 
General Wittgenstein, with forty thousand ef. 
fective men, marched upon the portion of the 
army which had not yet crossed the stream. 
Marshal Victor, with but: six thousand men, 





baffled all his efforts, and for hours held this 
vast force at bay. Admiral Tchitchagoff, with 
|twenty thousand men, attacked the columns 
| which had crossed. Ney, with eight thousand 
| troops, plunged into the dense mass of foes, 
| drove them before him, and took six thousand 
prisoners. 

Through all these awful hours the engineers 
worked in preserving and repairing the bridges, 
with coolness which no perils could disturb. 
The darkness of the night put no end to the 
conflict. The Russians, trained their guns to 
bear upon the confused mass of men, horses, 
and wagons, crowding and overwhelming the 
bridges. 
| In the midst of all the horrors of the scene, 
| a little boat, carrying a mother and her two 
| children, was overturned by the floating ice. 
A soldier plunged from the bridge into the 
river, and, by great exertions, saved the young- 
est of the two children. The poor little thing, 
| in tones of despair, kept crying for its mother. 
The tender-hearted soldier was heard, endeav- 
oring to soothe it, saying, “Donot ery. I will 
not abandon you. You shall want for nothing. 
I will be your father.” 

Women were in the midst of the stream, 
struggling against the floating ice, with their 
children in their arms. And when the mother 
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was completely submerged in the cold flood, her 
stiffened arms were seen still holding her child 
above the waves. Across this bridge the sol- 
diers bore tenderly the orphan child, which 
Marshal Ney had saved at Smolensk. 

Many persons were crushed and ground to 
pieces, by the rush of heavy carriages. Bands 
of soldiers cleared their way across the bridge, 
through the encumbering crowd, with their 
bayonets and their swords. The wounded and 
the dead were trampled miserably under their 
feet. Night came, cold, dark, and dreary, and 
did but increase these awful calamities. Every 
thing was covered withsnow. The black mass 
of men, horses and carriages, traversing this 
white surface, enabled the Russian artillery 
men, from the heights which they occupied, 
unerringly to direct their fire. The howling 
of the tempest, the gloom of midnight, the in- 
cessant flash and roar of artillery, the sweep 
of cannon balls, through the dense mass, and 
the frightful explosion of shells, the whistling 
of bullets, the vociferations and shouts of the 
soldiers, the shrieks of the wounded and of the 
despairing, the wild hurras of the Cossacks, pre- 
sonted one of the most appalling scenes which 
demoniae war, has ever exhibited. The record 
alone, one would think enough to appal the 
most selfish and merciless lover of military 
glory. At last Victor, having protected the 
passage of all the regular troops, led his val- 
ant corps across, and set fire to the bridges. 
The numbers lost on this occasion, has never 
been ascertained. When the ice melted in the 
spring, twelve thousand dead bodies, were drag- 
ged from the river. 

On the 29th of October the Emperor resumed 
his march. Each hour brought an accumula- 
tion of horrors. For four days the army pass- 
ed along the icy road, marking their path by 
an awful trail of frozen corpses. On the 8d of De- 
cember they arrived at Molodeczno. Here they 
were met by convoys, sent to them from Wilna, 
and found provisions and forage in abundance. 
The wounded officers and soldiers, and every 
thing which could embarrass the movements 
of the army, were sent forward under an es- 
eort to Wilna. Several thousand fresh horses 
were obtained, and the cavalry remounted. 
The artillery was repaired; and the troops, 
refreshed and reorganized, were placed in 
marching order. 

But intelligence was also brought to Napo- 
leon that portions of Prussia, taking advantage 
of his reverses, were arming against him; and 
that even the Austrian aristocracy, deeming 
this a favorable hour to put down democracy 
in France, were assuming a hostile attitude. 
Napoleon ealled a council of all his officers, re- 

lated to them these new impending perils, and 
informed them of his consequent determination 
to return speedily to Paris. The Generals unan- 
imously approved of this design. He, however, 
remained with the army two dayslonger. On 
the 5th the troops arrived at Smorgoni. 
Vow VIIL—No. 46.—21 


They were now within the borders of ancient 
Poland. Though still within the dominions 
of Russia, they here met with sympathy and 
friends) The great difficulties of the retreat 
were now surmounted. Napoleon invited all 
his Marshals to sup with him. At the eonelu- 
sion of the repast, he informed them that he 
should set out that night for France. He as- 
sured them that he would soon return at the 
head of three hundred thousand men, and re- 
peat the conquest which the frost had retarded. 

“T leave,” said he, ‘the command of the army 
to the King of Naples. I hope that you will 
obey him as you would me, and that the most 
perfect harmony willreign among you. He then 
embraced them all and took leave. It was ten 
o'clock at night. Two sledges were drawn up 
before the door. The officers gathered sadly 
and affectionately around the Emperor. Na 
poleon took his seat in one of the sledges, with 
Caulaincourt by his side. Duroe and Lobau 
followed in the other sledge. Their only escort 
consisted of a few Poles of the Royal Guard. 

For leaving the army under these cireum- 
stances, Napoleon has been severely censured. 
It has been called a shameful and a cowardly 
abandonment. A Russian historian has, how- 
ever, been more just. General Boutourlin, aid- 
de-camp to the Emperor Alexander, says, 

“Various judgments have been formed re- 
specting this departure. Yet nothing would 
be more easy than to justify it. Napoleon was 
not merely the general of the army, which he 
left; and since the fate of all France was depend 
ent upon his ‘person, it is clear that, under ex 
isting circumstances, his first duty was, less to 
witness the death-throes of the remnant of his 
army, than to watch over the safety of the great 
empire which he ruled. Now he could not per 
form that duty better than by going to Paris, 
that by his presence, he might hasten the or- 
ganization of new armies, to replace that which 
he had lost.” 

Even Bourrienne, though unable to conceal 
the hostility with which he was animated, ex- 
claims, “It is not without indignation that I 
have heard that departure attributed by some 
to cowardice and fear. Napoleon a coward! 
They know nothing of his character who say 
so. Tranquil in the midst of danger, he was 
never more happy than on the field of battle.” 

In reference to this astonishing retreat, Col- 
onel Napier says, with candor which honors his 
character, and which proves him to have been 
indeed a magnanimous foe, 

“To have struggled with hope under such 
astounding difficulties, was scarcely to be ex- 
pected from the greatest minds. But, like the 
Emperor, to calculate and combine the most stu- 
pendous efforts with calmness and accuracy ; 
to seize every favorable chance with unerring 
rapidity; to sustain every reverse with undis- 
turbed constancy, never urged to rashness by 
despair, yet enterprising to the utmost verge 
of daring, consistent with reason, was a display 
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of intellectual greatness, so surpassing, that it 
is not without justice Napoleon has been called, 
in reference as well to past ages as to the pres- 
ent, the foremost of mankind.” 

“During fourteen days and nights,” says 
Caulaincourt, “ which followed the disasters of 
Moscow, I am enabled to affirm that never, 
under any circumstances, did I see him manifest 
such heroic magnanimity. Seated by my side 
im a narrow sledge, exposed to every kind of 
danger, suffering severely from cold, and often 
from hunger, for we could not stop any where ; 
leaving behind him the scattered wrecks of his 
army, Napoleon’s courage never forsook him. 
Yet his spirit was not buoyed by any illusory 
hope. He had sounded the depth of the abyss. 
His eagle eye had scanned the prospect before 
him.” 

“Caulaincourt,” said he, “this is a serious 
state of things; but rest assured my courage 
will not flinch. My star is clouded; but all is 
not lost. In three months I shall have on foot 
a million of armed citizens, and three hundred 
thousand fine troops of the line. I, the Em- 
peror, am only a man. But all Frenchmen 
know that on that man depend the destinies of 
their country, the destinies of their families, and. 
the safety of their homes.” 

After a very narrow escape from being cap- 
tured by the Russians, Napoleon passed rapidly 
through Wilna; and on the 10th of December 
entered Warsaw. The Abbé de Pradt, who was 
then the French embassador at Warsaw, has 
given a very singular account in his “‘ Embassy 
to Warsaw in 1812,” of an interview he had, at 
that time, with the Emperor. It is regarded 
by Napoleon’s friends as a gross caricature, in- 
tended to represent him in an odious light. 

Napoleon, at St. Helena, referring to the 
Abbé de Pradt, said, “But the Abbé did not 

fulfill, at Warsaw, any of the objects which had 
‘been intended. On the contrary he did a great 
deal of mischief. Reports against him poured 
in from every quarter. Even the young men, 
the clerks attached to the embassy, were sur- 
prised at his conduct, and went so far as to 
aceuse him of maintaining an understanding 
‘with the enemy, which I by no means believed. 
Brat he certainly had a long talk with me, which 
he misrepresents, as might have been expected ; 
and it was at the very moment when he was 
delivering a long prosing speech, which appear- 
ed toe me a mere string of absurdity and imper- 
tinenee, that I scrawled, on the corner of the 
chimney-piece, the order to withdraw him from 
his embassy, and to send him, as soon as possi- 
‘ble, to France; a circumstance which was the 
cause of a good deal of merriment at the time, 
and which the Abbé seems very desirous of 
concealing.* 





* The Abbé de Pradt subsequently wrote of Napoleon 
in a far more appreciative tone. Las Cases, in his Memo- 
rial of St. Helena, says, ‘‘ At this part of my journal were 
mserted several pages, full of details, very disereditable to 





It will be found, in a succeeding chapter, 
that the Abbé subsequently paid a noble tnib. 
ute to the character of the Emperor, as he in. 
dignantly repelled the insults which the allies 
heaped upon their fallen foe. Napoleon, who 
is represented by all who knew him, as one of 
the most forgiving of men, was much gratified 
by this virtual amende. 

Napoleon was well aware of the perfidy of 
his feudal allies. The celerity of his move. 
ments alone prevented his being made a pris 
oner, as he passed through Bavaria. He was, 
however, reserved for a more melanchdly fate 
than that of Richard Cour de Lion. Earth 
could have no heavier woes for him, than th: 
lingering torments of St. Helena. The Empe- 
ror drove forward, without intermission, by 
night and by day. At one o'clock in the morn. 
ing of the 14th of December, his solitary sledge 
entered the streets of Dresden. But a few 
months before, Napoleon had left that city, sur. 
rounded by magnificence such as no earthly 
monarch has ever equaled. He: immediately 
held a long private conference with the king 
of Saxony, the most faithful and devoted of all 
his allies. Again entering his sledge, and out. 
stripping even his couriers in speed, in four 
days he reached Paris. 

It was midnight on the 18th of December, 
The Empress, sick, anxious, and extremely de- 
jected, had just retired to rest, at the Tuileries. 
She supposed that the Emperor was still strug- 
gling with his foes, in the midst of the wilds 
of Russia. Suddenly the voices of men were 
heard in the ante-chamber. A ery from one of 
the maids of honor madé the Empress aware 
that something extraordinary had happened. 
In her alarm she leaped from the bed. At that 
moment the door was opened, and a man, en- 
veloped in furs, rushed in and clasped her in 
his arms, It was the Emperor. 

The news of the Emperor’s arrival spread 
rapidly through the metropolis. Napoleon had 
issued a bulletin, frankly communicating the 
whole extent of the disaster, which had been 
encountered. He had made no attempt what- 
ever at concealment. Though the bulletin had 
been dispatched from the army, before the de- 
parture of the Emperor, it did not arrive in 
Paris until the morning after his return. The 
important document was immediately publish- 
ed. A calamity so awful and so unexpected, 
filled Paris with amazement and consternation. 

At nine o’clock in the morning, the Emperor 
held a levee, It was numerously attended. 
Gloom and anxiety pervaded every counte- 





were received from the Emperor’s own mouth or collected 
from the individuals about him. I, however, strike them 
out in consideration of the satisfaction which I was in- 
formed the Emperor subsequently experienced in perusing 
M. de Pradt’s Coneordats. For my own part I am per- 
fectly satisfied with numerous other testimonies ef the 
same nature, and derived from the same source. An 
honorable and voluntary acknowledgment is a thousand 
times better than all the retorts that can be heaped on an 
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onan The Emperor appeared calm. He made 
no attempt to evade the questions, which all 


this time the enemy usually made his appear- 
ance. Cautiously retiring, Ney fought them 


were so anxious to ask. Frankly and fully he | back all day long, making as much progress as 


communicated the details of the retreat. 


The conflagration even, had in no way lessened 
the prosperous state of our affairs. But the 
rigor of winter induced upon the army the 


most frightful calamities. In a few nights all | 


was changed. Cruel losses were experienced. 
They would have broken my heart, if, under 
such cireumstances, I had been accessible to 
any other sentiments, but the welfare of my 

people. I desire peace. It is necessary. On 
Nal different occasions, since the rupture of the 
peace of Amiens, I have solemnly made offer 
of it tomy enemies. But I will never conclude 
a treaty, ‘but on terms honorable and suitable 
to the grandeur of my empire.” 

After the departure of the Emperor from the 
army, the cold increased in intensity. As they 
approached Wilna, the mercury sank to 36° be- 
low zero, Fahrenheit. The misery which en- 
sued can never be told. Sixty thousand men, 
troops and stragglers, had crossed the Beresina. 
Twenty thousand had since joined them. Of 
these eighty thousand, scarce forty thousand 
reached Wilna. This destruction was caused 
almost entirely by the cold. The Russians who 
were in pursuit, perished as miserably as did 
the French. It is a remarkable fact, but well 
attested, that the soldiers from a more southern 
clime endured the cold better than did the 
vative Russians. 

On the 12th of December, the French arrived 
at Kowno, upon the banks of the Niemen. On 
the 18th they crossed the bridge, but about 
thirty thousand in number. The “Old Guard” 
was now reduced to three hundred men, They 
still marehed proudly, preserving, even unto 
death, their martial and indomitable air. The 
heroie Ney, through miracles of suffering and 
valor, had covered the rear, through this awful 
retreat, The march from Viasma to the Nie- 
men, had oceupied thirty-seven days and nights. 
During this time, four rear guards had melted 
away, under his command. Receiving four or 
five thousand men, the number would soon be 
reduced to two thousand, then to one thousand, 
then to five hundred, and finally, to fifty or six- 
ty. He would then obtain a fresh supply to be 
strewn in death, along the road. Even more 
perished from fatigue and the cold, than from 
the bullets of the enemy. 

In the following way he conducted the re- 
treat. Each afternoon, at about five o’clock, 
he selected some commanding position, and 
stopped the advance of the Russians. His sol- 
diers then, for a few hours, obtained such food 
and rest as was possible, under such circum- 
stances. At ten o'clock he again resumed, un- 
der cover of the night, his retreat. At day- 
break, which was about seven o’clock, he again 
took position, and rested until ten o'clock. By 





| he could, until five o'clock in the evening, when 
“Moscow,” said he, “had fallen into our! 
wer. We had surmounted everv obstacle. | 


he again took position. 

In order to retard the advance of the Cos- 
sacks, powder and shells were placed in the 
wagons, which it was found necessary to aban- 
don, and a long lighted fuse attached. The 
Cossacks, observing the smoke, dared not ap- 
proach until after the explosion. Thus, for 
more than a month, by night and by day, Ney 
struggled along against blinding storms of snow, 
and freezing gales, with his ranks plowed by 
the shot and the shells of the enemy. 

At Kowno, Marshal Ney collected seven 
hundred fresh troops, and planting a battery 
of twenty-four pieces of cannon, beat back the 
enemy during the whole day, while the army 
was defiling across the bridge. As these troops 
melted away before the fire of the foe, he seieed 
a musket, and with difficulty, rallied thirty men 
to stand by his side. At last, having seen every 
man safely across the river, he slowly retired, 
proudly facing the enemy. The bullets flew 
thickly around him. Still he Cisdained to turn 
his back upon the foe, er to quicken his pace. 
Deliberately walking backward, he fired the 
last bullet at the advancing Russians, and threw 
his gun into the stream. He was the last of the 
“Grand Army,” who left the Russian territory. 

General Dumas was seated in the house of a 
French physician, on the German side of the 
river, when a man entered, enveloped in a large 
cloak. His beard was long and matted. His 
emaciate visage was blackened with gunpow- 
der. His whiskers were singed by fire. But 
his eyes beamed with the lustre of an iridomi- 
table mind. 

“ At last I am here,” said he, as he threw him- 
self into a chair. ‘“ What! General Dumas, de 
you not know me?” 

“No,” was the reply ; “ who are you?” 

“Tam the rear guard of the Grand Army, Mar- 
shal Ney. Ihave fired the last musket-shot on 
the bridge of Kowno. I have thrown into the 
Niemen the last of our arms; and I have walk- 
ed hither, as you see me, across the forest.* 





* “ During the Russian campaign, France is believed to 
have lost about three hundred and fifty thousand soldiers ; 
a hundred thousand were killed in the advance and retreat, 
a hundred and fifty th d died from hunger, fatigue, and 
the severity of the climate, and about a hundred thousand 
remained prisoners in the hands of the Russians, not more 
than half of whom ever returned to France. The account 
has been swollen, by including the Jews, suttlers, women 
and children who followed the army, and by those who 
joined it in its retreat from Moscow, amounting to about 
fifty thousand persons. Upward of sixty thousand horses 
were destroyed, a thousand cannon, and nearly twenty 
thousand wagons and carriages. 

“ Alexander’s losses have never been well ascertained : 
but including the population of the abandoned cities, whe 
perished for want of food and shelter, they must have far 
exceeded those of the invaders. In commemoration of his 
deliverance, the Czar caused a medal to be struck, remark 
able for the simplicity and literal truth of the inscription 
‘ Not to us, not to me, but to Thyname. January, 1813.’* 
—M. Laurent ve L’Arpécue, vol. ii. p 1’ 
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MIGHTY HUNTERS. 


B eee PALLISER, by birth an Irishman, by 
education an Oxford man—six feet four in 
height, with inexhaustible spirits and humor, a 
taste for the polka, a talent for singing and mak- 
ing himself agreeable in all company, a fearless 
horseman, a tolerable cook, and a dead shot, hav- 
ing exhausted the excit t of European game, 
panting for fresh fields and pastures new—deter- 
mined to take himself to the prairies, and to have 
a shot at the buffalo and the grizzly bear. In 
his voyage out to America he had for one fellow- 
traveler General Tom Thumb, whose great amuse- 
ment was climbing to the shoulders of the tall 
Irishman, and then making a perilous descent at 
one leap to the bottom of his shooting-jacket, un- 
til by repeated droppings the bottom of the gar- 
ment gave way. At New Orleans, he commenced 
operations in the marshes by waging war on 
snipe to the extent of twenty-one brace, and the 
following day took the solo parts, first of Goliah, 
and then of Saul, in the oratorio of David, per- 
formed by amateurs to purchase a new organ for 
an Episcopalian church. 

In Arkansas Mr. Palliser shot deer by night, 
with a fire-pan, and carried off seven deer-skins 
for buck-skin clothes, as trophies. Here, too, 
he met his first experience of the hospitality of 
\merican sportsmen, and tried his first experi- 
‘nent in camping out. He remarks “ It is only 
when left to our own resources that we sportsmen 
feel how very helpless we are rendered by our 
civilization. Very delightful is the refinement 
of sport in England, rising not too early, shaving 
with hot water, and tea cream-softened waiting 
for you in the breakfast-room, guns clean as if 
not used the day before, the gamekeeper follow- 
ing with the load of shot, and an excellent dinner 
awaiting, without any stint in consequence of the 
birds being wild, or your shooting nervous. Such 
were my thoughts as, for the first time, I sat soli- 
tary by my fire; but they presented themselves 
much more forcibly on subsequent occasions 
when, tired, cold, and hungry, I encamped after 
a day’s unsuccessful hunting on one of the wild 
plains of the Rocky Mountains.” His first night’s 
lonely camp was marked by the stealthy approach 
of something in the dark ; which something turn- 
ed out to be a panther. He became tired of tame 
life in Arkansas, and joined a fur party traveling 
across the prairies from Independence to the Yel- 
\ow Stone River. On this journey, daily before 
sunset, they unsaddled and unpacked the horses ; 
formed with the pack a circular inclosure about 
ten feet in diameter, and hobbled out the horses 
with straps and chains to prevent their straying ; 
then eut and gathered wood, kindled fires, fetehed 
water in kettles, put meat on to cook, roasted 
coffee-berries, pounded them in deer-skins on the 
stump of a tree with the back of a hatchet, put 
them in the coffee-pot and boiled them; then, 
the meat being cooked, set to work to eat, made 
beds of saddle-cloths and buffalo robes, then 
smoked their pipes, and so to sleep, as only trav- 
slers in thé prairie can sleep. 








One day they arrived at a lake, and camped 
when their meat was exhausted and they had 
nothing but beans to eat; so our sportsman wag 
set to work to killducks for dinner, and Mr. Paj. 
liser naively observes: “I had to work hard (i 
my ducks that evening. They all fell into thy 
water and I had to swim for them, but they forme: 
a great addition to the boiled beans we had been 
reduced to.” 

After a long journey, sometimes “ struggling 
through immense wastes where, feeling my own 
insignificance, I seemed carried back to some 
long past age, and as though encroaching on the 
territories of the mammoth and the mastodon,” 
Mr. Palliser reached Fort Vermilion and found 
it surrounded by a camp of six hundred Sioux 
Indians just returned from a successful foray ; 
so he witnessed a scalp dance, and then bough 
the scalp and the “ poor devil’s head-dress mad: 
of the scalp of a black bear, for fifteen rounds of 
ammunition.” He also got up a subscription and 
purchased a poor woman prisoner, whom the 
Indians were about to put to death with great 
solemnity, and set her free at night. She finally 
escaped: running all night, guiding her course 
by the stars and concealed all day; so that in 
two days and nights she reached her husband and 
children, ‘‘ half starved but very happy.” 

In spite of savage Indians, who sometimes 
shot at him by mistake, and nights in the prairie 
—where he woke in the morning and found him- 
self lying in a pool of water—on he went, now 
starving, now feasting on the spoils of his gun, 
until, as the winter set in, he reached Fort Union 
There the inhabitants of the fort were one after 
another laid up with the thumps ; until, the sup- 
ply of fresh meat depended entirely on the travel- 
er. Qne day he set out covered with a white 
blanket, and ‘‘ stalked” a herd of buffalo in the 
snow so successfully, that he crept about unde- 
tected for an hour and laid five of the fattest low ; 
“then the herd bolted in a body, tossing their 
shaggy heads and plowing up the snow.” He 
cut out the tongues of those he had killed ; and, 
leaving a blanket on one animal, a cap on another, 
a pocket-handkerchief floating from the head of 
a third, to scare the wolves, ‘set off full speed 
for the fort; for it was pudding day, and worth 
while to make haste.” He entered just as the 
clock struck twelve and feasted on buffalo and 
venison of his own providing, ‘dressed in deli- 
cious bear's grease and buffalo marrow, by a 
capital cook.” 

Listen to that, ye Norfolk pheasant-slaughter- 
ers, and hide your humbled heads! Practice 
makes perfect. After a time Mr. Palliser flayed, 
cut up, and disposed of his game as neatly as any 
Indian hunter, and congratulates himself on driv- 
ing a good trade as a dead shot, by earning white 
wolf-skins worth two-and-a-half dollars each. 
But he was not destined to slay buffaloes scath- 
less. After firing four times at an old buffalo, 
our hunter walked up and lodged a final shot, 
when the old brute charged, pursued, and over- 
took him. ‘I swerved suddenly on one side to 
escape the shock, but to my horror, I failed in 
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dodging him; he bolted round quicker than [ 
did, affording me barely time to protect my stom- 
ach with the stock of my rifle, and to turn side- 
ways in hopes of getting between his horns, when 
he came plump upon me with a shock like an 
earthquake ; one horn shivered my rifle-stock, the 
other tore my clothes. I flew in mid air, scat- 
tering the prairie hens that hung from my belt in 
a! directions, and fell unhurt in the snow, while 
wy dying victim subsided not quite over me in a 
snowdrift.”’ 

Some time after this adventure, Mr. Palliser 
purchased from an Indian woman a magnificent 
dog, whose portrait forms the frontispiece of his 
volume—‘ Ismah.”” When purchased, it took 
time and trouble to reconcile the animal to its 
white owner; but eventually Ismah became a 
faithful efficient servant, drawing a small sledge 
called a “travail,” during the day, and sleeping 
on his master’s bosom saving him from being 
frozen to death at night. With Ismah as sole 
companion, he set out on a solitary winter’s jour- 
ney along the shores of the Upper Missouri. 

Ismah dragged all the spare clothing, dry food, 
and the flesh of the deer last shot, as they trav- 
eled along the ice. ‘* When I stood and looked 


about to choose a convenient spot to camp, Ismah 
used to gaze into my face, and whine, as much 
as to say, ‘I am tired too.’ When I trampled 
down the snow, cut and strewed the willows, and 
proceeded to collect wood, he used to watch me 
cagerly, and prick up his ears when he saw me 
take the flint and steel from my pouch, and the 


dry inner bark of the cotton-wood tree from my 
chest, in order to kindle a spark. The fire secure, 
[ turned my attention to him, unpacked his trav- 
ai, and placed it aloft against the side of a tree 
to protect the leather straps from the voracity of 
wolves. This done, I spread my bed and filled 
my kettle, took a handful of coffee berries from 
my bag, washed them in the cover of the kettle, 
then, pounding them, put them in the smaller 
kettle, and the meat in the larger to boil. These 
operations Ismah used to regard with intense in- 
terest. When supper was over—and his share 
was often very scanty—he sat up close beside 
me as I smoked my pipe and sipped my coffee. 
When at last I got into bed, he used to lie down 
with his back close against my shoulders, and so 
we slept until morning. As soon as it was day- 
light we rose; Ismah submitted patiently to be 
harnessed, and we resumed our march. 

“Ismah’s relationship to the Lupus [he was 
of the wolf-dog breed] family was often incon- 
venient to me, as he used to run off and play 
with the young Luperkins. One day, after a 
long march, while looking out for a camping 
place, a she wolf crossed the ice, and in spite of 
coaxing and threats, Ismah set off to join her. 
I shouted to the wolf, the wolf ran off, and away 
ran Ismah after her, with his travail behind him 
loaded with every thing I possessed in the world. 
I followed, shouting, until he disappeared, and 
then followed the tracks upon the snow, until 
darkness obliged me to abandon the pursuit, and 
T found myself alone ‘on a vast waste of snow, 


stretching around me on every side, a hundred 
miles from any human habitation, without warm 
covering for the night, with very little powder in 
my horn, and only two bullets in my pouch! 1 
turned back and fortunately made the way to the 
river again, by the light of the moon collected 
fallen wood, lighted a fire, and sat down to con- 
sider what to do next if Ismah did not return 

The cold north wind froze the perspiration— 

which, in the hot pursuit, had run down my face 
—aild formed icicles on my beard and whiskers, 
that jingled like bells as I shook my head, and 
dismissed one project after another. I took out 
my pipe to console myself with a smoke ; alas, 
on feeling for tobacco, that was gone too. I 
looked at the North star, and calculated, by the 
position of the Plow, that it- must have been 
about ten o'clock—the time in England when we 
discuss a bottle of the best with our knees under 
the mahogany, awaiting the summons to the 
drawing-room. I endeavored to trace familiar 
faces in the glowing embers, till I almost heard 
the rustling of fresh white crépe dresses round 
me; when hark! I did hear a rustle—it ap- 
proaches nearer and nearer, and I recognize the 
scraping of Ismah’s travail on the snow ; another 
moment and the panting rascal was at my side ! 
Nothing of the load missing or injured. I laughed 
aloud from sheer joy at the cringing movements 
by which he showed how well he knew that he 
had behaved very ill, but I was too well pleased 
to beat him. I had nothing more to do but un- 
pack, make my bed, cook our supper, and go to 
sleep.” 

On the same journey the hunter again fell 
short of meat; for one day he sought game in 
vain, without coming on a single track. On the 
second day he saw Wapiti deer, but was unable 
to get near them. That night, tired and hungry, 
he dreamed continually of delicious feasts and 
hospitable friends, and waked all the more hun- 
gry and disappointed. On the third day, having 
had no solace but a pipe, he hunted hard with- 
out success, and suffered less from hunger than 
on the second day. He was upheld by the con- 
fidence that sooner or later he would fall in with 
game. At length he came upon the fresh tracks 
of deer, zig-zagging, as they do before lying 
down. He says: “I remained perfectly still, 
looking intently, with eyes sharpened by hunger, 
at the copse ; something stirred in the willows— 
it was a deer going out to feed; most fortunately 
he came on toward me, slowly feeding, until he 
approached to within about one hundred yards and 
stopped. I drew up my rifle; but he came still 
nearer, feeding slowly forward, until scarcely sixty 
yards off, when I took a steady deliberate shot 
as he turned his flank toward me. I heard the 
bullet crack against his shoulder; he rushed a 
short distance back, and rolled over in the snow 
Wood was close at hand. I made a fire, cut, 
broiled, and eat sparingly of a little venison ; fed 
my dog. Then made a rope of the deer-skin, and 
dragged the carcass to my camp of the previous 





night, cooked and eat an enormous supper, smoked 
| my pipe, and slept comfortably.” 
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Atlength Mr. Palliser reached a hunter's para- 
dise on the Yellow Stone River; built himself a 
boat of bulls’-hide, with willow frames to carry 
his baggage, spoils, and attendants; manufac- 
tured a shirt and breeches of deer-skin, and en- 
camped and enjoyed himself. “If I wished to 
shoot from horseback, a ride of a few miles af- 
forded sport after buffalo; if to stalk Wapiti deer, 
or black-tailed, there were plenty to be had, with 
enough toil and labor to afford sport; grosses 
corves (wild sheep) were to be seen balarfting 
themselves on the tops of cliffs as I sat in my 
own camp ; lots of pheasants were handy on the 
prairie, antelopes were constantly bounding past, 
and many a prowling wolf received a bullet while 
feeding on offal, cunningly disposed to tempt him. 
The dinners cf this Yellow Stone camp would 
make a European epicure’s mouth water—buf- 
falo tongues and humps, elk meat and venison, 
antelopes’ livers, wild mutton, and cat fish, which 
is a sort of miniature fresh-water dolphin, white, 
firm, and rich, marrow-bones of buffalo bulls, 
with a fair supply of coffee and sugar ;” bread is 
not mentioned. 

But our hunter could find no grizzly bear. Their 
fresh tracks were found, but the monsters were 
gone. This grizzly bear, when full grown, meas- 
ures eight feet six inches from muzzle to stern, 
and about that size round the body, with feet 
eighteen inches in length, armed with claws 
five inches long—a lion can not be more formid- 
able. 

One day, having shot a fine buck, he heard 
Dauphin, a French Canadian, one of a party he 
had joined, cry loudly, ‘‘ Monsieur, venez ici !” 
(Come here, sir), and, looking up, saw him dis- 
appearing at his best pace over the brow of a hill; 
Palliser, following with his loaded rifle, beheld a 
bear standing on his hind legs staring about while 
Dauphin, concealed behind a rock, was industri- 
ously snapping a pistol that would not go off. 
First master and then man took a shot with the 

same rifle ; and then Mr. Palliser, in spite of the 
remonstrances of Dauphin, followed the enemy 
into a clump of trees, and finished him. “He 
was young, only in his third year ; but he meas- 
ured five feet four inches from the rump to the 
muzzle, and had he been full grown, it would 
certainly have fared badly with us.” 

The next grizzly bear adventure was with a five 
year old female with two cubs, who chased Bon- 
charville as he was washing his carbine at a river. 
“T at first ran to assist my companion ; but, see- 
ing the bear at fault, I rushed back to secure my 
horse, fearing that, on smelling the bear, he would 
gallop off and be lost on the prairie forever. 
Seeing me run the bear charged after me; I 
rolled the halter round my arm and prepared to 
face her—had my horse flinched I had been lost 
—she rose on her hind legs, then turned aside, 
and followed her cubs. I fired through the bushes, 
but only hit her far back in the flank, on which 
she stopped, wheeled round and round, tore at 
her side with her teeth and claws, and allowed 
me, fortunately, sufficient time to load again; my 





ball was hardly down when Boncharville cried 
out, “Gardez vous, gardez vous, Monsieur, ¢|), 
fence encore!” (Take care, take care, sir, she js 
atter us again !) and on she rushed. I had barely 
time to put on my copper cap as she rose on her 
hind legs; I fired, and sent my bullet through 
her heart. She doubled up, and rolled to the 
hottom of the slope; but we did not venture to 
approach until we had ascertained she was dead 
by pelting her with sticks and stumps. After 
this, Dauphin, with a stick and a coil of rope, set 
out to catch the young sucking bears; but they 
fought so hard that he was obliged to kill one, 
and the other bit and scratched so that the old 
hunter was glad to let him go.” 

Mr. Palliser was not content until he had shot 
three more of these grizzly monsters, of the largest 
of which he says, with his usual candor, “ He 
rose up displaying such gigantic proportions as 
almost made my heart fail me. I croaked again 
like a bull calf: he came cantering up slowly. 
I felt I was in for it, and that escape was impos- 
sible, so cocking both barrels of my firelock | 
remained kneeling until he approached very near, 
when I suddenly stood up; upon which the bear 
with an indolent roaring grunt raised himself once 
more upon his hind legs. Just as he was bal- 
ancing before springing on me, I fired, aiming 
close under his chin; the ball passing through 
his throat, broke the vertebre of the neck, and 
down he tumbled floundering like a great fish out 
of water, until at length he reluctantly expired. 
I drew a long breath, and felt right glad at tie 
successful issue of the combat.” 

And here we may as well end the hunting ad- 
ventures, of which we have given only a few 
Many amusing and pleasing traits of the char- 
acter of the author are unconsciously scattered 
through the narrative. The self-possessed man- 
ner in which, at New Orleans, having forgotten 
the name and street of his hotel, and, having 
wandered into a house by mistake, he receives a 
candle through a narrowly-opened door from a 
white jeweled hand, and retires, to be awakened 
the next morning by an offer of ivory-backed 
hair-brushes from a lady who turns out to be the 
wife of a friend—such is the hospitality of New 
Orleans—is delightful. So is the ball at St. 
Louis, where he rushed into a kitchen and made 
pretty Madame Zoller leave the cooking, and 
come up and dance the Sturm Marsch Gallop 
with a pair of shoes that kept continually coming 
off. 

If he has the toothache and can not eat venison, 
he goes down and kills a buffalo bull, and feasts 
off his marrow bones. Then he will catch ali- 
gators at Cairo; and finally embarks for England 
with a menagerie of one black bear, two bisons, 
two bison calves, a deer, and antelope, after being 
indebted to the bear for defending his chum, the 
antelope, against the attacks of a great mastiff in 
the streets of New Orleans. 

And so we take leave of John Palliser—a good 
sportsman ; who does not gloat over his victims 
with half savage exultation. 
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AMY, THE CHILD. 


FOUND the story of Amy, the Child, in an 

old German pocket-book. 

One Sunday afternoon, in summer-time, the 
village children went into the church to be 
taught their catechism. Among them was 
Amy, the shepherd's step-daughter, some seven 
years old. She was a tender-hearted child; 
and when the clergyman, after speaking of our 
duty toward our neighbor, said, “ All people 
who would please God, must do good accord- 
ing to their means, be those means ever so lit- 
tle,” she could not refrain from weeping. 

For, Amy was very poor, and felt innocently 
persuaded that she had no power whatever to 
gladden by her love or kindness any earthly 
creature; not even a lamb, or a young dove. 
She had neither, poor child. 

So, Amy came out of church with sadness in 
her heart, thinking that God would take no 
pleasure in her, because (but that was only her 
own idea) she had never yet done good to any 
one. 

Not wishing that her eyes, now red with 
weeping, should be seen at home, she went 
into the fields, and laid herself down under a 
wild rose bush. There, she remarked that the 
leaves of the shrub, tarnished with dust, were 
dry and drooping, and that the pretty pink 
blossoms looked pale and faded; for there had 
been no rain for a very long time. 

She hastened to a brook that flowed by at 
no great distance, drew water in the hollow 
of her hand (for cup she had none), and thus 
toilfully and by slow degrees, often going and 
as often returning, she washed the dust away 
from the languishing rose bush, and so refresh- 
ed its roots by the timely moisture, that soon 
it reared itself again in strength and beauty, 
and joyfully and fragrantly unfolded its blos- 
soms to the sun. 

After that, little Amy wandered on by the 
side of the brook in the meadows, whence she 
had obtained the water. As she gazed upon 
it, she almost envied the silver stream because 
it had been able to do good to the rose tree. 

On what she herself had done, she did not 
bestow a single thought. 

Proceeding a little way further, she observ- 
ed a great stone lying in the bed of the narrow 
brook, and so choking up the channel that the 
water could only struggle past it slowly; and, 
as it were, drop by drop. Owing to this ob- 
stacle, all the merry prattle of the stream was 
atan end, This grieved Amy on the water's 
account; so, with naked feet she went into the 
stream, and shook the heavy stone. Some time 
elapsed before she could move it from its place; 
but, at length, by tasking all her strength, she 
rolled it out, and got it to remain on the top 
of the bank. Then the streamlet flowed mer- 
rily by, and the purling waves seemed to be 
murmuring thanks to the gentle child. 

And onward still went Amy, for at home she 





knew there was no one who cared to inquire 
after her. She was disliked by her step-father, 
and even her own mother loved the younger 
children much better than she loved her. This 
constituted the great sorrow of Amy’s life. 

Going far about, and ever sad because she 
had done good to no one, she at last returned 
to the village. Now, by the very first cottage 
she came to, there lay, in a little garden, a 
sick child whose mother was gone to glean in 
the neighboring fields. Before she went, how- 
ever, she had made a toy—a little wind-mill 
put together with thin slips of wood—and had 
placed it by her little son, to amuse him, and 
to make the time appear shorter to him during 
her absence. 

Every breath of air, however, had died away 
beneath the trees, so that the tiny sails of the 
wind-mill turned round no more. And the 
sick child, missing the playful motion, lay sor- 
rowfully upon the green turf, under the yellow 
marigolds, and wept. 

Then, Amy stepped quickly over the low 
garden-hedge, heedless that it tore her only 
Sunday frock, knelt before the little wind-mill, 
and blew with all her might upon its slender 
sails. Thus impelled, they were soon in me 
motion, as at first. Then the sick child laugh- 
ed, and clapped his little hands; and Amy, de- 
lighted at his pleasure, was never weary of 
urging the sails round and round with her 
breath. 

At last the child, tired out by the joy which 
the little wind-mill had given him, fell fast 
asleep; and Amy, warned by the evening shad- 
ows which began to gather round her, turned 
her steps toward home. Faint and exhausted 
was she, for since noon she had eaten nothing. 

When she reached the cottage door, and 
stopped there for a moment with beating heart, 
she heard her step-father’s voice, loud and 
quarrelsome, resounding from within. He had 
just returned from the ale-house, and was in 
his well-known angry humor, which the least 
cause of irritation might swell into a storm. 
Unfortunately, as Amy, trembling, entered the 
room, her torn frock caught his eye. His pas- 
sion was kindled at the sight. Roused to fury 
in a moment, he stumbled forward, and, with 
his powerful fist, struck the poor little ehild 
on the forehead. 

Then, Amy bowed her head like the wither- 
ed roses in the field, for the blow had fallen 
upon her temple. As she sank, pale and dying, 
to the ground, her mother, with loud lamenta- 
tions, sprang forward and kneeled beside her. 
Even the stern and angry man, suddenly sober- 
ed by his own deed, became touched with pity. 

So, both the parents wept and mourned over 
Amy, and laid her upon her little couch in the 
small inner chamber, and strewed round her 
green branches, and various kinds of flowers, 
such as marigolds and many-colored poppies; 
for the child was dead! 

But, while the parents bitterly reproached 
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themselves, and wished they had been kinder 
to poor Amy, behold a wonder? 

The door of the chamber gently opened, and 
the waves of the Brook which Amy had set 
free, came gently rippling by, in the stillness, 
and sprinkled the mouth and eyes of the dead 
child. The eool drops flowed into her veins, 
and once more set the arrested blood in mo- 
tion. 

Then, she again unclosed her eyes, which so 
lately had been dim and motionless, and she 
heard the soft waves, like gentle voices, mur- 
muring these words in her ear: 

“This we do unto thee, in return for the 
good thou didst unto us.” 

Yet a little while, and the chamber was 
again stirred by the presence of some kindly 
power. 

This time it was a gentle Breeze which en- 
tered with softly fluttering wings. Tender- 
ly it kissed the forehead of the child, and 
lovingly it breathed its fresh breath into her 
bosom. 

Then, Amy’s heart began to thrill with quick- 
er life, and she stretched out her hand to the 
many-colored flowers, and rejoiced in their 
beauty. 

And the Breeze softly said: 

“T bring thee back the breath which thou 
didst expend upon the sick child’s pleasure !” 

Then, Amy smiled, as if she were full of 
bliss. 

When the Breeze had ceased to murmur its 
soft words, an Angel came gliding in, through 
the low door of the little chamber, and in his 
hand he held a garland of fresh fragrant roses. 
These he laid against the cheek of the pale 
child; and, lo! they restored to it the hues of 
life, and they bloomed again. And the flow- 
ers seemed to whisper: 

“This we do unto thee, in return for the 
good thou didst unto us!” 

And the Angel kissed Amy on the forehead, 
eyes, and mouth; and then came life back to 
her in its strength. 

And the Angel said to her: 

“Forasmuch as thou hast done good accord- 
ing to thy means, and thou knewest it not, 
therefore shall a tenfold blessing rest upon 
thee!” 





A LEAF FROM THE PARISH REGISTER. 
HE story I am going to tell you is wonderful 
enough, though there are no ghosts in it. I 
do not believe in ghosts. If any man ought to 
have seen ghosts, I ought; for, I may say, with- 
out any offense to my kind friends of to-day, that 
all my truest and oldest friends are gone to the 
ghost-land ; and I am sure they would pay me a 
visit if they could. Besides, I never feared to 
walk about an old house in the dark at midnight, 
or to go at that silent time through the church- 
yard where most of my friends lie, or even into 
the church if I had occasion. 
On Christmas Eve—I can not say exactly how 





many years ago it is now, but it was not ve 
long after I was made clerk—the rector (that was 
poor Mr. Godby) told me he was in a little per- 
plexity about the sexton’s being ill, seeing that 
there would be no one to ring the bells. Now | 
always made a point of sitting up with the sexton 
on that night, and taking a hand at the bells; for 
I could ring them pretty well, and it seemed to 
me only a little kindness, proper to the season, t, 
offer to keep him company in such a lonely place. 
He was a much older man than I was, and I knew 
he was glad of my society. We used to have a 
little fire up in the belfry, and make toast and 
posset an hour or two after midnight. But this 
time the sexton was ill, and I promised the rector 
at once that I would ring the bells ; and so it was 
agreed that I sheuld. 

I used to offer my company to the old man be- 
cause I knew that he was timid and a little super- 
stitious; but, for myself, I did not mind at all 
going there alone. At exactly half-past eleven, 
on that Christmas eve, I took all the church keys, 
and started from my house to fulfill my promise. 
It was very dark that night, and windy, and sev- 
eral of our old lamps had either dropped out for 
want of oil, or been blown out by the gusts. | 
could not see any one in the street ; but, as | left 
my door, I fancied that I heard footsteps a little way 
behind me. I should not have noticed it then, if 
it had not been that on several nights previously 
I had fancied that some persons had secretly fol- 
lowed me, as I went about the town. I came up 
to a little band of carol singers soon after, and 
stood listening to them a minute or two. When 
I bade them good night and a merry Christmas, 
I had forgotten about the footsteps. It was strik- 
ing the three-quarters as I passed over the stile 
into the church-yard ; and just after that I caught 
a sound like the footsteps again. I looked back, 
and waited a while; but I could hear nothing 
more. I was ashamed to walk back a little way, 
for I began to think that I was becoming a coward, 
and conjuring up things out of my fear. It was 
true I had fancied this before that night ; but it 
had never troubled me till then, and so I did not 
doubt it was some superstitious feeling about my 
task that was at the bottom of it. ‘‘ What object 
could any one have in following a poor man like 
me, night after night?” I asked myself. So I 
went on through the pathway between the grave- 
stones, humming an old ditty. 

Now, though I had resolved to banish all 
thought of the supposed footsteps from my mind, 
I could not help just turning half round as I stood 
with the great key in the lock and looking about 
in the direction I had come. I own I was fright- 
ened then, for, at about thirty yards’ distance, I 
saw distinctly, as I believed, the dark head of a 
man peeping at me over the top of one of the 
tombstones. I stood in the shadow of the church 
perch, so that it would be difficult for any one at 
that distance to observe I was looking that way. 
The tombstone was some way from the gravel 
path, and out of the line of any one passing through 
the chureh-yard, and indeed, as you know, no 
one would have occasion to pass through the 
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church-yard unless he were going to the church, 
like myself. I hesitated for a moment, and then 
walked briskly toward it: but the head seemed to 
withdraw itself immediately and disappear. What 
was more strange, | walked round the very stone, 
and could see no one near; nor could I hear any 
movement. A little further was another tomb- 
stone, somewhat higher and with a carved top, 
and | tried to persuade myself that it was this top 
coming close behind the other stone which had 
deceived me. But this could not be; for stand 
how I would in the church porch, I could not 
bring the second tombstone exactly in a line with 
the first, to my eye. I felt a little uneasy at this 
strange fancy; but it would not do to go back, 
for it was near twelve, and I had promised the 
rector to be in the belfry, ready to ring out a peal 
on the stroke of midnight. So I opened the door 
quickly, closed it behind me, and walked feeling 
my way down the aisle. 

I was quite in the dark, for my lantern was in 
the vestry-room, and I kept a tinder-box and 
matches there to light it. I had to grope about 
for the keyhole of the heavy iron-plated door, and 
again to fumble among my bunch of keys to find 
the right one. I am not a man of weak nerve ; 
but a strange sensation came over me, as I stood 
there in the dark, feeling through all the bunch 
forthe key. The air of the church was close, and 
had a faint smell of mouldering leather, such as 
you smell in some libraries. I believe it made me 


feel faint ; for just then, I had so strong a tingling 
in the ears, that I seemed to hear the bells already 


beginning to peal forth in the belfry. I listened, 
and fancied I heard distinctly that confused jingle 
which precedes a full peal. The fancy terrified 
me for the moment, for I knew that I had seen 
the sexton ill in bed that day, and that even he 
could not be there, unless he had got the key 
from me. But when this notion had passed, | 
set it down for another invention of mine, and 
began to think the tombstone affair no more 
worthy of belief than this. So I turned the great 
key with both my hands; and, opening an inner 
fire-proof door, I let myself into the vestry-room. 

When I was once in there, I knew where to 
find my lantern and tinder-box jin a moment. I 
always kept them on the second shelf from the 
ground, in the closet just behind where the plan 
of the parish estate at East Haydocke hangs up 
framed and glazed. But the pew opener kept 
her dusters and brushes there also, and we used 
to have words about her throwing my things out 
of order sometimes. This time I found that she 
had scattered my matches, and I had to stoop 
down and feel about for them among ail the things 
at the bottom of the closet, which took some time. 
When I found them I struck a light and blew the 
tinder with my breath. I saw the sexton do ex- 
actly the same thing one night as I stood in the 
dark, right at the end of the aisle, and his face 
reflected the fire at every puff and looked quite 
devilish as it shone out strongly and faded away 
again. I mention this because I have thought of 
it since, and I believe it had something to do with 
what befell me that night. I lighted my candle, 





and shut it up in my lantern. It gave a very 
weak light and the sides of the lantern were of 
thick yeilow horn, very dirty and dusty with lying 
in the closet ; for I rarely had occasion to go into 
the church after dark. 

Swinging this lantern, then, in one hand and 
holding some fagots under the other arm to light 
my fire with, I went up the steps again into the 
dark side aisle. Just at that moment, and as | 
was shutting the vestry room door, | suddenly 
felt a heavy hand laid upon my arm. I started, 
and cried ‘* Who's there?’ letting my lantern fall, 
so that the light went out. Nobody answered ; 
but some one immediately held me from behind, 
trying to keep back’ my arms with extraordinary 
strength. I was not a weak man then, although 
I am short ; but I struggled long to get round and 
face my enemy, and just as I was getting a little 
more free, another one came to his assistance. | 
called aloud for help; but they stuffed my mouth 
with something, and swore if I called they would 
shoot me through the head. Upon this they 
bound my arms tightly, and led me back into the 
vestry-room, where I sat on a chair, while they 
lighted a candle they had with them. 

I was a little frightened, as you may suppose ; 
but I thought they were only thieves, who had 
followed me, and got into the church, through 
my forgetting in my fright about the tombstone, 
to fasten the church door; and as | knew that 
there was very little of value in the vestry-room, 
I was rather glad to think how they would be 
baffled. When they got a light, I saw that they 
had half masks on. They were well dressed, and 
although they swore at me, it was evident that 
they were not common burglars: I could tell that 
from their language. One laid a long shining 
pair of pistols on the baize that covered the table, 
out of my reach. I knew he did it to intimidate 
me; for he asked me immediately for my keys, 
ina loud voice. It was no use my refusing them ; 
I was quite helpless, and they had nothing to do 
but to take them out of my hands. I told them 
that the rector kept all the plate in his house, and 
that there was nothing in any of the closets but 
a few bottles of wine, and some wax candles. 
The oldest man, I think, asked me then where 
the books were kept; but I would not tell him. 
I determined that, let them do what they might 
to me, I would keep to my determination not to 
tell them where the books were. They tried much 
to terrify me, with words at first, but finding that 
did not do, the elder one, who was the principal 
in every thing, put his pistol to my ear, and de- 
clared he would ask me three times, and after the 
third time, fire. Now I was in great terror at 
this, and never believed myself so near death as 
I did then; but I had made a kind of vow to my- 
self, and being in a church, I thought a curse 
would be upon me if I yielded; so I held my 
tongue ; and, when he found I was firm, instead 
of firing he flung his pistol down upon the table 
again, and began sullenly to try all the locks he 
could find about the room with the keys he had 
taken from me. In this way he soon found the 
books he wanted in a fire-proof safe. 
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And now both of them began to pore over the 
books by the light of the candle. They chose 
two with vellum covers, which I knew to be the 
marriage registers—the old and the new one— 
containing all the marriages that had taken place 
at old Chorley church for seventy years back. | 
heard one ask the other if there was no index ; 
for they did not understand our way of indexing, 
which was merely to write down all the letters 
of the alphabet, with the numbers of the pages at 
which names beginning with each letter could be 
found—taking the first letter from the bride- 
groom’s name, of course. So they had a long 
search, each of them turning over the leaves of 
one book and examining it page by page. I 
watched their faces, and tried to bear in mind at 
what part of the book they were, in case they 
should stop. The one who had the old book came 
to a place, at last, which seemed to contain what 
he was looking for. He showed it to his com- 
panion, and they conferred together for a moment, 
in a whisper. Immediately after, the older one 
tore out, I thought, some half-dozen leaves. He 
was going to burn them in the flame of the candle 
at first; but his companion stayed him, and he 
tore them up, and put them in his pockets. As 
soon as they had done this, they turned hastily 
to depart, as if they were anxious to be gone now 
their business was done. The older one took 
some more cord from his pocket, and bound me 
fast in the great vestry chair, drawing the cords 
round my wrists and ankles, till I cried out with 
the pain. 


Then threatening again to return, and 
blow my brains out if they heard my veice, they 
went out down the aisle, leaving the vestry-room 


door open. All this happened in little more than 
half an hour; for the clock chimed the two- 
quarters after midnight at this very moment. 

I sat there two hours alone; but it seemed to 
me so long that, if I had not heard every quarter 
chime, I should have expected to see the day 
dawn through the stained glass window. It was 
the dreariest two hours that ever I passed in my 
life. It was bitter cold, and sitting there helpless- 
ly in one position, my limbs grew frozen, and the 
cords seemed to get tighter and tighter, and stop 
the movement of my blood. It is no wonder I[ 
felt nervous after such a scene. Where I sat, 
with my back to the wall, I looked right into the 
church, and the door was left open. I could feel 
a cold wind rushing from it into the room; and, 
as I sat staring into the darkness, strange fancies 
troubled me. I saw dark shapes floating about, 
as I thought, and peeping at me from the sides 
of the doorway; and now and then I noticed 
something like little flakes of light, moving in the 
gloomy space beyond. I would have given any 
thing for the power to close the door. I fancied 
strange noises, and began to think of the people 
I had known who lay in the vaults just below me 
or in the graves about the church; and several 
times a heavy hand seemed to be laid upon my 
arm again, just in the spot where the man had 
first seized me. Once I could not persuade my- 
self but that I could hear a low, deep tone from 


the organ; and again the supposed jangling of 





the bells annoyed me. So I sat, listening in. 
tently, when the whistling of the wind paused 
out of doors, and hearing and seeing all kinds of 
strange things, till the chimes went the quarter 
after two. 

Soon after that, I saw a little shining light 
moving about at the bottom of the church. |; 
came nearer to me, and I heard a footstep. I had 
fancied so many things, that I was not sure yet 
whether I was deceived again, but now I heard 
some one call ‘Abraham Stedman! Abrahan 
Stedman!’ three times. It was the rector’s 
voice, and I answered him; but he did not know 
where I was till I called to him to come into the 
vestry-room. He held up his lamp, and was 
much surprised to find me as 1 was. I related to 
him what had happened, and he unbound me. 
He told me he had lain awake since midnight 
wondering to hear no bells ringing, and had grown 
uneasy ; for he thought I could not have failed to 
keep my word, and he knew that I was in the 
church alene. So at last, he had determined to 
come in search of me. 

This affair made a great stir in Chorley. But 
we could get no clew to the parties ; nor to their 
object in mutilating the register. They had taken 
out so many leaves that it was impossible to tell 
what particular entry they had wanted to destroy ; 
but it was a curious thing, that on examining the 
skeleton index, we found that, although there 
were as many as thirty entries in those six leaves, 
every one of them began with one of three letters. 
This was a very small clew, and the marriages at 
that part were all of many years back ; so that no 
one could ever tell what the names were. It was 
no wonder that we could get no trace of the two 
men. Before the next year came round, Chorley 
people had got some new thing to talk about; 
and, as no one came for a copy of the missing 
entries in the register, they began to forget all 
about my adventure. 

Eighteen months after the night which I was 
bound in the vestry-room, old Mr. Godby sent for 
me one night, and told me he thought he might 
yet be able to trace the two strangers. He had 
got a copy of a London newspaper, in which there 
was an advertisement addressed to parish clerks, 
inquiring for the marriage register of a Mr. 
Maclean, which took place about thirty years be- 
fore. The initial of that name was one of our 
three letters ; but as the advertisement mentioned 
no place, that would seem a very small matter to 
go upon. But I had always thought that the 
entry which the two strangers had searched for 
was on the first of the leaves which they tore out, 
and that it was the other leaves underneath which 
were torn with it, to put us off the scent. Now, 
on this first page, we found there were two 
entries, both beginning with M ; which was some- 
thing more. Besides, Mr. Godby reasoned, that 
a register, about which the parties interested were 
so uncertain, was the very one which, any person 
knowing of its existence, and having an interest 
in preventing its appearance, might endeavor to 
destroy. These three reasons seemed to him so 
good, that he went up toe London about it ; anda 
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day or two after, he wrote to me to join him. We 
were soon upon the scent now; for Mr. Godby 
had ascertained who were the persons likely to be 
guilty, supposing that we were right in our con- 
jecture, that the missing register concerned this 
family. When I saw one of them, I recognized 
him immediately, although he had worn a mask in 
the church. I knew him by his appearance, but 


when he spoke, I could swear that he was the | 


man, and the officer accordingly arrested him. 
We got such evidence against him afterward, as 
clearly to prove him guilty. People were hung 
for such a crime then; and it was with great 
difficulty that he escaped with transportation. 
He confessed all about it afterward, and said his 
companion had gone abroad since, he did not 
know whither; and I believe they never caught 
him. His motive—as you may suppose—was to 
defraud children of large property, by destroying 
the proofs of their legitimacy; by which he 
benefited as the next of kin of the deceased per- 
son: but the lawyers set all to rights again, in 
spite of the missing register. 





LORD BROUGHAM. 

BY GEORGE GILFILLAN. 
\ EN may be divided intellectually into the 
following classes: the Great, the Extra- 
ordinary, the Oddy the Imitative, the Energetic, 
the Mediocre, the Feeble, the Small and the Dull. 
First, there are the Great—a term which will be- 
come more intelligible if we translate it into the 
word “ whole ;”—the truly great are all “* whole 
nes,” combining genius with talent, culture, and 
self-respect : wisdom dwelling with prudence, and 
with virtue, in the wide house of their ample 
nature. We name Milton, Burke, and Words- 
worth, as the best specimens we can just now 
remember of this very rare order of men, who, 
verily, are “only a little lower than the angels.” 
The second class consists of the Extraordinary— 
mer in whom some one or two, or rore lofty 


faculties of mind are pronounced and developed | 


in a wonderful degree, but who do not exhibit the 
same exquisite completeness and harmony of 
powers—nay, in whose mind, or moral nature, 
there is often some vital deficiency—some ghastly 
gap—which serves to neutralize, in a measure, 
the effect of the whole. Such an one was Julius 
Cesar, such was Napoleon, such was Mirabeau, 
such was Coleridge (who might, however, have 
become the greatest of the sons of men), such 
was Byron. The third—the class of the Odd— 
consists of those in whom, although they possess 
many good qualities and faculties, the most prom- 
inent is eccentricity : a certain disarrangement of 
powers and tendencies, which renders all their 
actions abrupt, angular, uncertain, queer. Such 
was Rousseau, such was Shelley, such was Lamb, 
such was Hazlitt, such are Walter Savage Lan- 
dor and Professor Wilson. The fourth consists 
of those who, with only ordinary original talents, 
are gifted with an extraordinary principle, power, 
or bump of imitation, and who, like mocking- 
birds, with no native note, or that note a scream, 
can imitate, and, by imitation, can vie in harmony 





with every songster in the grove. Sheridan was 
one of this class; Mrs. Hemans and Miss Lan- 
don were two others; Willis of America, and a 
hundred more at home and abroad, are living re- 
presentatives of it still. In the fifth, we class 
those who make up for mediocrity of gifts and 
powers by prodigious energy: their gift is an 
iron will, their power is a decided character ; they 
are born with a horn on their foreheads, and with 
that they push eastward, and westward, and 
northward, and southward. Robespierre and 
Joseph Hume may be classed together in this 
category. There is a sixth class, and their name 
is Legion, who are what is called respectable 
persons, and who are often found in town-councils, 
and in synods, and in parliaments, and in cabinets, 
but who labor under a deep stamp of mediocrity, 
which their greatest efforts, highest flights, and 
severest labors, are entirely unable to surmount 
Others, with fine powers, are infected with a 
certain general feebleness—“ fashed wi’ a waik- 
ness,”’ as we Scotch say ; they are as well-formed 
and as weak as shadows; their limbs, like those 
of our dream images, seem to sink from below 
them in every race; and in every battle their 
arms sink down, as if smit by sudden and view- 
less wounds. Others are intellectually elegant 
miniatures of men: they would be perfect were 
they not so small, although sometimes a lowly, 
lovely light, shed like a fairy day over their 
minute proportions, seems to supply the want of 
strength, and height, and dignity. The ninth 
and iast division is that of the Dull: but on this 
we must not dwell, lest, first, we should hurt the 
feelings of a vast number of writers in our period- 


| ical and newspaper press, and lest, in the course 


of dilating on the subject, we should become our- 
selves the “ great sublime” we were attempting to 
draw! We pass to classify the singular and 
illustrious subject of our following sketch. 

Now, whatever Henry Brougham be, he is 
certainly neither a dull, nor a small, nor a feeble, 
nor a mediocre man. If not great, he is strong ; 
if not wise, he is powerful; if not even in the 
highest sense a man of genius, he possesses vast 
and varied talents; if not learned, he has bound- 
less knowledge ; if not complete, he is fertile ; 
if never inspired, he has often been irritated into 
something like inspiration ; ifthe ‘ gods have not 
made him poetical,” they have given him great 
intellect, and an eccentricity more wonderful 
still. In short, he seems to us a curious com- 
pound of the Extraordinary and the Odd—the 
Extraordinary predominating in the earlier, and 
the Odd in the later stages of his career. 

What a life Lord Brougham’s has been! and 
were he giving us a full and faithful autobiography, 
what a record it were of study and of pleasure, 
of jest and of earnest, of energetic action and 
strenuous idleness ; of hard reading, travel, frolic, 
dissipation ; of Noctes cenaque Deiim, spent in 
high converse with the mighty dead, and of 
Noctes Ambrosiana, passed in joyous intercourse 
with the mighty living! There is but one man 
of this generation whose biography shal! be read 
with even greater interest than Brougham’s—we 
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mean Christopher North; although since he has 
not himself written it, where is one qualified, 
either by knowledge of the facts or by perfect 
sympathy, to describe his queer, romantic, .and 
most poetical career; his hair-breadth ‘scapes, 
his Highland rambles, his adventures with gipsies, 
sailors, smugglers, shepherds, and parish-minis- 
ters; his fishing, and leaping, and racing up 
mountains, and boating on lakes, and visiting 
midnight stills among the mountains, and chasing 
midnight bulls on hu..icback ; not to speak of the 
strange circumstances connected with his mar- 
riage ; and all the thousand and one Scotch Nights’ 
Entertainments afloat, in the shape of stories 
about his personal habits, manners, and intel- 
lectual achievements! Alas! we fear that now 
his life must remain forever unrecorded, since 
none but his own ‘‘ meteor pen’’ could have done 
it justice, and since that has dropped like a dreg 
on the ground. We only trust that no feeble 
copy and shadow of him, although he should be 
linked to his side by a conventional tie, shall be 
permitted to insult his memory by any cold, 
biographical bust of the great, wild, warm, origi- 
nal, when he has departed from among us. 

We are not writing a biography of Brougham 
any more than of Christopher North. But we 
may simply recount, ere proceeding to our critical 
task, the few facts in his history which are notori- 
ous. By his father, an Englishman, he was in 
the place of his birth, and through his mother, a 
Scotchman. He was bred in “Auld Reekie,”’ then, 
as well as now, truly so described, although 
darkened still more at that day by the double 
folds of a legal and a philosophic ‘ reek,” through 
which Burns then (as did Wilson afterward) 
burst like a sunbeam, to satirize and to scatter it 
for a season, and to get himself first applauded 
and then abused for his pains. He became, after 
a short, successful college career, a lawyer, and 
a reviewer. He was one of the three who pro- 
jected and established the “« Edinburgh Review.” 
Finding Edinburgh a field too narrow for hin— 
perhaps, also, a place “‘too hot to hold him”—he 
repaired to London, carrying in his hand, as a re- 
commendation and peace offering, two big volumes 
on our ‘“‘ Colonial Policy.” He rose rather slowly 
into fame as a barrister. He had intrigued with 
the mathematics at Edinburgh, and at Cambridge , 
and the men who meddle with those prim, ancient, 
austere, square-toed damsels, are not soon re- 
warded with success, nor is their success always 
of much value, even when obtained. He threw 
himself, however, still more decidedly into politics, 
and at last got into Parliament. There, too, his 
rise was slow. So far down as 1819, we find 
Lockhart, in his “ Peter’s Letters,” speaking of 
the “charlatan reputation Brougham had in Par- 
liament.”” The Queen’s trial, in 1820, which had 
nearly dethroned the King, and turned Britain 
into an eastern branch of the United States, was 
the making of Brougham. It retarded, indeed, 
his progress toward the woolsack, but it greatly 
increased his popularity in the country; and 
mitlions who had never heard of him as the 
barrister and the reviewer, were startled by the 





energy, eloquence, and boldness with which he 
pled Queen Caroline’s cause, He stood before 
her, if not like a lion before Una, yet at least 
like a bear before Duessa, and fought with tooth 
and nails her desperate battle. Then commenced 
his contest fpr popularity with Canning, continued 
till within a short time of the latter's death 
Then, with the entrance of the Grey administra. 
tion, came the culmination of this extraordinary 
man’s name. What a height he now attained! 
Lord Chancellor of England; facile princeps of 
parliamentary orators ; chief favorite of what was 
then the most popular of ministries; leader, too, 
when he pleased, of the fierce democracy of 
Britain—laying his one hand fearlessly on the 
throne, and the other familiarly on the mane of 
the people. Such a dictator-like eminence had 
he reached; and from it how suddenly he fell! 
One absurd, eccentric trip in Scotland shook 
public confidence in him; and all his Herculean 
attempts since to regain it, by cajolery, by labor, 
by literature, by manceuvre, by fierce attack on 
his ancient coadjutors, and by dexterous flattery 
of his old foes, have all proved abortive. He has 
survived himself. He belongs already to the 
eccentrics of history, and it is as a historical 
character that we propose now to deal with him 
Perhaps we shail not err, if we define Brough- 
am’s principal power to be clear-headed sagacity, 
attended by three ministering spirits—persever- 
ance, promptitude, and passion. He has, if not 
the head of a profound philosopher, or of an 
inspired poet, that of a singularly acute and able 
lawyer. He does not see very deeply, and his 
insight is never of the poetical cast; no moon- 
light of imagination pours around him its “holier 
day :”’ his light is what Lord Bacon calls a “dry 
light ;”’ but, so far as it goes, it is like an Italian 
sky, in which towers, trees, temples, mountains, 
and stars, are defined to an almost unearthly 
sharpness; and to a spectator from our Norland 
clime, seem all struggling into life. To this 
aboriginal power he adds indomitable persever- 
ance. He has never known what it was to close 
or to weary. He knows only of one period in 
his career—and that full and final stop has not 
yet arrived. Dissipation has only breathed him 
for business. Rest has only served to accelerate 
his motion. Sleep has only renewed him for 
toil, and even dreams have murmured to his soul 
“onward.” His life has been a campaign with- 
out a furlough—a march without a pause—a war 
without winter’s quarters—a college curriculum 
without a vacation. His faculties, bodily and 
mental, like sailors on watch, have relieved each 
other by turns, and none of them have for any 
length of time slumbered and slept. ‘+ He has 
time for every thing.’ Most truly so said of our 
hero Sir Samuel Romilly, and we may extend 
the application of the words Brougham has had 
time for every thing: for studying mathematics ; 
reading classics; acquiring, according to Lord 
Lyndhurst, a ‘little law ;” contemplating human 
nature in all its phases; defending a thousand 
clients ; writing a hundred volumes, including 
pamphlets and articles; making speeches, the 
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number of which no arithmetical ratio known 
among men can compute ; gaining and losing the 
highest of honors ; making and marring the most 
triumphant of names. And all this, and far more 
than this—for time would fail us to speak, be- 
sides, of his journeys, his political intrigues, his 
correspondence, his schemes, his anonymous pro- 
djuctions—he has effected without much apparent 
straining of the powers either of his body, or his 
brain, or his nervous energy ; done with as little 
eflort and as much ease as if he were one of the 
siant forces of the universe, which move because 
they can not help it, and which, if they never rest 
an hour, never haste a moment. 

For, besides indomitable perseverance, Brough- 
am has been distinguished by his amazing prompt- 
itude. This, indeed, even more than his perse- 
verance, accounts for the quantity of work he has 
gone through. He has not only “‘done what he 
could,” but he has done it immediately, and on 
the spot. Almost all indolence and (Scottice) 
fecklessness spring from procrastination. While 
thinking about what we shall do, and doubting 
whether we can do it or not, we allow the oppor- 
tunity of action to slip through our hands. What 
thou doest, do quickly, is the maxim of human 
as well as of divine wisdom. Ledyard was a 
driveler, when, in reply to the question, when 
he would be ready to start for the interior of 
Africa, he answered, ‘* To-morrow ;”’ he should 
ave said ‘* To-day.” Brougham always said so, 


ind hence, by using every spare moment, by em- 
bracing every available opportunity of gaining 


or spreading information, by leaving no stone 
unturned, by weighing moments against hours, 
and finding that they were often vastly more 
valuable, he was able to accomplish feats of in- 
tellect and industry, which appeared to common 
men magical, but which were miraculous, not 
from the preternatural power, but from the pro- 
digious promptitude of their author. But why 
dispute about mere words! Promptitude is pow- 
er, and power, too, of the rarest, most enviable, 
and most useful kind. 

Add to this, that fierce and mighty flame of 
passion which burned in Brougham’s breast, and 
which was wont to shine out from his eye, like 
the lightning glaring from the clouds, withering, 
scorching, and blasting all before it. Many look 
upon passion with contempt or indifference, and 
are for trusting all to pure intellect. Here, again, 
let us have done with mere words and critical 
niceties. Passion is power; it is a certain amount 
of rude native feral force, which, in many minds 
where it is paramount, has no intellectual outlet 
or restraint, but which, whenever it finds this, 
moves the world. Who ever heard a great orator, 
such as Chalmers, speaking, without feeling 
“that energy, had it not been intellectualized and 
sanctified, would have made him who is now the 
greatest of orators the strongest of ruffians; a 
mighty murderer upon the earth?” Passion, 
which has found the restraint of intellect or of 
grace, reminds you of a lion in his cage, or a 
cataract curbed by his strong keeper-crags. Des- 
titute of this, yeu tremble at its unmeasured fury. 





Yet, without it, we may venture to say, that no 
man ever reached true power over the minds ef 
his fellow-men, whatever were his intellectual 
pretensions. To Brougham’s dark and terrible 
passions, at least, we are disposed to ascribe more 
than one half of his influence, and to find in it 
the principal reason alike of his rise and of his 
fall. 

We were never so fortunate as to witness any 
of his oratorical exhibitions, yet we have so often 
read and realized descriptions of them, that he 
seems even now present before us, as he was in 
the heyday of his parliamentary glory. Let us 
catch the image ere it fade from our vision. Can- 
ning, we shall suppose, is finishing one of his 
most brilliant harangues, and, in the enthusiasm 
of his success, ventures to point to his principal 
opponent, and to dare him to contradict his state- 
ment or meet his argument, if he can. All eyes 
are instantly directed to the bench where sits 
Henry Brougham, his hat drawn over his eyes, 
and his face wearing one of its most inscrutable 
aspects. The orator closes amid a tempest of 
applause, which is succeeded by cries for ** Brough- 
am, Brougham.” After sitting still for a minute 
or two, till the uproar is hushed, he begins, 
slowly, reluctantly, inch by inch, to rise from his 
seat. Carefully, as though he were Joseph Hume, 
he takes off his hat, and adjusts his papers. He 
then, with great deliberation, and amidst the 
cheers of the House, advances to the table, and 
prepares to speak. Mark him there as he stands, 
and ere he has opened his lips, with that high, 
much-marked, strong-lined forehead, that dark, 
swarthy visage, that short yet shaggy hair, that 
nose, twitching with nervous passion, those eyes 
full of slumbering fire, vailed in artificial dark- 
ness ; those harsh but expressive features ; that 
air of subdued yet perfect self-possession, and 
that figure, twisted into the attitude of the couch- 
ing cougar; the tout-ensemble, exciting intense 
interest, and saying to his friends, ‘‘ expect,” to 
his enemies, ‘‘ beware,” to all, “attend.” He 
hangs over the House like a thunder-cloud, still 
retentive of its lightnings, rolled together in its 
mysterious darkness, coilected in its massive 
might ; glooming impartially on all its opponents, 
but giving no indications on whose head the 
special fury of his ire is to alight first, although 
conveying to all the impression that, when once 
the blaze bursts forth, none can expect to escape. 
He begins in rather a low tone, and with a few 
rather commonplace compliments or apologies, 
uttered, too, in a hesitating manner, and in round- 
about terms. He then hurries into the subject 
in hand, and proceeds, with great force, but with 
some effort, and many repetitions, to bring its 
merits before the House. At this stage of the 
speech he is perhaps interrupted by a“ No, no,” 
or an ironical cheer, or a contemptuous laugh. 
He pauses a moment, his eye looks out from un- 
der its environment of fids, like the point of a 
sword from a sheath ; he fixes a withering glance 
upon the interrupter, and throws at him some 
molten sarcasm or stern rebuke, like a hand-gren- 
ade, and proceeds with his argument. The in- 
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terruption, however, has done him good—it has 
roused him; and the chain of his reasoning, 
previously stern and cold, begins to glow and 
burn. He appeals from principles to facts, and 
then transfigures facts into feelings, and the 
House vehemently applauds the transfiguration. 
He next, amidst breathless silence, commences 
to reply to his brilliant opponent. He first praises 
the speech with a species of portentous flattery, 
which, without being altogether ironical, produces 
ali the effects of bitter irony. He proceeds, then, 
to apply a logical vice to Canning’s arg 
from which they come out battered and sorely 
bruised. He next assails them with the tremen- 
dous figure of “ Reductio ad absurdum ;’’ he 
pushes them to certain imaginary consequences, 
and, while doing so, he uses now veritable irony, 
and sinks, the while, his voice into a rasping 
whisper, which goes on in its own piercing cur- 
rent like a separate existence, amidst the roars 
of laughter from all sides which it has provoked. 
And then he restores silence like that of the 
grave, when the raising of his voice proclaims 
that he is about to grasp the quickest and hottest 
of his thunderbolts—that of invective. His brow 
flushes, his eye is unvailed to its pit-like depths, 
which are found to be filled with flame ; his arms 
vibrate and tremble, not with weakness, but with 
excess of power ; his lips quiver ; he has become, 
in the sight of all, an Accusing Spirit. His words 
against tyrants abroad, and their sycophants at 
home, seem echoes of the trump of doom; and 
his enemies, cowering, shivering, yet admiring, 
with the enthusiasm of despair, are tempted to 
murmur out the awful words, ‘‘ Fire goes before 
him, and it is very tempestuous round about him.” 

This picture may appear, nowadays, some- 
what exaggerated ; but it is a mere translation 
into our own language and imagery of descriptions 
by such writers as Mudie, Jonathan, and others, 
who were eye-witnesses of the effects Brough- 
am’s oratory produced in the days of Queen 
Caroline and the Holy Alliance. No man on 
the arena of Parliament ever wielded like him 
the weapons of sarcasm, red-hot argument, and 
terrible invective, weapons reminding you of 
those which Moloch’s gloomy and desperate im- 
agination sought to grasp—* infernal thunder,” 
“*Tartarean sulphur,” and “ black fire and hor- 
ror.” 

The defects of this extraordinary man are not 
less conspicuous than hia merits. His thinking, 
as hinted above, is seldom philosophical. A dash 
of the lawyer mingles with it all. Even in his 
discussions on the being of a God, prefixed to 
Paley, we see little real depth or subtlety of re- 
flection. He is always, indeed, an acute and 
clear, but seldom a profound thinker. One proof 
of this is, that very few of his single thoughts 
are ever quoted. Long, diffuse, eloquent, and 
energetic passages abound in his speeches : little 
compact sentences, like vials fall of essence, are 
scarce. Compare him, in this respect, with Burke, 
whose pages sparkle with maxims, like a Janu- 
ary heaven with stars. Subjects never rise upen 
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say! at once completely round, and minutely ac- 
curate in detail ; they come in series, and in par- 
cels—in swift series, indeed, and in parts and 
parcels exceedingly numerous, and distinctly 
marked. Not a mere special pleader, not a mere 
nist prius barrister, he does not sufficiently look 
abroad into universality. He seldom sees the 
large in the little, the infinite in the finite, and 
the dew-drops of his faney have no suns swim. 
ming inthem. But, in truth, of such dew-drops 
there are few. Brougham has not much either 
of fancy or imagination. His pictorial power is 
often vividly discovered, but it is rough, stern, 
literal painting, reminding you of Crabbe ; never 
of the high and idealizing sort. Take, for exam- 
ple, his famous description in the “ Edinburgh 
Review” of the witnesses against Queen Caro- 
line. Here is a touch which recalls Crabbe very 
forcibly to your mind:—* Pimps of hideous 
aspect, whose prurient glance could penetrate 
through the keyhole of rooms where the rat shared 
with the bug the solitude of the deserted place.” 
This is true, but does not startle the imagination, 
or give it any thrilling suggestion. The rat and 
bug do not pair very well, and rather disgust than 
terrify. How differently Bulwer manages his 
toad in the dungeon of the house of Arbaces the 
Egyptian. How differently would any great artist 
describe, we shall suppose, a vault below ground 
in the Inquisition, where, after the first deluge 
of darkness has passed off the eye of the newly- 
come victim, the dim and dubious light, which 
remains imprisoned like himself, discovers the 
huge, fat, slimy monsters who have fed on dark- 
ness for years, the spiders, and scorpions, and 
centipedes, hastening to their prey; first sur- 
rounding him with a circle of loathsome eyes, 
and then crawling over his limbs with horrid 
wrigglings, and hisses, and contortions of un- 
earthly gladness, till the wretch shrieks as at the 
touch of demons, and maddens or dies in unseen 
and single-handed contest with those accursed 
and unutterable abortions of his prison-house ! 
Yet we grant, that, as Brougham has a strong 
love for powerful and harrowing pictures, he of- 
ten succeeds in them. He has, with vehement 
literalness, with almost Dantesque gusto, de- 
scribed the debasing and degrading practice of 
flogging in the army, the distresses of the manu- 
facturing classes, the miseries of the down-trodden 
poor, and the horrors of Negroslavery. His gen- 
ius—if genius we grant him to have—must not be 
painted with dove’s eyes and wings, mildly mov- 
ing over subsiding waters ; nor 0s an eagle, soar- 
ing to the sun, and taking in the broad earth be- 
low at one imperial glance; but as a raven, bent 
and brooding over carcasses, with a look as in- 
tense, keen, and narrow, as the object over which 
he flaps his wings is naked, hideous, and pvtrid. 
Brougham, in fact, has little sense of the beauti- 
ful. We defy any of his warmest admirers to point 
out one passage in his speeches or writings which 
can be called elegant or truly refined, or in which 
gentleness mitigates strength resting on it, like 
‘The soft shadow of an angel’s wing” 


Brougham’s mind as wholes—as globes, shall we | upon a marble column er a rock of granite. 
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Burke is often graceful and refined, and could be 
always 80, ifhe pleased. Brougham seldom tries 
to be, and never succeeds. He can argue closely, 
fiog fiercely, flutter ** Volscians in Caroli,” in- 
clude his adversaries in a merciless mesh of sat- 
ire and irony till they writhe again; but he can 
not soothe any mind, melt any heart, or beautify 
by idealizing any subject. His mark has been 
a certain severe simplicity and stern sublimity, 
and to that he has but hardly attained, and is only 
a demi-Demosthenes or demi-Dante, after all. 
His style requires a passing notice. It is a 
style the reverse of classical—much as he speaks 
of classical models—if classical mean polished, 
finished, and rounded. It is a rough, ragged, 
roundabout style, nearly as unwieldy as John 
Foster's, with long sentences stuffed with paren- 
theses, and as full of folds as a sleeping boa-con- 
strictor. It has, of course, much energy and 
fire, but seldom those’compact, shining sentences, 
those meteoric images, flashing over the page, 
those brief and sudden felicities, which mark the 
mind of genius. Even in its noblest passages 
there is an air of heaving effort. It is a great 
stream; but the waters are troubled, swollen, 
and beating against their banks. It is a colossal 
Laocoon ; but Laocoon wrestling with serpents, 
and uplifting ‘‘ clamores horrendos” to the sky. 
It is the effort and the agony of Power—not 
weakness ; but still it is an agony and an effort. 
Drougham, in no sense of the term, understands 
what ease is.. He can be powerful, passionate, 
jierce, and overwhelming; but is all this con- 
sciously and often convulsively. His style, too, is 
essentially a spoken style—better to hear than to 
read; and which, to those who have not heard 
him, can never, we understand, give any full 
conception of the effects and impressions he has 
produced. The man is there, but is dimly mir- 
rored. This disadvantage, however, he only 
shares with some of the greatest of orators. De- 
mosthenes’ speeches, in spite of Brougham, are 
exceedingly flat and dull. Fox’s are strong in 
reasoning, but singularly poor and mediocre in 
language. LErskine’s are fine in,passages, but 
as wholes are either lame or stilted. Brougham, 
indeed, although inferior on the written page to 
what he seemed in the spoken declamation, is one 
of the few whose triumphant speeches are legi- 
ble to all, after the prestige and excitement of 
their oceasions have passed away. And, as we 
mean to show afterward, many parts of them are 
in composition admirable, and justify us in call- 
ing him a great writer as well as a great orator. 
Ere looking to his speeches in detail, we have 
something to say about his character as a review- 
er and a critic. In this respect he has gone 
through a singular change. The truculent satir- 
ist and fierce libeler, the man who wrote the 
reviews of Walker's ‘‘ Defense of Order,” Byron’s 
“Hours of Idleness,” “Don Pedro Cevallos,” 
&c., who praised no one if he could help it, and 
treated principalities and powers, peers and poets, 
as ifthey were broken-down hacks, created chiefly 
for the purpose of proving the mettle of his whip, 
became, latterly, in the * Edinburgh Review,” on 


type of the man. 





the whole, one of the mildest and milkiest of crit- 
ics ; and showered indiscriminate floods of lauda- 
tion upon most of his contemporaries, including 
even many of his political and personal foes. We 
must say, that we prefer him greatly in the for- 
mer character. He was in it truer to himself. 
He has not subsided gracefully into a panegyrist. 
His praise seems sometimes to sound hollow, 
and is often clumsy in its expression. His * Gal- 
lery of Statesmen” is, of course, interesting from 
the names it includes, from the vast amount of 
information it contains, from the prolific fields 
over which it conducts us ; but is not trustworthy, 
as a whole, in its judgments. Vigorous as many 
of the portraits are, there is none of them of which 
you say, This is a perfect likeness—a daguerreo- 
Like most critics, he has his 
pets. and fondlings, and one or two, at least, 
whom he exempts from his lavish praise, he 
hardly treais with justice. He seems, for instance, 
greatly to overrate the Grecian school of elo- 
quence, in eomparison with that of modern times. 
In his “‘ Inauguzal Discourse to the Students of 
Glasgow,” he says, ‘‘ Addison may have been 
pure and elegant; Dryden airy and nervous; 
Taylor witty and fanciful; Hooker weighty and 
various: but none of them united force with 
beauty; the perfection of matter with the most 
refined and chastened style.” And then he speaks 
of the “ vast superiority of the chaste, vigorous, 
manly style of the Greek orators.” We just ad- 
vise the student who has read this to take up the 
best English translation of Demosthenes, and to 
compare it, for thought, for imagery, for richness, 
for suggestive matter, with Jeremy Taylor's “ Ser- 
mons,” er with Bacon’s “ Essays,” or with Bar- 
row’s ‘*Sermons,” or with Milton’s ‘‘ Areopa- 
gitica,” and conscientiously declare the result of 
the comparison. Away with chatter about style! 
Whether does the Greek or any one of these 
Englishmen discover more mind, or thrill you 
with profounder emotion! Can you without much 
difficulty read Demosthenes through! Can you 
avoid recurring again and again to the moderns! 
What passage in the Greek orator is there to be 
named beside Milton’s description of the Eagle 
in the “ Areopagitica’”’ It may be said, indeed, 
that Demosthenes suffers from translation; yet 
why should he suffer more than Homer or the 
Bible? And yet you can read both these, or 
rather can not help reading them, even in rude 
and poor translations; but we defy you to read 
Demosthenes, in the best rendering, without tedi- 
um or disgust. Or, shall we propose another test 
still? Let the student read Brougham’s own 
speeches, which are meant to be formed upon the 
Grecian models, along with Burke’s, which he 
accuses of diffuseness and amplification; and, 
waiving all comparison as to the genius and soul 
of the two men, as one from which Brougham 
would probably shrink, we ask, which of the two 
has produced the more interesting and readable 
compositions '—over which series of speeches do 
you yawn least, or does your eye sparkle most 
clearly? We have no fear as to the result, even 
with the most devoted Grecian alive. 
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Brougham has carped at Burke's picture of the 
“Cloud,” in his speech on the Nabob of Arcot's 
Debts, and prefers to it the single word of De- 
mosthenes ‘as a cloud” applied to the passing 
away of a danger in the history of Athens. He 
says, ‘‘ Demosthenes uses but a single word, and 
the work is done.” Yes, Ais work is done; but 
not such work as Burke has performed. What 
schoolboy, in his first exercise, could not have 
compared a great calamity to the gathering of a 
cloud; and this is all Demosthenes has done. 
But Burke has taken up this every day figure, 
and has, by elaboration and genius, expanded it 
into one of the noblest of pictures. With De- 
mosthenes it is a commonplace of the flattest sort 
—with Burke it is a glorious image. He has 
impregnated the cloud with poetry ; and those 
epithets to which Brougham objects—* menacing 
meteor,” and * blackening the horizon,” &c.— 
serve to deepen the suspense, to magnify the 
skyey preparation, and to swell the grandeur of 
the burst of the whirlwind of fire which it at 
length pours over the plains of the Carnatic. 
How many a preacher had prated, and prates 
still, about the rising of the sun, the glory of sun- 
rise, &c. ; but it was reserved for Jeremy Taylor 
to compare his rays to the horns of glory which 
appeared on the head of Moses when he came 
down from the Mount. Thus Genius often seizes 


upon a hackneyed thought or image, and surprises 
it intonew and unheard-of brilliance. It‘ touches” 
a barren hill, and it smokes. The dull stone be- 
comes a lump of gold in its radiance. 


We did not hear Lord Brougham deliver this 
Inaugural Discourse ; but we remember that, com- 
ing to Glasgow College shortly after, we found 
many of the students raving about it; and not a 
few whom it had set to read Demosthenes, with 
a resolute determination to admire him. The re- 
sult was rather amusing than edifying. Some 
had the honesty to confess that they saw little 
beauty or merit in his orations, but the humility 
to grant that it might be their own fault. Others 
read on, muttering ‘‘ celestial,” while all the time 
it was evident that they thought the heaven rather 
a dry and dreary one, and were sick of it in their 
hearts. Others (like Drs. Hutton and Gregory 
over their dish of snails) were waiting anxiously 


admires so much in the Grecian orators. They 
are flowery, diffuse, exaggerated, and, had they 
occurred in Burke, would have been called by him 
extravagant. Erskine’s real forte lay in those 
animated impromptus, those passionate retorts, 
which broke from him in the course of his plead- 
ings, and which proved him, if not a man of gen- 
ius, a man of high spirit, ready intellect, and great 
moral courage. 

Brougham, we repeat, excels most in severity 
of criticism. Even his collected speeches con- 
tain nothing so racy, so thoroughly hearty, s0 
sincere and pointed, as some of his early diatribes 
in the “ Edinburgh Review.” We remember, 
with especial gusto, his assaults on poor George 
Rose, on the author of ‘‘ Calumnies against Ox- 
ford,” and the running fire of commentary he 
kept up for so many years upon the bad minis 
tries which preceded the rise of Canning. He 
went to this kind of work with a savagé satisfac 
tion—like a cannibal rushing to his feast of blood. 
He hacked and hewed at his adversaries till they 
were down, and then he trampled them in the 
mire ; raising now subdued chuckles, and now 
loud shouts of laughter over their discomfiture 
It was said of Canning, that he never made a 
speech without making an enemy ; so Brougham 
never wrote a review without either making a 
new foe or increasing the exasperation of an old 
one. We have been told, upon good authority, 
that he often forced Jeffrey to insert some of his 
savage papers sorely against his will. This was 
true of his bitter ironical attack on Walker's “ De- 
fense of Order.” Mr. Walker, afterward Pro- 
fessor of Humanity in Glasgow, if not a great 
poet, was a most amiable and accomplished man; 
but Brougham, finding the poetry mediocre, and 
knowing the author to be a Tory, and connected 
with the revenue, made him the object of his 
vengeance, although the more amiable Jeffrey 
tried to get him to withhold the article. Now, 
every author of any mark expects attacks, and 
laughs at them when they come. They are just 
left-handed certificates of his eminence. It was 
otherwise in these days, when a cut-up in the 
‘* Edinburgh” was equivalent to a literary ruin, 
if not also to pecuniary bankruptcy. Brougham, 
too, was the author of the review of the ‘+ Hours 





till one of their fellows, or till some p of 
reputation, should cry out, “Don’t you think 
these speeches, eh? a little green, eh?” But 
Brougham’s influence was then paramount, and 
ten years had to elapse ere one quite qualified, 
by scholarship as well as by taste (De Quincey), 
ventured, in ‘ Tait’s Magazine,” openly to avow 
himself a doubter in the plenary inspiration of 
Demosthenes, and an assertor of the superiority 
of some of the moderns. 

Next to Demosthenes, Lord Erskine is Brough- 
am’s great favorite. Now, that a number of 
sparkling, splendid passages are to be found in 
Erskine’s speeches, is admitted on all hands. 
But, in the first place, as Hazlitt justly remarks, 
his “ general matter is quite flat and dead.” And, 
secondly, the gorgeous passages, which occur new 
and then, are the very reverse of those Brougham 





of Idl ,”’ and might thus be called Byron's 
stepfather. He tickled the “lumbering lion by 
the hair, and he roused, and rose, and began to 
roar for revenge; and seldom was there heard 

“* Se musical a discord—such sweet thunder.” 
Brougham and Byron, unlike Jeffrey and Byron, 
were never reconciled; but continued to hate 
each other mortally, till the close of the poet's 
life. They were too like each other, not indeed 
in genius, but in ambition and in fierce passions, 
tobecome friends. Once or twice, too, Brougham, 
we believe, went out of his way to assail some 
of the finest poets of the time; such as James 
Montgomery, Coleridge, and Wordsworth. As 
might have been expected from his prosaic nature 
and peculiar training, his criticism on their poetry, 
although clever and caustic in style and manner, 
are in substance cold, unjust, and worthless. 
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A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES. 
——— “ His rising heart betrayed 
Remorse for all the wreck it made. 
lier talo uutold—her truth too deeply proved.”—ByRron. 
“VOU here, mon ami! Who would expect to 

Y find you in such a place as this!” 

The scene was the cemetery of Pére la Chaise ; 
the exclamation occasioned by the presence of a 
young man whom I encountered suddenly in a 
shady spot, closely bordering on the tomb of Abe- 
lard and Heloise, where I had been standing in 
sentimental mood for at least half an hour. Now, 
there was no doubt he had as much right in the 
pretty burying-ground as I. The pleasant May- 
breeze was as free for him as for me ; the sun- 
shine was common property; the soft willow- 
leaves had not opened themselves exclusively for 
my enjoyment; nor had the scented violets bloom- 
ed for me alone. Nor should I have exclaimed 
thus had [ met him any where else, in possession 
of these sweet spring privileges; but here—in 
Pore la Chaise—that was the wonder! and there- 
fore I exclaimed— 

‘ Who would expect to find you in such a place 
as this ?” 

He smiled—not the smile that electrified the 
audience every evening in the theatre, but a mel- 
ancholy sinile, tinctured with satire, that I should 
share the common prejudice—that comic actors 
must be comic fellows. 

“Pardon me,” I said, answering this look. 
“T am aware I have no right to inquire ; but con- 
fess a god of mirth is not often seen wandering 
among the tombs !” 

“Not often sought there, at any rate,” said 
)p——. ‘ But do you think this place sad?” 

« On the contrary, to me it is cheerful as the 
gayest promenade in Paris. The dead are so 
cared for, their tastes so minutely consulted, 
their tombs so prettily decked, that one’s thoughts 
are pleasantly sobered down, but by no means 
oppressed, as in our English burying-grounds.” 

“Ah! every thing is sad in your country,” 
said the Frenchman, raising his eyebrows pite- 
ously. 

“ While here,” I said, laughing, “only the 
comic actors are so.” 

D passed his arm through mine. 

“You shall see why,” he said, briefly; and 
led me back along the narrow path by which he 
had come. 

Presently we stood beside a tomb, hung with 
wreaths of everlastings, and planted with choice 
flowers. 

On the simple cross, of purest marble, was 
written : 





“ Estelle de B—, 
Aged eighteen years.” 

The words, ‘To my daughter,” were also. in- 
scribed below; and among the garlands were 
many in which the words, “A ma Fille” had 
been interwoven. One, evidently freshly placed 
among the rest, bore this motto, “ Régrets éter- 
nels,’ in black and white immortelles. 

I stood looking at this last resting-place of some 
cherished child, who had just budded into woman- 
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hood, to be culled by death, and wondering how 
many there were in the circle that once idolized 
her, who still brought flowers to her grave, when 
D—, laying his hand lightly on my arm, point- 
ed to a seat near us. He was in one of those 
moods when the soul, too weak to bear alone the 
sorrow that weighs it down, turns to the first 
comer, and finds relief by the mere utterance of 
its woes, 

“Sit down,” he said; “I will tell you her 
tale.” 

“You knew her?” I asked. 

“Or she would not be there,” he replied. His 
voice was broken. I did not look at him, but 
waited till his emotion had passed away. Pres 
ently he continued: “A year ago she was pure 
and beautiful as an angel. We met, we loved, 
and she is there!” 

“ You were faithless?” I asked, reproachfuily. 

“ Faithless!” he repeated. “No; men are 
not faithless to women like Estelle, especially 
when they stoop from a high-born sphere to love 
one infinitely below them. Unworthy as I was 
of her innocent love, I returned it with as sincere 
a passion as my soul is capable of. How often 
have these quiet spots witnessed our glad mect- 
ings ; how often has the solemn shade of cath- 
edral pillars, or the glitter of a masked ball, con- 
cealed our love from those who watched over her. 
Enough! she was mine—mine forever, as. I 
fondly thought ; but love had mingled poison with 
his sweets. Can angels fall, and forget the heav- 
en they have lost? Estelle’s remorse was stronger 
than her love ; the one would have given her im- 
mortality—the other planted death in her bosom. 

“ Suddenly I lost sight of my beloved. In vain 
I sought her in our former haunts : she no longer 
visited them ; in vain placed letters in the hands 
of our confidante: she never came to receive 
them. 

“Pool that I was to doubt her! to fancy any 
thing could shake. her faith, or make her false to 
her vows of gonstancy. Had she not sacrificed 
all for me?-—forgotten family and parents, nay 
heaven itself! and yet I mistrusted her! . 

“ T ceaged my inquiries—I sought to forget her. 

“One evening I was disturbed while at dinner, 
by the announcement of a stranger. It was the 
medical adviser of Estelle’s family. He came to 
tell me that Madlle. De B—— was dangerously 
ill; and in consequence of mental aberration, as 
her friends supposed, had for many days been 
calling on my name, and entreating that she might 
see me once more before she died. By tho dow 
tor’s advice, and as a last resource, her parents 
had consented to this strange request, and now 
sent to invite my presence in their house, hoping 
the sight of me would be sufficient to dispel tlie 
dying girl's delusion, There was an intelligent 
look in Dr. L.’s face as he told me this, which 
gave me intuitive confidence in him, and con- 
vinced me, when I afterward recalled it, that he 
had a strong suspicion of the real state of the case, 
which was doubtless confirmed by my overwhelm- 
ing grief. 


“T. flew to the dwelling of my beloved; and 
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the doctor insisting that only he and I should 
enter the sick room, scarcely a moment elapsed 
ere I stood in her presence. 

«* Her open arms received me, her eyes flashed 
with the same pleasure as of yore; but oh! how 
changed—Estelle, Estelle.” 

The unhappy man bent his head and sobbed 
aloud. 

I did not attempt to comfort him ; I knew re- 
morse was mingled with his grief, and that it was 
better so. 

He went on after a while: 

** At seven o'clock I was compelled to be at the 
theatre, to perform in the first and last pieces. It 
was within half an hour of the time. 

‘She suffered me to go with difficulty. 

*“*You will come back—will you not? she 
asked, as [ held her once more in my arms. ‘[ 
shall not sleep till I have seen you again.’ 

“T promised, and tore myself away from that 
clinging embrace. I reached the theatre, I dress- 
ed, and played my part. Yes, played it, laughed, 
jested, mocked at love, and was cheered, doubly 
cheered! The applause delayed me. Impatient 
to have done, I hurried on with my part; the 
piece seemed the livelier for it—the applause be- 
came greater. In the interval between the pieces 
I rushed out of the house, and fled along the 
streets, toward Estelle’s home. I knew I could 
not reach it—it mattered not. It seemed to me 
some miracle must be worked in my favor; that 
some one would meet me with news of her; that 
time itself would stand still in my behalf. The 
night air, the exercise, recalled me to my senses; 
I stopped, and conscious of my madness, re- 
traced my steps. 

“Enough; it was over at last! both pieces ; 
and at midnight I reached her house. I had rush- 
ed from the stage without changing my dress; I 
knew she would not reproach me for such haste, 

“‘ The entrance-door stood open ; the concierge 
was absent. I remember even then noting, as I 
flew by, how her candle was dying fitfully away 
in the socket. There was no one on the stairs as 
I bounded up them—no one watching in the ante- 
room beside her bed-room door. The silence that 
reigned in the house was frightful. I entered, 
gasping and horror-struck; I knew not why. 
Long tapers were burning beside her couch; two 
priests kneeling in prayer-~but she had not kept 
her promise; she slept before I came—never to 
wake again. 

“IT was one of those who followed her here. 
The white garland lay upon her coffin; I alone 
knew that she who slept beneath it had no right 
to bear that snowy wreath.” 





A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 

ARELY, indeed, had a more lovely evening 
been known, even in the fairy-like land of the 

Isle of France, than that of the last day of De- 
cember. The bright genial weather of the men- 
soon months following copious rains, had brought 
every product of the earth to its fullest perfection 
and beauty ; the rich stores of the vegetable world 
vied with the glories of the animal kingdom ; and 
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while trees, and shrubs, and plants put forth their 
greatest powers, insects innumerable, and birds 
of gayest plumage, hummed and sang their rich. 
est notes in gentle harmony, through grove, and 
wood, and mossy dell—and this on New-year's 
eve. 

The day had been a glorious time of sunshine 
—the sky all clear and radiant, like a sea of liquid 
blue, seemed wedded to the ocean. No cloud 
was there to dim the lustre of the one, no breath 
of air to stir the glassy face of the other. Fruits, 
flowers, and leaves, thick as they were over field 
and garden, hung listlessly ; and even busy man 
forgot to toil, lost in his admiration of that golden 
eve. Ali nature seemed at rest, as though the 
world had willed the year should die so brilliantly, 
so peacefully, that not one sound or sight unwel- 
come might cross its latest hours 

The sun was sinking fast, transforming, as it 
did so, the lovely azure of the sky to a rich golden 
hue, tinted with softest blushes. A gentle breeze 
was springing up, and played, as though in very 
wantonness, among the broad leaves of the green 
bananas, the feathery foliage of the lofty palms, 
and the thick groves of orange-trees. Many a 
wide and cool veranda in Port Louis was filled 
with fair and youthful forms, listening to the idle 
gossip of the day; many a wealthy merchant 
leaned back on downy ottoman, enjoying his pipe, 
and casting up the profits of the year; many a sun- 
burned planter reposed on matted couch with long- 
necked bottles in his company, listening to his 
neighbors’ tales of sugar-canes, slaves, and rum. 

Within a mile of the Port, on the road leading 
toward the Pamplemousses, stood, and, for auglit 
I know to the contrary, stands at this moment, a 
most picturesque-looking villa, delightfully placed 
among palm-trees and mango-groves, with a per- 
fect paradise of a garden and lawn, studded with 
the richest fruit-bearing trees and flowering 
shrubs. As is the case with all tropical dwell- 
ings, an ample veranda encircled the house ; and 
to render the place still more enjoyable, a shady 
avenue of bananas, figs, and rose-apples, led the 
way to a pretty bridge, over which the passenger 
found himself conducted to a miniature island laid 
out, like the garden, with lawn and flowering- 
plants, and round which ran a rippling stream, 
washing its mossy banks. 

In the vicinity of this abode were clusters of 
neat thatched cottages, each with its knot of 
palms and bananas, and a small patch of garden 
in the rear. These were the dwellings of the 
slaves, who cultivated the many fields of sugar- 
canes that stretches for miles along the skirts of 
the mountain-land in the rear of the road—the 
property of one of the wealthiest planters of the 
island, M. Durant. 

This enchanting spot, seen on such a lovely 
evening as | have attempted to describe, may well 
have been deemed the resting-place of happy mor- 
tals. It seemed the home of tranquil happy 
hearts, where nothing sorrowful might find a cor- 
ner; where men might have been content to end 
their days on earth. Yet this was not so. The 
apple of the descrt, all beauty to the eye, was not 
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more bitter at the core than this same planter's 
homestead. Watching the parting sunlight from 
the front veranda, sat the young wife of the pro- 
prietor. Reclining on a couch of ebony, gar- 
nished with richest drapery, with the incense of 
sweetest flowers about her, with a crowd of slaves 
to obey her every wish, with all that physical life 
could demand, this wife was unhappy. 

Alas! the one thing needed to make a joyful 
home was wanting—domestic sympathy No 
man could be more thoughtful for his wife’s com- 
fort, no one more liberal in his arrangements for 
her household; but his heart, though not against 
her, was not with her. Ambition was his bane, 
reckless speculation his sole enjoyment. For 
such he seemed to live, and wondered why his 
Florence drooped, and pined, and wept, while he 
was wrapped in giant schemes of wealth. Warm- 
hearted as a woman can truly be, yearning vainly 
for a return of the love that dwelt in her own 
breast, Florence Durant cared little for the East- 
ern splendor that encircled her in this little earthiy 
paradise, while she saw her husband giving up 
his whole heart and soul to business, with but 
seldom a word or look for herself. 

The disappointed wife was pondering over all 
this on the evening in question, casting her eyes 
alternately from the setting sun to the infant that 
lay sleeping at her feet, fanned gently by a little 
slave-girl. The planter had been absent for many 
days, and ag yet had not seen this last addition to 
his family ; but Florence promised no pleasure to 
herself from their meeting She knew too well, 
from past experience, that he would look upon 
her new-born infant as he would on a piece of 
furniture just added to their drawing-room. He 
would show no unkindness, use no harsh words ; 
but there would be that utter disregard, that ab- 
straction from all but business, which sinks into 
the heart of a wife of sensitive mind almost as 
deealy as actual wrong. 

It was in vain the slave-girl chanted her pret- 
tiest Indian love-song; as vainly did the little 
infant, by its very muteness and helplessness, ap- 
pear to solicit sympathy and protection Flor- 
ence felt that she would gladly have exchanged 
her wealth and station for the humble lot of any 
poor slave-girl on their estate, to have enjoved 
requited love. 

The sun had sunk full deep below the many- 
tinted horizon; the birds had sought their leafy 
homes ; the infant had been laid to rest on downy 
pillows ; the moon had flung its first soft rays 
upon the distant hill tops, and on the waving 
leaves of the lofty palms—yet Florence still sat 
there, gazing in deep thought upon the opening 
prospect of another year so like the last that her 
heart fainted within her, and forced out bitter 
tears. 

But let us look elsewhere. If we turn our 
eyes toward the little stream, that fed by gurgling 
mountain-brooks, speeds merily past the planta- 
tions of M. Durant, toward the Port, we shall see 
how many cane-fields it refreshes, and how many 
sugar-works it supplies with water. Along this 
little river a light canoe was floating, half paddled, 





half-borne upon the stream. Seated in the stern 
of the little craft was a young planter, who, with 
folded arms and darkened brow, seemed lost to 
all that was passing around him. As the last 
rays of the sun disappeared, the canoe touched 
the mossy bank of the little island in the rear of 
the house, and awaking to consciousness, Durant 
—for it was he—sprang to shore. 

Instead of hastening to his house, as usual, the 
planter began to pace the lawn in the island with 
rapid and unsteady strides. To and fro the gloomy 
man walked in the deepest excitement, as though 
uncertain or careless of what his course should 
be. The speculations he had been so long en- 
gaged in, and which had accumulated about him 
until they had assumed enormous magnitude, had 
broken down in hopeless ruin, and now, crushed 
and oppresued beneath this sudden weight, the 
ambitious man felt maddened with disappoint- 
ment. What he might have determined upon, or 
whither he might have bent his steps had he been 
left to his own meditations, matters not to our 
present purpose. But the sound of many merry 
voices came floating down the rose-apple avenue 
toward the bridge ; nearer and nearer the boister- 
ous throng approached ; louder and quicker the 
bursts of laughter fell upon his ear. They were 
the voices of his own children, whom he could see 
approaching in company with one or two of the 
slave-children, and a gray-headed negro in charge 
of the party. In no mood to encounter all this 
merry-making, the planter turned aside from the 
little lawn, and diving into a mass of evergreen 
behind a sort of grassy mound, he flung himself 
upon the ground among rushes and lotus-leaves, 
compelled, however unwillingly, to listen to the 
childish talk of the merry group 

Such a happy party they were! There was 
Rose, a dark-eyed girl of eleven, full of thought 
and kindliness ; Edward, the eldest boy of nine, 
with Ernest and little Minnie, and old Pierre, a 
negro of sixty years, who had in his early days 
nursed their mother; and, besides these, there 
were Peto, and Caspar, and Lugo—young slaves 
born and bred on the estate. There was also 
Brutus, the old brown goat, with his long silvery 
hair, and his great hard horns, and his quiet gen- 
tle eyes Why, bless you! he would not have 
hurt one of those dear little children—though 
they did elimb on his back, and stick all sorts of 
odd things on his horns—he would not have trod- 
den on one of their dear toes for any quantity of 
green sugar-cane, and he was remarkably fond of 
it too! 

How delighted they were to romp and dance 
on that nice green lawn, and tumble the old negro 
among the pomegranates, and make the goat quite 
giddy with dancing a waltz on his hind-legs, 
while little Minnie stuck his horns full of garlands 
and green boughs! Happy children! The world 
was as yet all sunshine tothem. The New Year 
that was about to visit them had no cares or griefs 
for their young hearts They could see nothing 
but flowers in their path, and heeded not the 
thorns. 

When they had romped to their hearts’ c-m 
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tent, some one asked what féte they were to have 
on the morrow, which set them all guessing and 
thinking. Each one, from the laughing Rose down 
to black-skinned Peto, opened up some especial 
source of delight for New-year’s Day ; while the 
good-natured goat strolled from one to the other, 
rubbed his shaggy coat against them, licked their 
hands, and looked up in their faces, as though to 
guess what they were debating. 

The most favored idea was that of a grand ball 
on the island to the whole establishment; and as 
there was yet a good half hour till supper time, 
they agreed to try a little rehearsal of what they 
would wish forthe morrow. In a moment, every 
one set to work. Green boughs were torn down ; 
broad leaves were stripped from branches ; palm- 
blossoms and rose-apples were twined into chap- 
lets and garlands; and leaves, and fruit, and 
flowers, were so transformed by their many skill- 
ful little fingers, that in a short time there was 
a goodly array of festal ornaments, quite enough 
for their rehearsal 

Brutus helped them as well as he could, by 
carrying branches and garlands in his mouth, and 
depositing them on the little mound that was to 
serve them as a sort of natural ottoman. Having 
hung their garlands and bouquets on the nearest 
shrubs, and twined flowers and branches of young 
limes among the leaves of stately laurels, Rose 
desired her companions to imagine as well as they 
could, that the most beautiful festoons of palm- 
leaves and show-flowers were hanging the whole 


way from the house, with cocoa-nut lanterns | 


blazing away at intervals. They were told, like- 
wise, to picture an arch of triumph at either end 
of the bridge, with an altar of flowers and fruit in 
the centre ; and lastly, that they must fancy them- 
selves looking at the green mound as a most 
beautiful throne of moss, lotus-flowers, jambo- 
blossoms, and talipot-leaves, with a bower by its 
side full of wine, and cakes, and fruit, and all the 
estate people assembled about them, with Ton- 
chee, the old blind harper, and the two horn- 
blowers, who could play any thing from cathedral 
music down to an Indian war-dance. 

They all, as in duty bound, fancied what they 
were bid, whereupon Rose led her elder brother 
to the imaginary throne, and bade the rest range 
themselves about. Then the child, in a voice of 
grave earnestness, told them that the New-year’s 
féte was to begin, that she would act * Mamma,” 
while Edward would take the part of “ Papa.” 
At this proposal, the rest of the children raised 
such a shout of laughter as quite astounded the 
goat. The idea of their papa taking part in any 
festivities, seemed to their infant minds a joke of 
such stupendous absurdity as to be beyond their 
small comprehensions 

Why Rose, silly child, might as well have voted 
him to be the Pope of Rome, or even the governor 
of the island! But she, taking her brother by the 
hand, bade him act the part allotted him; whereon 
the boy said he would try and look as grave and 
unhappy as he could, but he was sure he could 
not look or feel like his papa. 

Rose chided him, and said that she was sure 


their papa was very good, and loved them ail, and 
would not make one of them unhappy for the 
world, if he knew it. Edward inquired, if that 
were the case, why did he go away so ofien and 
leave their mamma alone {for so many days and 
nights: when she was ili too, it was ali the same 

But Rose was not going to be put down in tha; 
manner; not she. ‘To be sure, she did wish that 
dear papa would not leave them so often as io 
did; she wished he would give up those lon, 
journeys, burn the nasty canoe on their imaginary 
altar of flowers, and stay at home to take care ot 
the cane-pieces and the people, and so make dear 
mamma and all of them quite happy. Then she 
added, if Edward would not act Papa, she wouid, 
and tell them what she would do and say on the 
morrow. She would first kiss mamma and the 
new baby, and wish them a happy New Year, and 
say that she had resolved to give up every thing 
but home from that day ; that there was to be no 
more traveling in the canoe, that mamma and 
the sugar-works should have all her time. Then 
she would give a grand fete to every body on the 
| plantation ; and to crown all, and begin the New 

Year well, old Pierre should have his liberty, and 

Brutus the goat be decorated with a new set of 
|ribbons. Saying this, Rose embraced her brother, 
| and the whole party raised such a shout of appro- 
| bation as might have been heard at the house 

Perhaps it was, for at that moment, just as 
| they were going to dance, the conch-shell was 
| blown, as a signal for their return to supper and 
bed. They started away home as rapidly and 
joyously as they had come; and in a few minutes 
more the island was as stil] as the night that was 
closing fast over it. 

Again the planter paced that quiet lawn, but 
this time calmly, slowly, and thoughtfully, until 
the moon had risen high above the palm-trees 
Then, by that pale light, one might have seen how 
changed he seemed; how something had been 
busy in his mind, and still was working there ; 
how heavy wintery clouds had passed away, and 
summer calm reigned gently in their place. Each 
word and syllable of those dear children’s talk had 
found its way and done its work within. A 
sweeter sermon man clad in priestly robes had 
never spoken. 

The New-year’s Day broke brilliantly as man 
need wish to see it. The early morning breeze 
from off the hill tops came loaded with the breath 
of forest-flowers; birds caroled merrily from 
groves of shady trees; the insect world broke 
forth in one great universal hum of happiness ; 
the little river rippled cheerily past the wooded 
island; and then the sun came gently over the 
mountains, heralded by gorgeous rays of rainbow 
quality, sipping the dew-drops from myriad buds 
and blossoms. The household of the planter had 
just begun to stir; dogs shook their shaggy, 
drowsy heads, and negroes rubbed their heavy 
eyes, and, in their Oriental apathy, groaned that 
the night had fled. The earliest sunny rays of 
morning light that stole through lattice door and 
window found Florence still asleep: a little more 
light, a little more warmth, a little more warbling 
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of the birds without, and the sleeper’s eyes were 
opened. Was it a vision of the night, stil hover- 
ing about her, that she saw !—It was her husband, 
indeed, and with their new-born infant in his 
arms! He laid it gently by her side, and bending 
softly over her, as though she still had slept, and 


as the party approached from the bridge, survey- 
ing ali this work of fairyland, the brass and 
stringed music welcomed them with such a vol- 
untary, as quite took away the children’s breath. 

It would need some time to relate one-half of 
what occurred on that joyful evening ; but I may 


he had feared to wake her, kissed her a score of | venture to tell how happily every thing passed 
times, called her darling wife, and wished her and off: how old Pierre was made a free man; how 


all beneath that roof a happy long New Year. 
Blessed wife! It seemed as though a new world 
had opened before her with a fresh existence. 
And when he took her hand in his, and asked her 
to forgive him all the past, to look only to the 
future, rich in each other's love, Florence could 
not speak ; but tears of happiness, more cloquent 
than words, told all she had to tell. 

That was a busy bustling day for all the house- 
hold. As usual upon the first day of the year in 
that island, the slaves crowded in after the morn- 
ing-mea! with their simple gifts of fruit, flowers, 
Pomegranates, oranges, limes, citrons, 
bananas, pine-apples, jambos, and many other 
tropical fruits, came pouring in, as though all the 
corners of the earth had been robbed for the occa- 
sion. If some fairy, reversing the story of Cin- 
derella, instead of transforming fruit into carriages 
had converted all the vehicles of the island into 
fruit, there could hardly have been a greater 
abundance than was heaped in the planter’s 
ample veranda on that morning. 

Every one perceived how changed was the 
manner and tone of the master; and many were 


bb " 
or cakes 


astounded to see how he worked at something 


that was evidently in preparation. Under various 
pretences, he contrived to dispatch the children 
upon errands all day long; then the dinner-hour 
came, and then evening, and then they were told 
to prepare for the New-year’s féte. As the whole 
family walked down the avenue of bananas and 
rose-apples toward the bridge, one long exelama- 
ton of wonder and delight burst from the chil- 
dren's lips. Pretty festoons of bright green leaves 
and flowers of many colors drooped across their 
path from tree to tree; at intervals hung, swing- 
ing in mid-air, small cocoa-nut lanterns; further 
oa, at each end of the bridge, was an arch of 
evergreens and fruit; while midway between 
them stood the very altar that Rose had the 
evening before wished to see placed there; and, 
stranger still, upon its summit lay burning, like 
some sacrificial monster, the identical canoe, the 
detestable canoe, that had so often robbed them 
of their dear papa! 

Wonder seemed never ending upon that event- 
fulevening. Well might the children feel aston- 
ished at all they saw, and as inwardly if it were 
notadream. Why, there was the little mound 
on which Rose and Edward had stood the previous 
night, decked and ornamented as they had pictured 
in their play! Some wizard of the woods had 
transformed the-simple spot to a festive throne. 
While, stranger stili, there was the identical 
bower by its side that Rose had conjured in her 
mind, full of all sorts of refreshments, boiling over 
with wine and cakes! And there, too, were the 
hora-players and the blind old negro harper. And 





| the goat was decorated by Rose’s hand with a new 


garland of ribbons and flowers ; and how, in the 
very midst of some intricate piece of dancing, 
Brutus insisted on joining in the amusements, 
tripping up many a vigorous dancer by the force 
of his horns, and utterly perplexing and bewilder- 
ing every kind of figure that was attempted. 

The last of the guests had disappeared, the 
little island was once more quiet, and again the 
moon shone brightly upon tapering leaves and 
quivering grass , but this night two walked there. 
How differently, how happily did their hearts beat 
then! As they gently strolled toward their home, 
the planter whispered to his wife that there was 
yet one thing left untold, which he would break 
toher. He had not done so earlier, lest it should 
have marred the pleasure of the day. He wasa 
ruined man—a beggar! He had been following a 
deceptive bubble ; it had burst, and all was lost save 
home, and that was won. The loss of fortune 
had been a gain to him and amidst the struggle 
which had then to come, the memory of that 
happy New-year’s Day would lighten many a task. 

The seque! of their fortune is soon told. A few 
years of steady application made the planter once 
more a thriving man; a few more years on that, 
and all was safe. If you wish to know how many 
New-year's Days they passed together you must 
multiply twenty years by three hundred and sixty- 
five ; for every day in their life was to them a 
New-year’s Day, and 2 happy one! 





STORY OF A MOTHER. 
MOTHER sat watching her little child: she 
was sad, so afraid lest it should die. For the 

child was very pale; its eyes had closed; its 
breathing was faint; and every now and then it 
fetched a deep sigh, and the mother's face grew 
sadder and sadder as she watched the little tiny 
creature. 

There was a knock at the door, and a poor old 
man, wrapped up in a great horse-cloth, came in. 
He had need of warm clothing, for it was a cold 
winter's night; the ground outside the house 
was covered with ice and snow, and the wind 
blew keen and cutting into the wanderer’s face. 

And as the old man was shivering with cold, 
and the little child seemed just ct that moment to 
have fallen asleep, the mother rose up and fetched 
some beer in a little pot, placing it inside the 
stove to warm it for her guest. And the old 
man sat rocking the cradle; and the mother sat 
down on a chair beside him, still gazing on her 
sick child, listening anxiously to its hard breath- 
ing, and holding its tiny hand. 

“T shall keep him, do not you think so1” she 
inquired. ‘God is good. He will not take my 
darling away from me !” 
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And the old man—it was Death himself— 
bowed his head so strangely, you could not tell 
whether he meant to say “‘ yes” or “no.” And 
the mother cast down her eyes, and tears stream- 
ed over her cheeks. She felt her head growing 
so heavy, for three whole days and nights she 
had not closed her eyes, and now she slept—but 
only for a minute; presently she started up, shiv- 
ering with cold. ‘* What is this?” she exclaimed, 
and she looked around her. The old man was 
gone, and her little child was gone; he had taken 
it with him. And yonder, in the corner, the old 
clock ticked and ticked; the heavy leaden pen- 
dulum swung lower and lower, till at last it fell 
on the floor, and then the clock stood still also. 

But the poor bereaved mother rushed out of the 
house, and cried for her child. 

Outside, amidst the snow, there sat a woman, 
clad in long black garments, who said, “‘ Death 
has been in thy room; I saw him hurry out of 
it with thy little child; he strides along more 
swiftly than the wind, and never brings back any 
thing that he has taken away!” 

‘‘Only tell me which way he has gone?” en- 
treated the mother. ‘ Tell me the way, and I 
will find him.” 

“ T know the way,” replied the woman in black 
robes; ‘‘ but before I show it thee, thou must 
first sing to me all the songs thou hast ever sung 
to thy child. I am Night, and I love these songs, 
T have heard thee sing them many a time, and 
have counted the tears thou hast shed while sing- 
ing them.” 

“T will sing them all, every one!” said the 
mother; “but do not keep me now, let me hasten 
after Death, let me recover my child !” 

But Night made no reply ; there she sat, mute 
and unrelenting. Then the mother began to sing, 
weeping and wringing her hands thewhile. Many 
were the songs she sung, but many more were 
the tears she wept! And at last Night said, 
“ Turn to the right, and go through the dark fir- 
grove, for thither did Death wend his way with 
thy child.”’ 

But deep within the grove several roads crossed, 
and the poor woman knew not in which direction 
she should turn. Here grew a thorn-bush, with- 
out leaves or flowers, for it was winter, and icicles 
clung to the bare branches. 

“Oh! tell me, hast thou not seen Death pass 
by, bearing my little child with him?” 

“Yes, I have,” was the Thorn-tree’s reply ; 
but I will not tell thee which way he has gone, 
unless thou wilt first warm me at thy bosom. I 
am freezing to death in this place—I am turning 
into ice.” 

And she pressed the Thorn-bush to her breast 
so closely as to melt all the icicles. And the 
thorns pierced into her flesh, and the blood flowed 
in large drops. But the Thorn-bush shot forth 
fresh green leaves, and was crowned with flowers 
in that same bitter-cold winter's night ;—so warm 
is the heart of a sorrowing mother! And the 
Thorn-bush told her which path she must take. 

And the path brought her on to the shore of a 
large lake, where neither ship nor boat was to be 





seen. The lake was not frozen hard enough to 
bear her weight, not shallow enough to be waded 
through, and yet cross it she must, if she would 
recover her child. So she lay down, thinking to 
drink the lake dry. That was quite impossib'¢ 
for one human being to do, but the poor unhappy 
mother imagined that perchance a miracle might 
come to pass. 

“No, that will never do!” said the Lake 
** Rather let us see if we can not come to some 
agreement. I love to collect pearls, and never 
have I seen any so bright as thine eyes; if thou 
wilt weep them into my bosom, I will bear thee 
over to the vast conservatory where Death dwells, 
and tends his trees and flowers—each one of 
them a human life.” 

“Oh, what would I not give to get to my 
child!” cried the mother. And she wept yet 
again, and her eyes fell down into the lake, and 
became two brilliant pearls. And the lake re- 
ceived her, and its bosom heaved and swelled, 
and its current bore her safely to the opposite 
shore, where stood a wondrous house, many miles 
in length. It were hard to decide whether it 
were really a house and built with hands, or 
whether it were not rather a mountain with for- 
ests and caverns in its sides. But the poor mo- 
ther could not see it at all; she had wept out 
her eyes. 

** Where shall I find Death that I may ask him 
to restore to me my little child?” inquired she. 

“He has not yet returned,” replied a hoary- 
haired old woman, who was wandering to and 
fro in Death's conservatory, which she had been 
left to guard in his absence. ‘‘ How didst thou 
find thy way here? who has helped thee ?” 

“Our Lord has helped me,” she answered ; 
‘He is merciful, and thou, too, wilt be merciful 
Where shall I find my little child?” 

“TI do not know,” said the old woman; “and 
thou, I perceive, canst not see. Many flowers 
and trees have withered during this night—Death 
will come very soon to transplant them. Thou 
must know that every human being has his tree 
or flower of life, as is appointed for each. They 
look like common vegetables, but their hearts 
beat. So be of good cheer, perchance thou may'st 
be able to distinguish the heart-beat of thy child; 
but what wilt thou give me if I tell thee what 
else thou must do?” 

“T have nothing to give,” said the mourning 
mother. ‘ But I will go to the end of the world 
at thy bidding.” 

“] want nothing from the end of the world,” 
said the old woman; ‘‘ but thou canst give me 
thy long black hair. Thou must know well that 
it is very beautiful; it pleases me exceedingly! 
And thou canst have my white hair in exchange, 
even that will be better than none.” 

“ Desirest thou nothing further?” returned the 
mother; ‘I will give it thee right willingly.” 
And she gave away her beautiful hair, and re- 
ceived instead the thin snow-white locks of the 
old woman. 

And then they entered Death's vast conserva- 
tory, where flowers and trees grew in wonderful 
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order and variety. There were delicate hyacinths, 
protected by glasses, and great healthy peonics. 
There grew water-plants, some looking quite fresh, 
some sickly; water-snakes were clinging about 
them, and black crabs clung fast by the stalks. 
Here were seen magnificent palm-trees, oaks, and 
plantains ; yonder clustered the humble parsley, 
and fragrant thyme. Not a tree, not a flower, 
but had its name, each corresponded with a hu- 
man life; the persons whose names they bore, 
lived in all countries and nations on the earth; 
one in China, another in Greenland, and soforth. 
There were some large trees planted in little pots, 
so that their roots were contracted, and the trees 
themselves ready to break out from the pots; on 
the other hand, there was many a weakly, tiny 
herb set in rich mould, with moss laid over its 
roots; and the utmost care and atiention bestowed 
upon its preservation. 

And the grieving mother bent down over all 
the tiniest plants, in each one she heard the pulse 
of human life; and out of a million others she 
distinguished the heart-throb of her child. 

“There it is!” cried she, stretching her hand 
over a little blue crocus-flower which was hang- 
ing down on one side, sickly and feeble. 

“Touch not that flower!” said the old woman. 
« But place thyself here ; and when Death shall 
come—I expect him every minute—then suffer 
him not to tear up the plant; but threaten to do 
the same by some of the other flowers—that will 
terrify him! For he will have to answer for it 


to our Lord: no plant may be rooted up before 


the Almighty has given permission.” 

Suddenly an icy-cold breath swept through 
the hall, and the biind mother felt that Death 
had arrived. 

“ How hast thou found the way hither?” asked 
he. “ How could’st thou arrive here more quickly 
than I?” 

“T am a mother,”’ was her answer. 

And Death extended his long hand toward the 
tiny delicate crocus-flower ; but she held her hands 
clasped firmly round it, so closely, so closely! 
and yet with such anxious care lest she should 
touch one of the petals. Then Death breathed 
upon her hands, and she felt that his breath was 
more chilling than the coldest, bitterest winter 
wind; and her hands sank down, numbed and 
powerless. 

“Against me thou hast no strength!” said 
Death. 

“But our Lord has, and He is merciful,” re- 
plied she. 

“T do but accomplish His will!” said Death. 
“Iam His gardener. I take up all His plants 
and trees, one by one, and transplant them into 
the glorious Garden of Paradise—into the Un- 
known Land. Where that lies and how they 
thrive there, that I dare not tell thee!” 

“Oh, give me back my child!” cried the mo- 
ther, and she wailed and implored. All at once 
she seized firm hold of two pretty flowers, one 
with each hand, exclaiming, ‘I will tear off all 
thy flowers, for I am in despair!” 

‘Touch them not!”’ commanded Death. «‘ Thou 





say’st that thou art very unhappy; and would'st 
thou therefore make another mother as unhappy 
as thyself?" 

‘“‘ Another mother!” repeated the poor woman, 
and she immediately loosed her hold of both the 
flowers. 

‘“« There are thine eyes again,” said Death. “I 
fished them out of the lake, they glistened so 
brightly ; but I did not know that they were 
thine. Take them back; they are now even bright- 
er than before; now look down into this deep 
well. I will tell thee the names of the two flowers 
which thou wert about to pluck, and thou shalg 
see pictured in the well their whole future, the 
entire course of their human lives. Thou shalt 
see all that thou hast yearned to destroy.” 

And she gazed into the weil; and a lovely sighs 
it was to see how one of these lives became a 


blessing to the whole world, to see what a sun-, 


shine of joy and happiness it diffused around it 
And she beheld the life of the other, and there 
was sin and sorrow, misfortune and utter misery. 

** Both are God's will!” said Death. 

* Which of them is the flower of unhappiness, 
and which the blessed and blessing one!” im 
quired she. 

‘«That I will not tell thee,” returned Death; 
‘but this shalt thou learn from me, that one of 
those two flowers was the flower of thine own 
child. Thou hast seen the destiny, the future 
of thine own child!” 

Then the mother shrieked out with terror, 
** Which of the two is my child! Tell me that! 
Save the innocent child! Release my child from 
all this misery! Rather bear it away—bear it 
into God’s kingdom! Forget my tears; forget 
my entreaties and all that I have done!” 

«“]do not understand thee,” said Death. “ Wilt 
thou have thy child back again, or shall I carry 
him away to that place which thou knowest not ?¥ 

And the mother wrung her hands, fell upon 
her knees, and prayed to the All-wise, Ail-mer 
ciful Father, ‘* Hear me not when I pray for what 
is not. Thy will—Thy will is always best! Hear 
me not, Lord, hear me not !”’ 

And her head drooped down upon her breast. 

And Death departed, and bore away her child 
to the Unknown Land. 





FLORENCE MAY—A LOVE STORY. 
HE golden light of evening dazzled the eyes 
of a young girl who stood upon a stile watch 
ing for the arrival of the London coach. 

It was about a hundred miles from London— 
no matter in what direction—at the bottom of a 
green valley, down the western slope of which 
the road came winding here and there concealed 
by trees. A well-beaten path led to a village a 
few fields distant, embowered in orchards, and 
leaning, as it were, against the massive oaks and 
elms of a park, that shut in the view in that dit 
rection. The square steeple-tower of the old 
church scarcely overtopped this background of 
leaves. 

Florence May was waiting for her mothes, 
who had been absent some weeks in London, and 
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who had been compelled to leave her all alone in 
their humble cottage—all aloné, unless her recti- 
tude and her sense of duty may be counted as 
companions. 

They were poor, humble people. Mrs. May 
was the widow of a country curate, who had 
died, leaving as curates sometimes do not, a slight 
provision for his family. It was like a Provi- 
dence. Having fought the fight of life nearly out 
on £50 or £60 a year, some distant relation, 
whom they had never seen and scarcely ever 
heard of, put the curate in his will for £1000. 
This sum, invested, was sufficient to support both 
mother and daughter in that out of the way place. 

A letter had arrived, when Mrs. May had been 
a widow for three years, requesting her to come 
up to London, to hear of ‘* something to her ad- 
vantage.” This was vague enough; but she 
resolved to comply ; and not being able to afford 
the expense of a double journey, had left her 
daughter, then about seventeen, under the guar- 
dianship of the neighbors, her own character, and 
a mother’s prayers 

She has been absent more than a week. What 
has happened in the mean time’? Why does Flor- 
ence wait with more than the impatience of filial 
affection—with a countenance in which smiling 
lips and tearful eyes tell of a struggle between 
joy and sadness? She is troubled with the bur- 
den of her first secret—a secret which she nurses 
with uneasy delight, and which she is anxious to 
pour into the ears of her only confidante—her 
mother. How many maidens of seventeen are 
still in this dream of innocence ! 

The sun had set before the roll of wheels came 
sounding down the valley ; and when the coach 
began to descend, nothing could be distinguished 
but the lights that glanced occasionally behind 
the trees. The time seemed prodigiously long 
to Fiozence. She even once thought that some 
fantastica., ghostly coachman was driving a phan- 
tom vehicle to and fro on the hillside to mock 
her. Young people in her state of mind would 
annihilate time and space. However, here it 
comes, the Tally-ho, sweeping round the last 
corner—lights glancing—horses tossing their 
heads and steaming—a pyramid of luggage sway- 
ing to and fro. “ That’sa gal’s voice as scream- 
ed,” said a man to the Whip as they passed. 
“Full, inside and out!” was the reply, and on 
went the Tally-ho along the level lap of the valley. 

«She is not come,”” murmured Florence, after 
waiting in vain some time, to see if the coach 
would stop lower down; but it pursued its inex- 
orable course, and the young girl returned by the 
dim path to her cottage on the outskirts of the 
village. 

That was a critical period in her life. For 
some days after her mother’s departure, she had 
spent her time either at her needle, or with one 
or two old neighbors, who wearied her with their 
gossip. To escape from the sense of monotony, 
she had wandered one morning into the fields, as 
it was indeed her custom from time to time to 
do; and there, with the scent of wild-flowers and 
new-mown hay around, she allowed her mind to 





be ruffled by those thoughts and feelings which 
at that age breathe upon us from T know not what 
region—sparkling and innocent stirrings, that 
scarcely typify the billowy agitation of succecding 
years. 

Across the meadows that occupy the lowest 
portion of that valley, meanders a stream, over 
which the willows hang their whip-like branches 
and slender leaves. Near its margin, Florence 
used often to sit with her work ; first diligently 
attended to, then dropped occasionally on her lap, 
that she might watch the little fish that flitted like 
shadows to and fro in the shallow current ; then 
utterly forgotten, as she herself went wafiing 
down the stream of the future, that widened as 
she went, and flowed, at her unconscious will, 
through scenes more magical than those of fairy- 
land. The schoolmen have sought for the place 
of Paradise—did they peep into a young heart 
that is waiting, without knowing it, to love? 

It was during her first walk since her mother’s 
absence, that a stranger came slowly down the 
opposite bank of the stream; and seeing this 
lovely young girl entranced in a reverie, paused 
to gaze at her. His glance at first was cold and 
critical, like that of a man who has trodden many 
lands, and has seen more such visions than cne 
under trees in lonely places—visions that, when 
neared and grasped at, hardened into reality, vul- 
garand bucolic. In alittletime, however, the brow 
of this stranger unbent, and his lip uncurled ; and 
there came a strange fear to his heart, that what 
he saw of grace and beauty beneath that archway 
of willow-boughs, was a mere optical illusion—a 
phantasm painted on the exhalations of the mead- 
ow by the sun’s beains. There is a certain pride 
in disappointed natures, which makes them be- 
lieve that all the loveliness of the outer worl! is 
of their own imagining, as if we could imagine 
more perfect things than God has imagined and 
thrown on this canvas of the universe. 

The man was of the south by travel, if not by 
birth, and muttered some “Santa Vergines!” 
more in surprise than devotion. He did not 
move or speak to attract the young girl’s atten- 
tion, but waited until her eyes, which he saw 
were restless, should chance to fall upon him 
Her start of alarm, when she found herself to be 
not alone, was repressed by the grave politeness 
of his bow. 

** Young lady,” he said, in a low musical voice 
when he had leaped the stream and stood by her 
side, “I am on my way to Melvyn Park. Per- 
haps I may learn from you in what direction to 
turn.” 

“The roof of the mansion shows above the 
trees,’’ replied she, rising and stretching out her 
pretty hand. 

‘*‘] might have guessed so,” said the stranger, 
whose accent was but slightly foreign; ‘and 
this is but a bad excuse for speaking to you. It 
is more frank to say, that I was surprised at see- 
ing so much beauty and grace buried in this 
sequestered valley, and could not pass on without 
learning who you may be.” 

Flatterv flies to the heart as swiftly as electri- 
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city along the wire. The maiden blushed, and 
drew off but slightly. * Florence May,” said she, 
«js known to the whole valley, and will not be 
made sport of nor molested without finding de- 
feaders.” 

Was this affected fear a cunning device for teli- 
17 her name without seeming to answer an un- 

vorized question ? 

“Child,” replied the stranger, who perhaps 
took this view of the matter, for he smiled, though 
kind'y, ‘you may count on me as one of the de- 
fonders. For the present let me thank you, and 
say farewell.” 

With these words, and a somewhat formal 
how, he turned and went across the fields, leav- 
int Florence bewildered, almost breathless, with 
surprise and excitement, and, to confess the truth, 
not a little piqued that her ruse, if ruse it was, 
had brought the dialogue to so abrupt a termina- 
tion. She had no wish to parley with strangers. | 
Her mother had expressly warned her not to do | 
s». What a famous opportunity thrown away to | 
exhibit the rigidness of her sense of duty! In- 
deed, there had been so little merit on her part, 
that the stranger, if he had rightly read her coun- 
tenance, might pretend that the forbearance had 
bean ail on his side. Of course, she would have 
ginal the victory in the end; but how much 
more dramatic if her prudence had been put to a 
severer test ! 

These were not exactly her thoughts but the 

uuslation of them. She followed the retiring 


A 





figure of the stranger, as he kept by the path 





along the willows; and slightly bit herlip. Then | 
sulienly, as if remembering that the singleness 
of mind which her attitude expressed was more | 
beaatifal than becoming—what an odious euphon- | 
isn is that word for heartless acting —she turned 
with something like a flout, and sat down again, 
with her face averted from the now distant stranger 
—averted only a moment; for soon her attitude 
would have reminded a sculptor of that exquisite 
group in which the girl turns to bill the dove that 
has flattered down on her shoulder. 

Now, take it not as an article of faith that 
Florence had “ fallen in love,” as the saying is, 
with that tall handsome stranger.with tne black 
eyes and sun-painted complexion. We would 
have you more careful in the construction of 
your credo than that. But, at any rate, an im- 
pression had been produced ; this was to be ex- 
pected. When a man falls into the water, he 
may not be drowned, but is sure to be wet. Flor- 
ence had never seen any members of that cate- 
gory of ‘lovable persons,” which is of so little 
political and so much social importance, except 
two or three six-foot farmers, and the Rev. Mr. 
Simmer, their pale-faced, sandy-whiskered young 
bachelor vicar of fifty. Should we be astonished, 
then, that after her first agitation had subsided, 
there remained something more than memory of 
the compliment which had fallen from the lips and 
been ratified by the eyes of that distinguished- 
looking stranger! , 

Need it be said, moreover, that while she re- 
mained by the margin of the stream, and during | 





her sauntering walk home, and ail the evening, 
she thought of little else save this very simple 
meeting. As to her dreams, we shall not inquire 
into them; but the moonbeams teil us that thoy 
shone all night between the ivy-leaves upon a 
smile as sweet and seif-satisfied as ever lived on 
the lips of a maiden on her wedding-eve 

Next day, it was rumored in the village that a 
foreign painter had come to occupy one of the 
wings of Melvyn House, by permission of the 
family, which had remained many years abroad. 
His name was simply Angelo; and a mighty fine 
gentleman he was. One could not guess, to look 
at him, that he had ever lived on frogs; or was 
*‘obligated to hexpress hisself in a barbarious 
lingo,” as the landiady of the Jolly Boys’ Inn 
phrased it. 

Florence was proud to say casually, to some old 
spectacled lady—who observed * indeed she nev- 
er,”’ and told her neighbor that “* Miss May seem- 
ed very forward”—that she had held a minute's 
conversation with this said painter. We take 
this as a proof that she was only dazzled by him; 
and that she had not really experienced onc pang 
of love. So much the better. We must not be- 
stow the only treasures of our hearts on the first 
interesting person we may happen to meet under 
a willow-hedge. 

And yet there she is at her place again, thinking 
of yesterday's meeting ; and—by the bow of Eros ! 
—there is he, too, wandering accidentally in the 
same direction with his sketch-book under his arin. 
We had no business to be eaves-dropping ; but “a 
concealed fault is half pardoned.” We were in- 
visible, and heard every word they said. It 
should all be set down here, but it was dreadful 
nonsense, at least what he said; for she, partly 
in coquetry perhaps, and partly in pride and pru- 
dence, intrenched herseif behind the rampart of 
her maiden modesty, and answered only—by list- 
ening. 

The young man was in a state of temporary 
insanity ; at least, if one might believe his words. 
Like all lovers, he professed to have skill in physi- 
ognomy. He asked no information about Flor- 
ence, did not care who she was or where she 
came from: all he wanted to know was, whether 
she was free. He spoke eloquently and with 
sufficient respect. The young girl more than 
once felt her heart melt; and it was a great ex- 
ertion for her at length to reply, that her mother 
was away, and that she could not listen to an- 
other word without her knowledge and sanction. 

She did listen, however, for he went on talk- 
ing interminably. According to his account, he 
was an artist who had studied many years at 
Rome; but he did not say whether he was of 
English origin or not, and, of course, Florence 
could not ask the question. This would have 
been to avow a stronger interest in him than con- 
sisted with her views. We should have liked 
her better, perhaps, had she been more frank and 
artless. Yet, after all, her conduct was not at 
this time an image of her character, but arose 
from a struggle between her own simplicity and 
her recollection of her mother’s warnings. 
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It is need!ess to say that, after many hesita- 
tions, she now invariably went every day to her 
accustomed seat. This might be interpreted into 
giving a rendezvous; but she had a prescriptive 
right to the place, and why should she be driven 
from it by an intrusive, impertinent stranger! 
Impertinent! Nay, not so; nothing could be 
more reserved and respectful than his demeanor ; 
and if he was really in earnest, and if he turned 
out to be a respectable man, why—perhaps it 
would be a matter of duty in her not to repulse 
his advances. Matrimony was indeed, they had 
told her, an awful responsibility ; but if, by un- 
dergoing it, she could raise her mother to a more 
comfortable position, would it not be her duty to 
make the sacrifice ! 

Matters went on in this way for several days, 
and Florence began to wait impatiently for the 
arrival of her mother, to whom she might relate 
all that had passed. Angelo accustomed, per- 
haps, to more easy conquests, was irritated by 
her cold caution, not knowing that hers was the 
hypocrisy of duty. He once even went so far as 
to say, that he blamed himseif for wasting time 
with a calculating village coquette, and, rising, 
departed with a formal salute. Florence’s bosom 
heaved with emotion, tears started to her eyes, 
her lips trembled, and she was on the point of 
periling all her prospects by calling him back. 
But by a prodigious effort of wiil, she restrained 
herself, and kept her eyes firmly fixed on the 
ground until the sound of his steps had died away. 

‘*No,” said she rising, “I am not to be so 
lightly won. These days have given me experi- 
ence. He is certainly captivating it manners, 
but sometimes I think that one moment of weak- 
ness on my pari—”’ And she thought of the fate 
of Lucy Lightfoot, who had been left to wear the 
willow, after saying ‘‘ Yes’’ too soon. 

In the afternoon, a letter came announcing her 
mother’s arrival for that very day; and it was in 
the excitement that followed this little misunder- 
standing that she waited for the arrival of the 
coach. She wanted an adviser sadly. Should 
she, after what had passed, return next day to 
the meadow, or should she remain at home in 
melancholy loneliness! The question was more 
important than even she imagined ; for we will 
not undertake to say, despite Mr. Angelo’s lofty 
sentiments, that his faith was as strong as he 
professed. Might he not have wished to test the 
virtue of this beautiful girl, whom he had found, 
as it were, by the wayside? Men of the world 
are not averse to these trials; and if their unfor- 
tunate victim fall, they go away on the voyage 
of life, leaving her to repent in tears, and hugging 
themselves with the idea that they have not been 
‘‘taken in.” They forget that the most fervent 
Christian does not venture to ask for strength to 
resist temptation, but only to be kept from it; 
and that every one of us, perhaps, would be caught, 
if the Evil Angler knew what bait to put on bis 
hook. 

Florence had just placed her hand on the latch 
of the door, when she saw a figure come out from 
a deep mass of shadow close by, and softly ap- 














proach her. It was Angelo. She screamed 
slightly, but so slightly that even he scarcely 
heard. ‘Do not be alarmed, Miss M ay,”’ he said: 
‘*T came here in hopes to meet you as you enter. 
ed. I could not have slept to-night without ask. 
ing your forgiveness for the rude manner in whic}; 
I left you, and for my unauthorized accusations 

Do say that you are no longer angry.” 

** Of course—of course ; I have no right to 
angry. But, for Heaven's sake, sir, retire: | 
must not be seen by the neighbors talking to a 
stranger at this hour.” 

‘There is no one in the street, and I will not 
detain you a minute. Can not you find in your 
heart to give me one word of hope, one look of 
encouragement? I am bewildered, maddened by 
your cold indifference.” 

“You have no right, Mr. Angelo, to call me 
cold or indifferent ; I have blamed myself for my 
too great simplicity. My mother will be back to- 
morrow ; I will tell her what has happened; and 
—and— But I must go in.” 

‘This gives me hope,” cried he; “I ask no 
more. Florence—dear Florence !” 

He took her hand, and kissed it over and over 
again, although she almost struggled to get it 
away. The strong passion of that man seemed 
to pass through her like an electric shock; and 
wonderful emotions came trooping to her heart. 
Suddenly, however, she broke away, and, as if 
fearing her own weakness, glided into the hous« 
without a word, and locked, and bolted, and bar- 
red the door in a manner so desperately energetic, 
that even Angelo, who stood foolishly on the out- 
side, could not help smiling. 

**She will come to the meadow to-morrow,” 
said he, rather contemptuously, as if surprised 
and annoyed at his own success that evening. 

But Florence did not come. With the intui- 
tive perception wth which modesty supplies wo- 
men, she felt that the stranger had pushed his 
experiments on her character too far. The fol- 
lowing day was spent at home in indignant self- 
examination. What had she done to provoke 
that freedom, and authorize what seemed some- 
thing like insult? Conscious of innocence, she 
proudly answered: “‘ Nothing.” But, ah! Flor- 
ence, were not those tacit rendezvous a fault! 

Mrs. May arrived in the evening with a whole 
budget of news and complaints. Small was the 
mercy by her vouchsafed to the modern Babyion: 
a den of thieves was nothing to it. The ‘‘ some- 
thing to her advantage”? was a proposal to invest 
her money in a concern that would return fifty 
per cent. She had expressed herself “much 
obliged” to her correspondent ; adding, however, 
that ‘‘some people would consider him a swin- 
dler, indeed she supposed he was. Perhaps he 
would object to pay the expense he had put her 
to. Of course. Dishonest persons were never 
inclined to pay. She wished him good-morning, 
and hoped he would repent before he arrived at 
Botany Bay.” Having detailed these and many 
other brave things which she recollected to have 
said, good Mrs. May began to pay attention to 
her tea, and allowed Florence to relate all that 
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she had said, done, thought, and felt during the 
time of her mother’s absence. 

«Bless me!” exclaimed Mrs. May at length, 
setting down her tea-cup, ‘I do not wonder the 
house looks rather untidy You have been doing 
nothing else but making love ever since my back 
was turned. There’s proper conduct for a cler- 
gyman’s daughter !” 
“Florence expressed her regret as well as she 
could, and in trying to excuse herself was com- 
pe led to dilate considerably on the fine qualities 
of Mr. Angelo. Let it be admitted, that she sup- 

ressed al! allusion to the last interview. 

« Well, child,” quoth Mrs. May, after listening 
to what by degrees warmed into a glowing pane- 
gytic—* I think this is all nonsense; but you 
know I have always promised never to interfere 
with any sincere attachment you may form. Are 
you quite sure this gentleman is not merely mak- 
ing a pastime of you?” 

Florence turned away her head, and her mother 
went on. ‘I shall make some inquiries into his 
position and prospects, and character, of course. 
If all turn out to be satisfactory—we shall see ; 
but I confess to having a prejudice against for- 
eign ors.” 

It was no easy matter for Mrs. May to gain the 
information she required. The whole village, it 
is true, Was up in arms about the young stranger 
who had arrived at Melvyn Park, and who, as 
every one knew, had long ago been betrothed to 
Miss Florence ; but nobody could say one word 
on the subject that was not surmise. Poor Mrs. 
May was highly indignant when she learned that 
all those visits to the meadows had been watched 
and commented on by every gossip, that is to say, 
every woman in the place, and returned home to 
scold her daughter, and pronounce the mystery 
unfathomable. 

“You must,” said she, “forget this person, 
who evidently has no serious intentions.” 

“T will try,” replied her daughter, with an arch 
look; ‘but there he is coming down the street 
toward our house.” 

The stranger had heard of Mrs, May’s return, 
and was hastening to beg permission to renew 
the interviews, the interruption of which had 
taught him how deeply he was moved. The el- 
der lady received him with formal politeness, as 
a distinguished foreigner, while Florence endeav- 
ored to keep her eyes to the ground. Mr. Angelo 
found it necessary to break the ice by declaring, 
that he was no Italian, but an Englishman by 
origin though not by birth. 

“My name,” he said, ‘is Angelo Melvyn, and 
Tam now the owner of Melvyn Park. Sorrowful 
circumstances, you will perhaps have heard by 
tradition, induced my father to go abroad many 
years ago. When I became the head of the fam- 
ily, I naturally felt a desire to behold the mansion 
of my ancestors, which was not invested to me 
personally with melancholy associations. It was 
my fancy to explore the neighborhood without 
making myself known. I met your daughter ; 
and—may I hope that she has related to you all | 
Thave ventured to say of my feelings toward her?” 





This explanation ‘ made all things straight,” 
as Mrs. May afterward said. Angelo might have 
told a good deal more; for example, that his heart 
was only just recovering from the pain of a bitter 
disappointment, when the lovely form of Florence 
appeared to console and indemnify him. But few 
words in these matters are wisdom, and there is 
always time to be confidential. Within a month 
from that period, every one had heard that Mr. 
Angelo Melvyn was about to be married to Miss 
Florence May, with whom those who had learned 
their geography, and were not conversant with 
the facts, insisted he had fallen in love in Tus- 
cany. “In those southern climes,” said Miss 
Wiggins to Miss Higgins, “it is the custom for 
cities to stand godfathers to children.” The wed- 
ding took place in due season; and it is to be 
supposed that it turned out a happy one, for the 
last news we have heard of Mr. and Mrs. Melvyn 
was, that they have been seen walking along the 
meadows near the willow-stream, while two 
bright-eyed children—one named Angelo, and 
the other Florence—were running to and fro, 
gathering daisies and butter-cups, to make wreaths 
and nosegays withal. 





STORY OF THE DAISY. 
| ISTEN to my story! 

4 In the country, close by the road-side, there 
stands a summer-house—you must certainly have 
seen it. In front, is a little garden full of flowers, 
inclosed by white palings; and on a bank out- 
side the palings there grew, amidst the freshest 
green grass, a little daisy. The sun shone as 
brightly and warmly upon the daisy as upon the 
splendid large flowers within the garden, and 
therefore it grew hourly, so that one morning it 
stood fully open with its delicate white gleaming 
leaves, which like rays surrounded the little 
yellow sun in their centre. 

It never occurred to the little flower that no 
one saw her, hidden as she was among the grass ; 
she was quite contented; she turned toward the 
warm sun, looked at it, and listened to the lark 
who was singing in the air. 

The daisy was as happy as if it were the day 
of some high festival, and yet it was only Monday. 
The children were at school; and while they sat 
upon their forms, and learned their lessons, the 
little flower upon her green stalk learned from 
the warm sun, and every thing around her, how 
good Godis. Meanwhile the little lark expressed 
clearly and beautifully all she felt in silence !— 
And the flower looked up with a sort of reverence 
to the happy bird who could fly and sing; it did 
not distress her that she could not do the same. 
“T can see and listen,” thought she; “the sun 
shines on me, and the wind kisses me. Oh! 
how richly am I blessed.” 

There stood within the palings several grand, 
stiff-looking flowers ; the less fragrance they had, 
the more airs they gave themselves. The peonies 
puffed themselves out in order to make themselves 
larger than the roses. The tulips had the gayest 
colors of all; they were perfectly aware of it, 
and held themselves as straight as a candle that 
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they might be the better seen. They took no 
notice at all of the little flower outside the palings ; 
but she looked all the more upon them, thinking, 
**how rich and beautiful they are! Yes, that 
noble bird wiil surely fly down and visit them. 
How happy am I, who live > near them and can 
see their beauty!” Just at that moment, “ quir- 
revit!” the lark did fly down; but he came not 
to the peonies or the tulips: no, he flew down to 
the poor little daisy in the grass, who was almost 
frightened from pure joy, and knew not what to 
think, she was so surprised. 

The little bird hopped about, and sang, ‘ Oh, 
how soft is this grass! and what a sweet little 
flower blooms here, with its golden heart, and 
silver garment!” for the yellow centre of the 
daisy looked just like gold, and the little petals 
around gleamed silver white 

How happy the little daisy was! no one can 
imagine how happy. The bird kissed her with 
his beak, sang to her, and then flew up again 
into the blue sky. It was a full quarter of an 
hour ére the flower recovered herself. Half 
ashamed, and yet completely happy, she looked 
at the flowers in the garden; they must certainly 
be aware of the honor and happiness that had 
been conferred upon her, they must know how 
delighted she was. But the tulips held them- 
selves twice as stiff as before, and their faces 
grew quite red with anger; as to the thick-headed 
peonies, it was indeed well that they could not 
speak, or the little daisy would have heard some- 
thing not very pleasant. The poor little flower 
could see well that they were in an ill-humor, 
and she was much grieved at it. Soon after, a 
girl came into the garden with a knife sharp and 
bright ; she went up to the tulips and cut off one 
after another. ‘Ugh! that is horrible,” sighed 
the daisy; “it is now all over Withthem.” The 
girl then went away with the tulips. How glad 
was the daisy that she grew in the grass outside 
the palings, and was a despised little flower! 
She felt really thankful; and when the sun set, 
she folded her leaves, went to sleep, and dreamed 
all night of the sun and the beautiful bird. 

The next morming, when our little flower, fresh 
and cheerful, again spread out all her white leaves 
in the bright sunshine and clear blue air, she 
heard the voice of the bird; but he sung so 
mournfully. Alas! the poor lark had good reason 
for sorrow ; he had been caught, and put into a 
cage close by the open window. He sang of 
the joys of a free and unrestrained flight ; he 
sang of the young green corn in the fields, and 
of the pleasure of being borne up by his wings in 
the open air. The poor bird was certainly very 
unhappy, he sat a prisoner in his narrow cage! 

The litt!e daisy would so willingly have helped 
him, but how could shet Ah, that she knew 
not, she quite forgot how beautiful was all around 
her, how warmly the sun shone, how pretty and 
white were her leaves. Alas! she could only 
think of the imprisoned bird—whom it was not 
in her power to help. All at once, two little 
boys came out of the garden; one of them had a 
knife in his hand, as large and as sharp as that 





with which the girl had cut the tulips. They 
went up straight to the little daisy, who could not 
imagine what they wanted. 

‘“‘ Here we can cut a nice piece of turf for the 
lark,” said one of the boys: and he began to cut 
deep all round the daisy, leaving her in the centre 

“ Tear out the flower,” said the other boy ; and 
and the little daisy trembled all over for fear ; for 
she knew that if she were torn out she would 
die, and she wished so much to live, as she wag 
to be put into the cage with the imprisoned laik, 

“No, leave it alone !”’ said the first, “ it looks 
so pretty ;” and so it was left alone, and was put 
into the lark’s cage. 

But the poor bird loudly lamented the loss of 
his freedom, and beat his wings against the iron 
bars of his cage; and the little flower could not 
speak, could not say a single word of comfort to 
him, much as she wished to do so. Thus passed 
the whole morning. 

“There is no water here!” sang the captive 
lark; ‘they have all gone out and forgotten me; 
not a drop of water to drink! my throat is dry 
and burning ! there is fire and ice within me, and 
the air is so heavy! Alas! I must die, I must 
leave the warm sunshine, the fresh green trees, 
and all the beautiful things which God has creat- 
ed!” Andthen he pierced his beak into the cool 
grass, in order to refresh himself a little—and his 
eye fell upon the daisy, and the bird bowed to her, 
and said, ‘‘ Thou too wilt wither here, thou poor 
little flower! They have given me thee, and the 
piece of green around thee, instead of the whole 
world which I possessed before! Every little 
blade of grass is to be to me a green tree, thy every 
white petal, a fragrant flower! Alas! thou only 
remindest me of what I have lost.” 

“Oh! that I could comfort him!” thought the 
daisy ; but she could not move a single petal, yet 
the fragrance which came from her delicate blos- 
soft was stronger than is usual with this flower; 
the bird noticed it, and although panting with 
thirst, he tore the green blades in very anguish, 
he did not touch the flower. 

It was evening, and yet no one came to bring 
the poor bird a drop of water; he stretched out 
his slender wings, and shook them convulsively 
—his song was a mournful wail—his little head 
bent toward the flower, and the bird’s heart broke 
from thirst and desire. The flower could not 
now as on the preceding evening fold together 
her leaves, and sleep; sad and sick she drooped 
to the ground. 

The boys did not come till the next morning; 
and when they saw the bird was dead they wept 
bitterly. They dug a pretty grave, which they 
adorned with flower petals ; the bird’s corpse was 
put into a pretty red box ; royally was the poor 
bird buried !—While he yet lived and sang they 
forgot him, left him suffering in his cage, and 
now he was highly honored and bitterly be 
wailed. 

But the piece of turf with the daisy in it was 
thrown out into the street; no one thought of 
her who had fe!t most for the little bird, and who 
had so much wished to comfort him. 
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THE FIRST AERONAUT. 

ILATRE DES ROSIERS was the first and 

most illustrious of the long list of individuals 
who have fallen victims to their desire to advance 
the art of aerostation. He may be looked upon 
as the incarnation of that feverish love of scien- 
tific adventure and excitement which the progress 
of the physical sciences developed in certain 
minds toward the end of the last century. The 
laurels gained by Blanchard hindered him from 
sleeping; by night and day they were always 
before his eyes. 

His first attempts were made in the year 1783. 
In France, every month of that year saw a new 
step taken in advance by the aerial Argonauts. 
The first five of those months were devoted to 
experimental essays; the sixth witnessed the first 
public ascent ever made in France. This took 
place successfully at Annonay, the balloon being 
one of the primitive sort, filled with heated air. 
In July and August the first ascents were made 
in Paris by means of balloons filled with hydrogen 
gas; and in September, at Versailles, the first bal- 
loon freighted with living animals made its ascent. 

In October of the same year, Montgolfier set 
himself to work to make a balloon which should 
be capable of carrying travelers. He worked for 
this purpose in the gardens of the Faubourg 
Saint Antoine. The machine which he con- 
structed was not less than twenty yards in height, 
by as many as sixteen broad. Its exterior was 
richly painted and embroidered ; there being rep- 
resented upon it, on a blue ground, the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, the arms of the King of France, 
and numberless fleurs-de-lis; and also, lower 
down, amidst a crowd of grotesque heads and 
garlands of flowers, a flock of eagles with ex- 
tended wings, that seemed to be flying and sup- 
porting the huge machine upon their shoulders. 
At the bottom of the balloon, somewhat in the 
fashion of our modern “ cars,’’ was constructed 
a circular gallery of wicker-work, covered with 
silk, which was destined to receive the aeronauts. 
This gallery was much larger, however, than 
balloon-cars nowadays are, and was surrounded 
by a balustrade to prevent the travelers falling 
out, and to permit them to circulate freely in the 
interior. In the middle of the gallery was an 
opening, under which was suspended by chains 
the iron stove which was to be used for the pur- 
pose of rarefying the air in the balloon. In one 
corner of the gallery was a magazine, intended 
for the storing up of an immense quantity of 
straw, by means of which the aeronauts should 
be able to elevate themselves at will, by increas- 
ing the activity of their fire. 

By the fifteenth of October every thing was 
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yards. Elevated to that height, ‘the balloon,” 
says an eye-witness, “ did not seem to be in the 
least diminished, but the men in the gallery ap- 
peared so small that they could not be distinguish- 
ed from each other without the aid of a teles- 
cope.” Ail the world paid homage to the sang- 
froid and courage of Pilatre des Rosiers, as also 
to his address and the intelligent manner in which 
he increased or damped his fire according as he 
wished cither to ascend or descend. On one 
occasion, hardly had he ascended twenty feet ere 
his balloon, driven by the wind, threatened to 
become entangled among the branches of a neigh- 
boring clump of trees. A loud cry of terror 
unanimously escaped the assembled multitude, 
who feared to see the tissues of the balloon torn 
and the aeronaut dashed to earth. But Pilatre 
des Rosiers was less moved, perhaps, than any 
one in all the crowd below, and taking a pottle 
of straw with the utmost possible sang-froid, ho 
threw it cleverly int« the fire, and then poured a 
couple of bottles of oil over it. Immediately the 
balloon began to ascend again, amidst a shout of 
triumph such as seldom has been heard even in 
Paris, and instantly it was out of danger. 

But the adventurous spirit of Pilatre des Ros- 
iers was not to be satisfied by such partial ascents 
as these. To his ardent imagination, aerial nav- 
igation appeared now perfectly practicable, and 
he longed impatiently to, at any rate, make the 
attempt. But the boldness of the project intimi- 
dated the hearts of even the most intrepid, and 
for a time, all the world set its face determinedly 
against it. Nor is it to be wondered at that it 
should have done so, for the balloon had only been 
invented a few months, and the idea of a man’s 
suffering himself to be carried away by it wher- 
ever it might choose to take him, was enough to 
make even the boldest hesitate. Permission to 
do so was therefore for a time denied to the ad- 
venturous aeronaut, the French king opposing 
the project himself with the utmost warmth. He 
admired Des Rosiers, and was afraid of losing 
him. In his solicitude, therefere, since he could 
see no other means of quieting Pilatre, he sent 
him word that if he would promise to renounce 
his project, he, the king, would consent to give 
full pardon to any two condemned criminals whe 
would consent to take upon themselves the risk 
of ascending in his balloon instead of him. But 
Pilatre des Rosiers refused this offer with indig- 
nation. ‘ What!” exclaimed he, “shall viie 
criminals, foul murderers, men rejected from the 
bosom of society, have the glory of being the first 
to navigate the field of air?’ Never, while Pilatre 
des Rosiers draws breath!” He demanded, he 
invoked, he supplicated, but for a time it was all 


finished, and upon that and the three following} in vain. He agitated the whole court and the 


days attempts were made to make the balloon 
serve as a kind of aerial ship. At twenty-three 
different times Pilatre des Rosiers, generally alone, 


whole city ; but for a long and weary time he did 
so vainly. At last, he bethought himself of ad- 
dressing his petition to the Duchess de Polignac, 


but once accompanied with the Marquis of Arlande | then governess to the royal children, and pos- 


and once with M. Girond de Vilette, suffered him- 


sessed of a kind of omnipotence over the mind of 


self to be elevated in the car of the balloon as high | Louis XVI. She pleaded his cause warmly to 
as could be done without cutting the cords which | the king, and brought to her aid also the Marquis 


held it captive, namely, to a height of about 430 
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a major in a regiment of infantry, and who de- 
clared that he was so confident that Pilatre would 
run no risk in his intended voyage, that if the 
king would give him permission to perform it, he 
himself would gladly accompany him. 
Vanquished by so many entreaties and so much 
obstinacy, the king at last gave the necessary au- 
thorization of the project, and on the 20th of 
November, 1783, every thing was ready for its 
being put into execution. On that day, however, 
the wind and the rain were so very violent, that 
it was absolutely necessary that the ascent should 
be postponed. On the morrow, the 2Ist, the 
weather was more favorable, and at half-past one 
in the afternoon, in the presence of the dauphin 
and his suite, Pilatre des Rosiers and the Marquis 
d’Arlandes set out together from the Jardins de 
la Muette upon the first aerial voyage ever per- 
formed. The wind was still very rough and the 
weather stormy; but, in spite of these disad- 
vantages, the balloon rose rapidly. Arrived a‘ a 
certain elevation, the aeronauts waved their hats 
to the assembled multitudes, who were all struck 
at the same time with admiration, fear, and inter- 
est. Soon it became impossible to distinguish 
these new Argonauts, and their balloon itself ap- 
peared no larger than a crow. It was observed 
to follow the course of the Seine as far as the Tle 
des Cygnets, and then to cross the river and sail 
over the city, but at such a height above it as to 
be observable from all parts of it, even from the 
pavements of the narrowed streets. The towers 
of all the churches were covered with curious 
lookers-on, who observed the balloon pass between 
them and the sun, and thus produce a momentary 
eclipse of a novel kind. Having passed over 
Paris, and become free from all fear of getting 
entangled among the buildings of the city, the 
acronauts suffercd themselves to descend consid- 
erably, till they found themselves in a fresh cur- 
rent of air, which bore them in a southerly direc- 
tion. When they had thus proceeded for another 
mile or two, the Marquis d’Arlandes exclaimed to 
his companion, “ Pied @ terre!” thinking that 
enough had been done and experienced for a first 
attempt, and that it would be wise to descend be- 
fore they were out of reach of help. Immediately 
Pilatre ceased to feed the fire, and the balloon 
slowly descended about five miles beyond Paris. 
As soon as the bottom of the gallery touched the 
earth, the Marquis d’Arlandes leapt lightly out 
of it, but Pilatre des Rosiers lingering behind, 
the now collapsed balloon blew over him, and 
buried him, as it were, in its silken folds. In the 
course of about ten minutes the machine was put 
to rights, packed up, placed on a vehicle, and 
started for the place it came from. The Mar- 
quis d’Arlandes leaped upon horseback te repair 
thither also; but Pilatre was obliged to proceed 
first to his own house, in consequence of his coat, 
which he had pulled off while in the air, fh order 
to enable him to feed the fire more easily, having 
been stolen out of the ear immediately upon its 
descent. Still he arrived at the Chateau de la 
Muette within a few minutes of his companion, 
and was grected with the utmost enthusiasm by the 
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assembled crowds, consisting almost of the entire 
population of the city and its suburbs. Benjamin 
Franklin was a witness of the whole spectacle, 
and when asked by a stander-by what he thought 
of it, he replied, “I have seen a child born, which 
may one day be a man.” 

Soon after this it was announced that Blanchard 
had formed the project of crossing the Channel 
in a balloon. He, however, found a rival jn 
Pilatre des Rosiers, who, jealous of the success 
of this competitor for fame, determined, if possi- 
ble, to be beforehand with him. But while Pija- 
tre was constructing, at a great expense, a couple 
of large balloons near to Boulogne, with the in- 
tention of passing from thence into England, 
Blanchard, more fortunate in his arrangements, 
outstripped him in the race, and on the 7th of 
January, 1785, crossed over from Dover to Calais 
in a balloon. Pilatre was only spurred on by 
Blanchard’s success, to endeavor to achieve 3 
greater, and immediately caused a public an- 
nouncement to be made of his intention to cross 
the Channel in the opposite direction. This en- 
terprise offered, as may be imagined, many perils; 
but it was in vain that his friends endeavored, by 
pointing to them, to persuade him to abandon it 
He would hear nothing. He pretended to havo 
discovered a new method of arranging his appar- 
atus, by means of which he declared that he should 
be able to insure perfect security, together with the 
means of maintaining himself in the atmosphcre 
for almost any length of time. 

Placing reliance upon these declarations, and 
forbidden to doubt by Pilatre’s air of confidence, 
M. de Calonne gave him a hundred and fifty 
thousand francs for the construction of his ma- 
chine, which he called an Aero-montgo!phier, and 
expected wonders from it, but which turned out 
to be in reality as deplorable an invention as could 
well be conceived. It consisted of an immense 
balloon of hydrogen gas, with a large cylinder 
placed under it, the use of which was to enable 
him, by rarefying at will the air contained in it, 
to ascend or descend at pleasure, and thus make 
use of the currents of air which were most favor- 
able to his purposes, without losing gas. Had it 
not been that hydrogen gas was so highly in- 
flammable, this combination of the two systems 
of ballooning might have been pronounced an 
admirable invention. As it was, however, and 
as several eminent physicians declared to Pilatre 
at the time, it was like placing a fire under a 
barrel of powder. Still, persist he would in his 
unfortunate idea, in spite of all that could be said 
to him. Even the elements seemed to be de- 
sirous of prevailing on him to abandon his enter- 
prise; for, after his machine was ready, contrary 
winds prevailed for five whole months, to such 
an extent as to prevent him even attempting an 
ascent. Moreover, a whole army of rats set to 
work to devour his machine by bits, nor could 
their ravages be wholly stopped, notwithstanding 
the united efforts of another army of cats and 
dogs, aided by those ef a band of sixteen men, 
who were employed during the whole of each 
night to scare them away by beating drums. At 
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last, tired of waiting, and determined to effect 
his purpose, happen what would, he made prepar- 
ation for ascending in the midst of a violent storm. 
The magistrates, however, interfered to prevent 
the ascent actually taking place, and compelled 
Pilatre to wait, at any rate, for fairer weather. 
At last the long expected day arrived, and in the 
midst of what could be nothing else but trans- 
ports of delirium, Pilatre des Rosiers for the last 
time made his preparations. In these he was 
assisted by a Boulogne physician, named Romain, 
who he agreed should become the companion of 
his voyage ; and at seven o’clock in the morning 
ofthe 15th of June, 1785, he and Romain stepped 
into the gallery. A superior officer, the Marquis 
de la Maisonfort, had entreated to be allowed to 
accompany them, but had been refused. At the 
last moment he threw a rouleau of 200 louis d’or 
into the car, and placed one foot in it, as though 
to enter. Pilatre gently pushed him back and 
threw out the louis d’or, saying, ‘* Monsicur, in 
our present enterprise we are sure of nothing. 


[can not accept you, if I would have my con- | 


science be at peace.” 
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examining and passing judgment upon a couple 
of bushels or so of manuscripts submitted for our 
inspection. The few days of unexpected and un- 
welcome leisure thus gained have been devoted to 
a voyage to Abyssinia—on paper—in company 
with one of the most racy travelers with whom 
we have met for many a day. The voyage thus 
performed was quite as profitable as though un- 
dertaken in person, and far more pleasant 

Some things that are very agreeable in descrip- 
tion are quite the reverse in experience. F'ore- 
most among these we place African traveling, 
unless indeed a man have a natural fondness for 
bad quarters, poor fare, and upon occasion no 
fare at all. ‘* Of course,” says Mr. Parkyns, “a 
man who cares a straw about what hreats should 
never attempt to travel in Africa. His life would 
be any thing but one of pleasure ; it would indeed 
be a matter of hardship. It is not sufficient to 
say, ‘I can eat any thing that is clean and whole- 
some.’ He will often have to eat things that are 
far from being either—especially the former. The 
proverb, ‘ What does not poison fattens,’ is much 
| nearer the mark.” He then goes on to give a 





The balloon rose with the utmost majesty from | preliminary hint as to his own experiences in this 
the earth, making with it, as it did so, an angle | respect, premising that, from a child, he “ never 
sixty degrees. An unquiet gloom was depicted | knew a good dinner from a bad one, so long as 
upon the countenance of almost every spectator, | there was plenty—a taste, or rather want of taste, 
but joy and security were alone painted upon almost essen ‘ial to a traveler.” In the course of 
those of the two voyagers. Every one was as- | his travels of nine years he has eaten, he says, 
tonished, and almost every one afraid. ‘of almost every living thing that walketh, fiy- 

When the balloon had risen about two hundred | eth, or creepeth—lion, leopard, wolf, cat, hawk, 
feet, it found itself in a fresh current of air, which | crocodile, snake, lizard, locust, and so forth ; and 
took it still more directly toward the sea. In the [ should be sorry to say with what dirty messes I 
course of a few minutes it was some distance | have at times been obliged to put up.” Yet in 
from the land, but it suddenly got into another | this, as in ail other matters, a man must draw the 
current, which rapidly carried it back again. At | line somewhere; and he frankly acknowledges 
that moment it was doubtless the wish of Pilatre | that he can not manage game “just properly 


to descend, and endeavor to find a more favorable | 
current of air, for he opened the valve which was 
appointed to let in, when needed, the cold air into 
his cylinder, and by so doing, in consequence of 
the awkwardness of the contrivance by means 
of which the valve was opened, he unfortunately 
made a rent in his balloon. The consequences 
were immediate and horrible. At the time that 
Pilatre des Rosiers opened the valve, he and his 
companion were 1700 feet above the surface of 
the earth. A moment afterward they were both 
lashed to the ground, dead and mutilated in a 
frightful manner. 


Pilatre was buried near the monument which 


had just been erected to commemorate the almost 
miraculous crossing of the sea by Blanchard, 
upon the exact spot of earth on which that in- 
trepid aeronaut descended. He had become for 
France a hero, and more than twenty inscriptions 
to his memory are still visible. 





LIFE IN ABYSSINIA.* 
HE fire which consit&ned our Table, unseated 
our Chair, and rifled our Drawer, relieved us 
in a very summary manner from the necessity of 





* Life in Abyssinia ; being Notes collected during Three 
Years’ Residence in that Country (1843-45). By Mans- 
TIELD PargyNns. London: 1853. 


| kept,” nor are hyena and vulture altogether to 
| his fancy. 
The climate of Africa, moreover, is far from 
salubrious, and the traveler is constantly exposed 
| to malaria, which brings on “terrible inflamma- 
| tory fevers, of which four cases out of five are 
fatal ; and even in case of escape from death, the 
effects on the constitution are such that it will be 
years before the sufferer recovers from the shock, 
if indeed he should ever do so entirely.” Yet, 
he adds, by way of consolation, one need not usu- 
ally travel in the ‘bad season,” but may lie by 
‘for a few months in some comfortable place.” 
Or if obliged to travel, he must take special pre- 
cautions about sleeping, for the night is the time 
of danger. One of these precautions, which he 
himself made use of for a whole season, is to 
light two large fires, and sleep between them. 
‘* When I say I lay between two fires,” he ex- 
plains, “I mean that they were so close together 
that I was obliged to cover myself with a piece of 
hide, or a coarse woolen native cloth, to prevent 
the sparks or embers from setting fire to my cot- 
ton clothes. This plan, though a capital prevent- 
ive of disease, is not very agreeable till you are 
used to it.” Decidedly unpleasant, one would 
imagine, especially when, as in our author’s case, 
it was quite possible that the equator may some- 
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times run precisely between your fires. *‘ An- 
other plan,” he continues, ‘* which is always 
adopted by the natives, is not, I think, a bad one: 
Roll your head completely up in your cloth, which 
will then act as a respirator. You may often see 
a negro lying asleep with the whole of his body 
uncovered, but his head and face completely con- 
ceaied in many folds.” 

As, however, illness may occur, in spite of 
these pleasant precautions, and as no doctor will 
probably be at hand, he indicates certain modes 
of treatment, which some of our medical friends 
at home would include within the category of 
“heroic” practice. —‘ As a general rule,” he 
says, ‘if you should be attacked with a fever, an 
emetic is not a bad remedy to begin with.” Of 

leedings he disapproves ; but thinks that “ firing 
with a hot iron, at the recommendation of th> 
natives, may be adopted. For severe inflamma- 
tions of the bowels, when you can not bear to be 
touched on the part, some boiling water poured 
on it will be a ready and effective blister—a wet 
rag being wrapped round in a ring to confine the 
water within its intended limits. For bad snake- 
bites or scorpion-stings, bind above the part as 
tightly as possible, and cut away with a knife ; 
then apply the end of an iron ramrod, heated to 
a white heat. Aquafortis is, as I have heard, 
better than the hot iron, as it cats further in.” 
Aiter this, it is not very consolatory to be told 
that “there are, however, I believe, many snakes 
whose bite can scarcely be cured any how.” 

Prepared to make light of these, and all other 
annoyances, Mr. Parkyns set out on his travels, 
which were to last about as long as did those of 
the wise Ulysses after the sack of Troy. The 
first eighteen months were spent in Asia Minor, 
where he formed a very unfavorable opinion of 
the modern civilized Turks, as compared with 
their uncivilized brethren; and in Egypt, where 
he donkeyed and dromedaried over land, and boat- 
ed up the Nile, like many another traveler. But 
these countries were quite too hackneygd for him. 
He longed for * fresh fields and pastures new ;” 
and so set his face toward Abyssinia, Nubia, and 
Kordofan. Apart from the ordinary inducements 
of travel, he seems to have had a special purpose 
of making collections in Natural History, more 
particularly in Ornithology. We like him all the 
better that, unlike the hulking Nimrod, Gordon 
Cumming, he made no war upon the denizens of 
the desert for sheer amusement. His armament 
consisted of a couple of rifles, a pair of double- 
barreled pistols, and a bowie-knife, ‘‘ warranted 
to cut off a tiger’s head at a blow.” This last re- 
doubtable weapon, with a blade fourteen inches 
long, two inches broad, and half an inch thick— 
more like a butcher's cleaver than the artistic im- 
plement used by our frontier-men—was a failure, 
not being ‘‘handy for skinning, butchering, or 
eating with.” 

Early in the spring of 1843 our traveler, learn- 
ing that an Arab boat was to sail up the Red Sea 
to Jedda, from Suez, in a couple of days, set out 
from Cairo for that delectable port. The boat did 
not sail for moro than a fortnight after the time 











fixed, so that he had ample time to become ap. 
quainted with Suez. After a pretty extensive 
experience of such places, he gives it as his opin- 
ion that there can not be found “a more dreary 
uninteresting spot, surrounded as it is on dane 
sides by the desert, and on the fourth by the neck 
of the Red Sea, which at low water becomes , 
flat of damp sand, without even a singic tree, or 
other vestige of green herb to relieve the eye from 
the glare of the yellow sand.” . 

At last the vessel was ready, and they set sai] 
The craft was not a very promising one, having 
a trick of plunging her fore-part down into the 
water, and giving the after-part a corrc sponding 
tilt into the air, after the fashion of a balky horse 
As the hold and cabin were filied with empty rice- 
bags belonging to that prince of merchants, [bra- 
him Pasha, the deck was all that remained for the 
accommodation of the passengers. There were 
nearly a hundred of them—Turks, Greeks, A|- 
banians, Bedouins, Egyptians, and negrocs—of 
both sexes, all ages, and every imaginable varicty 
of color and odor. The women were all quarrei- 
ing, as indeed, according to our traveler, they 
always are in uncivilized countries. The distanc: 
from Suez to Jedda is about six hundred miles, 
and the transit occupies from nine to ninety days, 
according to the wind ; for Arab seamanship con- 
sists in “ lying-to when the wind is unfavorable, 
and not working when it is fair.” The voyayc 
lasted twenty-three days, and passed quite as 
pleasantly as could be expected, though it took 
our traveler two or three days to get accustomed 
to the parasites of various kinds to which each 
passenger brought in his national contribution 
To be sure, his accommodations were somewhat 
above the average, for he had a hole scooped out 
among the bales and boxes, five and a half {eet 
long and a yard wide, for his own special use. He 
soon became a favorite among the aristocracy of 
the passengers, two or three of whom were fond 
of coming and sitting with him after dark, when 
the others had retired. It seems that they had 
seen him drinking something, which he informed 
them ‘was ** European sherbet,” which they wish- 
ed to taste, although he assured them that it con- 
tained an ingredient that was unlawful for them, 
as faithful Mussulmans. Their consciences were, 
however, very pliable, and they became extreme- 
ly fond of the sherbet, the English name of which 
they were informed was ‘‘ rum punch.” 

Among the visitors, the most constant was a 
young “ Sherif,” or descendant of the Prophet, 
who was wont to enliven their symposia by nar- 
rating certain Arabic legends, founded upon Scrip- 
ture history. One of these, though its credibility 
is perhaps dubious, may be worth abridging, for 
the sake of its moral: 

Adam and Eve, according to the Sherif, were 
for a while a very happy couple; a state of 
things nowise agreeable to the Evil Spirit, who 
seems to have been on visiting terms with them. 
Now, as it happened, Adam was accustomed to 
go every evening to heaven to pray; and as the 
distance must have been considcrabie, he did not 
always return in very good season. One evening, 
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when he was thus absent, Satan made a friendly 
upon Eve. After the usual i inquiries about 
h r health, remarks upon the general state of the 
weather, and cc nes upon her personal ap- 
pearance, and such like polite chit-chat, he in- 
quired where her husband was gone. She told 
him; whereupon he smiled incredulously, and 
shook his head. as though he knew a de al more 
than he was at liberty to tell. Our first mother 
very naturally wished for an explanation ; but 
the cunning demon fought shy: he didn’t want 
to make trouble in families, and really could not 
hink of saying any thing that would wound her 
feelings, or bring his g ood friend Adam into diffi- 
culty. Having ‘thi 1s worke d upon her curiosity, 

he at last told her, with the utmost appearance of 
sorrow, that the pretense of going to heaven to 
pray was alla deception. That instead of doing 
that, Adam was all the while paying most pointed 
attention to another lady. Eve, as well she might, 

treated the information with great scorn; for, as 
she said, she knew there had been no woman cre- 

ated except herself. The demon shrugged his | 
shoulders at her simplicity, and told her that she 
was never more mistaken in her life; and he | 

could very easily convince her, if she would just 
step out of the bower with him, that she was by 
no means the only woman in the world. She con- 
sented, and he conducted her to a place where he 
had so arranged a mirror that she could see he 
own reflected image. 





As she knew nothing about | 
looking-glasses, she did not recognize herself; | 
and was thus completely deceived 
and-by returned, and met with any thing but a 
kind reception; having the pleasure of listening 
to the first curtain-lecture ever delivered e 
moral of the story is very plain; it is identical 
with that of Othello: Beware of smooth-tongued 
deceivers; beware of idle curi 
jealousy. 

Jedda is on the Arabian side of the Red Sea, 
end being the port nearest Mecca, is a great cen- 
tre of pilgrimage. Here our traveler remained a 
fortnight, waiting for a vessel to take him back 
across the sea, to Massawa, further up, the near- 
est port to Abyssinia. Another two weeks or 
more were taken up in this voyage of three hun- 
dred miles. Although he had the right of occu- 
pancy of half the cabin of the vessel—the other 
half being occupied by a gang of slaves belonging 
to a trader on board—the voyage can hardly have 
been a pleasant one, if we are to judge by the fol- 
lowing incidental notice : 

“ During the whole of the voyage I preferred 
sleeping on the deck with the other passengers. 
The only drawback to this was that in the morn- 
ing we were all literally wet through with the 
dew, and that the facetious cockroaches amused 
themselves greatly at our expense; for awaken- 
ing in the night, we were sure to find one poking 
its head into each nostril, others in the ears, 
mouth, and so forth; and it was almost impossi- | a 
ble to drink, from the myriads which swarmed on 
the mouths of the leathern-bottles used for carry- 
ing and cooling water. The food we ate, too, and 
every thing else, was full of these disgusting in- 
Vor. VIII.—No. 46.—2L 
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and notwithstanding all the care of the 
cook, I seldom sat down to dinner without eating 
two or three by mistake 
prunes, to which they near! 


sects ; 


especially if stewed 








assimilated in size 
and color, happened to be served.” 

‘here was little to detain our traveler in Mas- 
sawa. It is situated on a little coral i 
the sea in one direction, 


let open to 
while toward the other 





is a range of hills which prevent a breath of air 
from reaching from the land side. The ther 
mometer, in May, rises to 120 degrees in the 
shade, ranging considerably higher in July and 
August. An officer in the Indian navy assured 
our author that Pondicherry was the hottest place 
in Hindostan; but that was nothing to Aden, 
hile again Aden was a trifle to Massawa. He 
compared Pondicherry to a hot-bath, Aden to a 
ft while Massawa he could liken only to 
cality which he delicately 





w 
irnace ; 
a loc y designated as “a 
Rania: e which he had never visited, and which he 
hoped neither he nor his friends would ever have 
oe to visit.” Asn 
pec cted 


ht reasonably be ex- 
1, the people of Massawa 
for energy. They adapt thei 
imate. Out of doors the men wear 
shirt, with now and then a cloth or silken caftan. 
The head-dress is a red tarboush, or a white skull- 
cap wrapped round with a1 lin turban. In- 
doors all superfluitics s are laid aside, 





are not remarkable 





r costume to the cli- 


: kind of long 





and they 


appear with merely a light napkin about the loins. 
Our traveler, wes Ay seems to have been almost 
pro f against heat. He spent the days running 


ut, catching i 





‘sects in the sun, or otherwise 
ly em 





i loyed, while his servants lolled in the 
shade, with ‘es perspiration pouring from them 
in streams. 
After passing ten days 
, sing J 
for the interior 


at Massawa, he set off 
He traveled without any unne- 
cessary incumbrance, his entire wardrobe consist- 
ing of three Turkish shirts, as many pairs of 
drawers, one suit of Turkish costume for state 
occasions, a pair of sandals, and a red cap. The 
cap was stolen from him in a day or two, and the 
sandals were soon abandoned ; after which, dur- 
ing his entire stay of three years in Abyssinia, he 
wore no covering for the head except a little but- 
ter when it was to be had, and nothing upon his 
feet beyond the natural horny sole produced by a 
few months’ barefoot traveling through the hot 
ox “Yet,” he adds, ‘during the whole of 
s time I never had a headache, and was never 
re tsore, though I walked constantly in the rough- 
est places imaginable.”” For six years, during and 
subsequent to this time, he assures us, he never 
wore an article of European dress, and never slept 
on a bed of any sort; and even when once lying 
for five months at death’s door, from a pestilen- 
tial fever in Nubia, the utmost luxury he enjoyed 
was a coveriet under a rug. Under such rough 
discipline, conjoined with scanty fare and abund- 
ant exercise in the open air, the human systein 
acquires a wonderful degree of toughness, as is 
shown by such instances as the following 
“I remember being astonished,” writes Mr 
Parkyns, “at the littie I suffered from ugly 


wounds about the feet. Once in running down 


tare 
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the stony and almost precipitous rocky path which | 


leads to the Mareb, I struck my bare foot against 
an edge of rock as sharp as a razor, and a bit of 


was 
This latter I suppose to have been the case, as it 
has grown all right again 
longer than to polish off the bit that was hang- 
ing by a skin, for we were in chase of a party of 
Barea, who had cut the throats of three of my 


host’s nephews the night before. I was obliged 


I could not stop | 


MONTi 


| all manner of unsavory sights and smells 
flesh, with the whole of the nail of my littic toe | 
cut off, leaving only the roots of the nail. | 


to go on running for abut twenty miles that af- | 
ternoon, the greater part of the way up to the | 


ankles in burning sand. 
I know not; but I scarcely suffered from it next 
day, and forgot it the day after. 


Whether this cured it, | 


Another day I | 


. . } 
was running after an antclope which I had wound- 


ed, and in my eagerness jumped over a bush, and 
on to the trunk of a fallen tree. Now it so hap- 
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aged to find quarters in some village hut, reeking 
with filth, overrun with vermin, and redolent of 
At 
last they came in sight of Adoua, during a heavy 
shower of rain. The capital is thus described 
** When we arrived in sight of Adoua, I gal. 
loped on ahead of the party, anxious to obtain 
shelter as soon as possible. But being mounted 
on a weak and tired mule, and the road being of 


| a stiff and greasy clay, and in many places very 


steep, I gained but very little by my haste ; for 
the mule slid down the hills, and stumbled or 
tumbled over all the inequalities of the plain. My 
attention being thus occupied, and the rain driv 
ing in my face, I had not leisure to enjoy a dis 
tant view of the city we were approaching. Nor 
could I, till within a short distance of it, see 


| enough to determine whether Adoua was built in 


pened that a bough had once stood exactly where | 


my foot now lighted, but having been broken off, 


| polis on some of the neighboring hills. 


had left a jagged stump, one splinter of which, | 


about the thickness of a tenpenny nail, entering 


the ball of my foot, passed so far through that the | 
point appeared like a black spot immediately un- | 


der the skin, an inch above the junction of the 
third and fourth toes, toward the instep, and then 
broke off. I got my game, butchered it, and car- 
ried it home, some two miles, with the splinter in 
my foot, which I then drew out with a nail- 
wrench. A quantity of blood issued from the 
wound ; but with the exception of a little stiff- 


the Grecian or Moorish taste. I own I rather ex- 
pected to see columns or obelisks, if not an acro- 
Judge 
then of my astonishment when on arriving at this 
great city—the capital of one of the most power 
ful kingdoms of Ethiopia.—I found nothing but 
alarge straggling village of huts, some flat-roofed, 


| but mostly thatched with straw, and the walls of 


| most miserable, dirty appearance. 


all of them built of rough stones laid together with 
mud, in the rudest possible manner. Being wet, 
moreover, with the rain, the place presented the 
Before enter- 


|ing the town we had to cross a brook, and t 


ness for a day or two, which however nowise | 


prevented my walking, I suffered no pain at all. 
Now, had this occurred in Europe, and under a 
good European diet, I should have been at least 
a fortnight laid up with a bad foot, As for thorns 
in the feet, it may be easily imagined that, in a 
country where there is scarcely a tree unfurnish- 
ed with these appendages, and some of them of 
the length of three cr four inches, the whole 
ground must be strewed with them; and conse- 
quently that the feet of a person going barefoot 
must frequently act the part of pin-cushions. Yet 
I may truly say that, after some time, such is the 
force of habit, and the thickness of skin that one 
gets by use, I thought no more of picking half a 
dozen thorns out of my feet, than an English 
sportsman would of kicking away the clod of clay 
he may have accumulated on his shooting-boots 
in crossing a soft plowed field.” 

From Massawa Mr. Parkyns set out for the in- 
terior. His immediate destination was Adoua, 
the capital of Tigré the most eastern of the three 
kingdoms into which the ancient empire of Abys- 
sinia is now divided. The way lay for the most 
part across a fine table land, of great fertility, 
varied with beautiful hill and valley scenery. But 
long and bloody civil wars have reduced the whole 
country almost to a desert. Every where ap- 
peared the traces of ruin and devastation. Whole 
villages had been burnt to the ground, and the 
surrounding fields laid waste. The train made 
quite a respectable caravan, loaded with amuni- 
tion, baggage, provisions, and various articles as 
presents. By night the whole party usually man- 





scramble up a steep bank, in ascending which 
more than one of our party had to measure his 
length in the mud, to the extreme delight of some 
young gentlemen collected onthe top, who laughed 
and yelled at each successive mishap. This rather 
annoyed me, especially as, when T took my turn 
to rise from the recumbent posture, with my nice 
white trowsers considerably darkened by the dirt 
collected in this and several previous falls, I was 
welcomed by a double allowance of shouting. It 
was explained to me that I should only get moro 
if I took any notice of it; and I afterward dis- 
covered that it was the fashionable amusement, 
during the rainy season, for the young men about 
town to collect in the vicinity of any slippery 
place, and amuse themselves at the expense of 
any passers-by.” 

They found that Oubi, the ruler of Tigrd, was 
not in the capital but at a stationary camp, some 
days further in the interior. Some difficulty arose 
with the ‘‘ Negadiras” or chief custom-house off- 
cer, who would not believe that the fifteen porters’ 
loads of baggage were the personal effects of a 
single traveler, but insisted that they contained 
merchandise for sale, and so must pay duty. In 
vain was it represented to him that this was no 
unreasonable allowance for one who had to bring 
a supply of arms, ammunition, shot, and lead for 
two or three years’ consumption, in addition to 
sundry bales containing articles designed for pres- 
ents to the Prince. The officer refused to be 
convinced, and persisted in his determination to 
examine the packages. Our traveler, conside> 
ing the proceeding ‘‘ highly unconstitutional,” a 
firmly resisted ; and determined to set off for the 











mp, in order to lay the matter be a the Prince 
acs 
iving at the camp, they presented them- 
ves to the “ Balderabba,” an officer appointed 
to procure for strangers an audience with the 
Pa and to act—for a consideration—as their 
went and general adviser. This officer at once 
xf lertook to procure lodgings for the party, by 
summarily turning the ara of a suflicient 
nut ibe rof huts from their dwellings. Asa heavy 
iin was pouring down, the owners were not 
over-happy in being thus ejected ; but a trifling 
nt made it all right. None of the huts re- 
icing in a water-tight roof, little was gained or 
lost by the exchange from outside to inside, o 
' But the bad lodgings were not their 
As they knew it to be cus- 
tomary for the King to se nd provisions to travel- 
ors immediate ly on their arrival, they had brought 
ththem. Nothing eatable, however, made 
ts appearance, nor could a sufficient quantity 
he 1 by purchase ; so that they were half 
They had plenty of visitors, who showed 
the utmost politeness, and asked for presents in 


ce, 
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the most insinuating manner ; but one good lady | 
red them any thing to eat. On the 
fourth evening, however, the Prince sent them 
pply of food. It consisted of forty cakes of 
d, accompanied by a couple of pots of sauce 
composed of oil, dried peas, and red pepper: i 
happening to be a fast-day, no animal food was 
allowed. There was also sent an enormous horn, 
two feet or more long, and eight or ten inches 
broad at the base, filled with honey- -beer, to wash | 
lown the fiery compost. 
A couple of days after, they were summoned | 
to the presence of the puissant Oubi, Prince of | 
Tigrt; and collecting their presents, they set 
ut forthe royal hovel. ‘ We had to wait a con- 
siderable time,”’ writes our author, ‘‘in the outer 
court and doorway before his Majesty was pleased | 
toadmit us. A crowd of soldiers collected round | 
us, and amused themselves with many facetious 
remarks at our appearance : such as, ‘ Cat’s eyes,’ | 
‘Monkey’s hair,’ ‘ What nice red morocco their | 
skin would make for a sword-sheath,’ and so on. 
These expressions were afterward made known to | 
me; forin those days I was in a state of igno- 
rance as regarded their language; and having | 
a tolerably good opinion of my appearance, | 
judged that their remarks must be highly com- 
plimentary. But I must own that our appear- 
ance was calculated to excite much amusement. 
We had only recently adopted the Abyssinian 
costume, and as yet were not altogether well 
practiced in the mode of putting on the cloth. 
Besides which our straight hair, not yet long 
enough to be tressed, was plastered back with 
butter, and the faces of those of our party who 
were encased in a thin skin, were as red as capsi- 
cum. At last we entered the great hall of the 
palace of Oubi. It was a round hut of about 
thirty feet in diameter, with a large wood fire 
burning on the floor, which had not even a carpet 
af grass strewed to hide the dirty face of the 
original earth. Having been previously instructed, 
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we eac h of us, on entering, made a polite but 
vaguely directed bow. I have said that our bow 
was vaguely directed, because that in passing 
from the glare of a tropical sun at noon into a 
large apartment lighted only by a small door, over 


which was suspended a curtain, it may be im- 


agined that we could not so much as distinguish 
a single object within. Oubi, in a very patron- 


izing tone, asked us how we were 
| bow was the answer 


A humble 
He then desired us to be 
seated; and we accordingly sat ourselves down 
on the ground, there being no seat in the hut, ex- 
cept the one appointed for his Highness’s throne. 
My sight was just beginning to accustom itself 
to the darkness when we received this permis- 
sion; but my piace being directly under the lee 


| of the horrible wood fire, and sitting as I did, 
within a yard of it, I was nearly suffocated, and 


in a moment my eyes began to stream from the 
effect of the smoke, which nearly blinded me. [ 


bore it with the utmost fortitude till I could en 


| dure it no longer, and then started up with an 


exclamation something like * Oof!’ Oubi laughed 
Great men, I suppose, require more 
heat than others in these countries ; as I can not 


otherwise account for Oubi’s taste in having a 


large fire in the middle of A 
a tropical climate.” 
The great monarch was a small, rather good 


Lugust, especially in 


t | looking man of forty-five or thereabouts, with 


He 


bushy hair, which had begun to turn gray. 


| received their presents with very great favor, 


making a complimentary remark upon each 
article, as it was presented. They were not, in 


| trath, very magnificent, consisting merely of a 


| Turkey rug, a couple of swords, four pieces of 
| muslin for turbans, and two or three yards of red 
cloth for a cloak. When all had been presented, 
| he said, ‘‘ God return it to you,” and ordered his 
steward to give them a cow. After which the 
visitors received permission to retire. Toward 
evening the promised cow made her appearance— 


| the very shadow of a cow—as thin as a cat—a 


mere bag of bones. But such as she was, she 
had fallen into hungry hands, and was immediate- 
ly slaughtered, and before night not an eatable 
morsel remained. 

Mr. Parkyns remained in the Tigré country for 
nearly three years, living precisely as the natives 
lived, and so accommodating himself to their 
habits and prejudices, that they began to look 
upon him much in the light of one of their owr 
chiefs. Two of Oubi’s own houschold, in fact, 
became his ‘‘ Tout-lidge”’—Sons of the Breast, or 
adopted sons. The ceremony of adoption is some- 
what singular. When aman wishes to be adopt- 
ed by some one superior to him in power or 
station, he places one of the superior’s fingers in 
his mouth, and sucks it, as though he were a 
child. By this symbolical action he indicates 
that the other is his father; and the newly adopt- 
ed parent is bound to afford the self-made son all 
the protection in his power. 

Our traveler’s head-quarters were at the capital, 
whence he made excursions into all the neighbor- 
ing provinces ; and on pne occasion passed nine 
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months at Rohabaita, a little town far up on the 
frontiers, where the sway of Oubi was only par- 
tially acknowledged. It was in fact impossible 
for him to leave, for want of the rcans of getting 
away. The remittances which le expected from 
home failed to reach him for a couple of years, 
and his only source of supply was a temporary | 
loan sent him by the English Resident at Aden, | 
far down at the mouth of the Red Sea. 
his time, however very pleasantly collecting speci- 
mens, and acting the part of gentleman of leisure 
and leader ot the ton. He thus sums up his way 
of life : 

“ As for the mode in which I spent my time in 
Adoua, it will be gleaned from the notes on man- 
ners and customs that I was leading the life of an 


Abyssinian ‘ gentleman about town,’ my hair well 


tressed, my pantaloons always of the newest cut, 


frequently quite originally ; in dull weather setting | 


fashions, disputing and deciding on the merits and 


demerits of shields and spears; in fine weather | 


swelling about the town with a quarier of a pound 


of butter melting on my head, face, neck, and | 


clothes, and with a ‘tail’ of well got up and 
equally greasy soldiers at my heels; doing the | 
great man, with my garment weil over my nose, 
at every festival and funeral worth attending ; 
‘hanging-out’ extensively when I had a few 
shillings to spend; sponging on my neighbors 
when, as was oftener the case, I had nothing: in 
fact, living a most agreeable life on a very limited 
income. I can not deny that I look back to those 


times with a certain feeling of regret. 
the only period of my life in which I ever felt 


myself a really great man. I ‘ery very small’ in | 
England with a much greater expenditure. The | 
men will not look after me with admiration, nor 
the girls make songs about me. Like all happy 
moments those years passed over very quickiy, 


and now appear to me more like a dream than 


any thing else.” 
Upon no part of his Abyssinian life does our 


author dwell with more fondness than upon the | 


nine months passed at Rohabaita. It is a wild 
district far up on the northeastern frontier—a sort 
of debatable land, exposed on the one hand to the 
constant incursions of the Barea, a tribe of savage 
negroes ; 


inhabitants are always in a state half of subjection 
to, and half of rebellion against, their Abyssinian 
conquerors, whom they hate most religiously. 
Our traveler was domesticated with their chief 
Wady Hil, a fine old fellow, though a little given 
to drinking ; and began in course of time to be 
himself looked upon as a sort of chief. In fact, 
he very nearly became the actual chief of the 
country by the consent of all parties. King 
Oubi, or rather his son, offered him the govern- 
ment of the territory, on condition of his paying 
a certain number of guns by way of tribute ; and 
the inhabitants were anxious that he should un- 
dertake it. He even went so far as to select the 
site of his stronghold, and to form his plans of 
administration. Of the sum of £300, which he 
daily expected to receive from England, a portion 


He spent | 


It was | 


and on the other open to the periodical | 
visitations of the Abyssinian tax-gatherers. The | 
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| was to be j invested in plows, oxen, and secd-corp, 
and let out to cultivators, who were to repay it ir 
two years. In the mean while all the men wey 
to be armed, and drilled, and thus they would 
easily be able to repel the prowling bands of th 
Barea. Guns and ammunition were he be fi 
nished to hunters who were to go into the woo 
|in search of ivory and hides; and, according t 
the custom of the country, half the spoils were t 
belong to the owner of the equipments ; and th 
he would be able to reimburse himself for his ex 
| penditures. Though this plan was not carried 
| into execution, our author was yet looked u pon 
jas a great man ; and the inhabitants being at that 
| time "tether more rebellious than submissive, be 
was consulted upon all important occasi 

‘‘ For my part,”’ says he, “I felt myself as one 
| of them, and entered with the greatest sympa thy 

and zeal into all their proceedings. At a feast 
|no one enjoyed the song and the dance more 
than I did. I had the most guns discharged at 
every funeral. No hunting party or foraging ex- 
pedition but I was in it. I took my turn in scout- 
ings and outlyings ; and I am afraid I must add 
that upon one or two occasions, though I h: 
hand in the act, I was privy to the getting ry fa 
few disagreeable soldiers, who came to annoy our 
village, and rob the poor peasantry of what litt) 
| their predecessors had left them. The truth i 
| dia not, and do not now, consider these 
other than justifiable homicides. Be it alwa 
| membered that the Amhara are not the | 
rulers of the country ; but, having conquered 
| partly by force, but principally by treachery, they 
hold it under an iron rod, and pillage the in! 
itants to the utmost.’ 

he Barea, like all savages, manifest no litt! 

| cunning in their predatory expeditions 1 
| they y approac h a place which they intend to attack, 
they halt in some convenient spot, and every man 
digs a little hole in the ground, in which he builds 
| a fire, which he keeps alive by fanning it now and 
then with his shield. Over this fire-hole he squats, 
spreading his blanket around him in such a man 

ner as to hide the light. Thus every man kee 
comfortably warm, and no light gives the victims 
warning that the foe are at hand. Their attacks 
are always made about a couple of hours befor 

sunrise, when the morning air begins to breathe 
chilly, and men sleep the soundest. They are, 
however, great cowards, and are easily driven off 
by a resolute front presented toward them. 

But, as has been said, our traveler's head-quar- 
ters were at Adoua, the capital. The house which 
he inhabited was a fair specimen of the better 
class of dwellings. The main entrance was by 
a single gate leading from the street into a large 
court, In the front part of the court are sundry 
‘* gojjos,” or straw wigwams, for the accommoda- 
tion of the servants. In one corner is a smal 
building occupied by the steward, where are kep' 
the supplies of provisions. In the opposite cor 
ner is the building occupied by the master him- 
self. The walls are of rough stones stuck together 
with mud, with a thatched roof. The interior 
consists of three rooms: oné occupied as a sitting 
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and reception room by the master of the house ; 
4 small recess is raised a little above the level of 
the larger room, from which it is sometimes shut 
off by a curtain; this serves as a sort of private 
apartment, and as a withdrawing rvom for the 
females of the family. Lastly comes the stable, 
st the other end of the principal room, without 
even a door between them. ‘The floor of the 
reception-hall,” says our author, “is carpeted 
with grass, which in the first: instance is spread 
nearly half a foot deep all over the room, and af- 
terward, whenever a visitor comes, a little fresh 
grass is politely strewed for him to sit upon; so 
that in course of timé it accumulates to a consid- 
erable quantity. Now, as before and after meals, 
and on other occasions, the hands of every person 
in the room are washed by a servant pouring 
water over them, you are obliged, from the want 
of a basin to receive the water, to scratch a small 
hole in the grass to prevent it from splashing you 
To this add the beer and other liquids spilt there 
every day, the manure left by the mules’ feet in 
passing to and from the stable,.and that dropped 
in cleaning out the stable itself, which must be 
done two or three times a week, for the sake of 
the mules’ feet, which would otherwise become 
softened by remaining in the wet. This last oper- 
ition makes a good deal of dirt; for, having no 
buckets, they carry out the filth in any sort of 
basket or dish they can lay their hands on—drop- 
ping, of course, a good deal on the way. Thus 


the beautiful carpet becomes in time nothing less 
than a manure-heap in a high state of fermenta- 


tion or putrefaction. Its surface, from the con- 

tinual supply, keeps an appearance of freshness ; 
but though the eye may be deceived, the nose can 
not be.” The furniture of the room consists 
simply of a couch for reclining upon. Around 
the walls are cows’ horns fixed as hooks upon 
which to hang the shields, guns, lances, and va- 
rious sorts of weapons and trophies. 

Until within comparatively modern times, the 
whole of Abyssinia, stretching southward from 
Sennaar, nobody knows exactly how far, formed 
an extensive empire, the sovereigns of which 
claimed to be descendants in a direct line from 
King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba; for the 
umiration of that lady for the magnificent He- 
brew, they say, was not confined within the limits 
of Platonic friendship. Civil wars, and the irrup- 
tions of the neighboring savages, have dismem- 
bered the empire into three distinct kingdoms, 
besides a number of semi-independent hordes. It 
is worthy of note, however, that even the sover- 
ign of the central and nominally paramount king- 
dom of Amhara does not venture to assume the 
tile of ** Negous,” or Emperor, contenting him- 
self with the appellation of “‘ Ras”—Head, or 
Chief—and maintaining a puppet Emperor, of 
the royal line of Solomon and his queenly ad- 
miter. The present Negous, as Mr. Parkyns 
was informed, though perhaps upon doubtful 
authority, is so poorly off as to be obliged to 
make parasols for sale. Oubi, the ruler of Tigré, 
the sovereignty of whose family is of recent 
date, does not even arrogate the title of ‘‘ Ras,” 





but styles himself merely ‘“‘ Desjasmatch””—Gov- 
ernor. 

The Kingdom of Tigré is divided into “‘ Shoum- 
at,” or provinces, a few of which are fiefs held 
free of taxation ; the remainder are governed by 
chieftains, some of whom are hereditary, the oth- 
ers appointed by the Desjasmatch from among his 
followers. These latter pay a regular tribute or 
tax. The provinces are subdivided into parishes 
or villages, over each of which is a “ Chikka,” or 
tax-gatherer. The taxes are of two kinds; one 
payable in corn, the other in ready money, or 
cloth, which passes as such at a fixed valuation. 
The chiefs have also a revenue derived from fines 
and blood-money. For instance, if a man is killed 
in a quarrel, his relations have the right to take 
the life of the slayer. This right they can com- 
mute for a certain ransom, half of which goes into 
the coffers.of the chief. Oubi shows no little in- 
genuity sometimes in stretching his prerogative 
in the matter of revenue. Thus, just about the 
time of Mr. Parkyns’s visit, the Prince found 
himself rather “ short.” He thereupon shut him- 
self up in his residence, and caused it to be an- 
nounced that he was dangerously ill. The report 
soon spread that he was dead, and there was no 
little rejoicing among his subjects. One day, 
while the rejoicings were at their height, he made 
his appearance, in excellent condition, and caused 
a proclamation to be issued to the effect that, 
*‘Oubi says: I am well, thank God. But since 
my good people have thought fit to make me dead 
and buried, it is but just that they should provide 
me a teskar.” The teskar is a sort of funeral 
feast, when, charities are bestowed on the poor 
and the priests. He fixed his teskar at such an 
exorbitant amount that not a few of the villagers 
ran away rather than pay it. In such cases the 
‘‘Chikka” are held responsible for the whole ; 
and not a few of them were utterly ruined in con- 
sequence. There is a method of enforcing pay- 
ment which seldom fails to bring out the money 
if the delinquent has it. He is put into prison, 
and a chain is affixed to his arm by a stout iron 
hoop bent around the limb. Ifthe money is not 
forthcoming, the hoop is hammered tighter and 
tighter, until all circulation is stopped, the nails 
drop off, the hand withers, and the victim is 
maimed for life, or even dies in consequence. 
Oubi, however, resorts to such measures only in 
extreme cases. 

The Abyssinians are not properly negroes, al- 
though many of them are as black as jet. The 
prevailing color is brown or a light copper or nut 
color. Their cast of feature is much more Eu- 
ropean than negro. They are of middling stature 
—say five feet seven or eight inches—with com- 
paratively few variations from the average stand- 
ard. Both sexes are remarkably well formed ; 
and the females as a class are decidedly hand- 
some. Our author, indeed, says that they are 
among the most beautiful women on the earth. 

The dress of the males consists of three princi. 
pal articles. First, a pair of tight trowsers, madg 
of cotton ; of this garment there are two sorts, 
one reaching only to within two or three inchea 
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HARPER'S | 
of the WEG while the Gther ext foals half way 
down the calf. Our traveler, who rather set up 
for a dandy, introduced a style reaching to the 
ankle, and fitting as tightly as the famous pair of 
“the First Gentleman in Europe,” to don which 
required the assistance of five stout valets. These 
took amazingly with the fast young men of the 
capital, but were in great disfavor with staid eld- 
erly gentlemen. /In fact, Prince Shetou, the son 
of Oubi, once making his appearance before his 
august sire in such a pair, was incontinently 
turned out of the royal tent as a ridiculous cox- 
comb. Next comes the belt, made of a piece of 
cloth a yard wide, and varying in length from 
fifteen yards upward, according to the wealth of 
the wearer. Our author’s, which may be taken 
as a fair average of those worn by gentlemen in 
easy circumstances, measured thirty-five yards ; 
while some great chiefs, who were fond of a little 
exercise when they put them on, wore them of 
sixty yards long. So many folds of cloth about 
the breast form a very adequate defensive armor 
against their native weapons. 
the “ quarry,” a piece of cotton, of three or four 
thicknesses, nine feet long, by seven and a half 
broad, with a colored border at the bottom. 
serves as an upper garment by day, and as a bed- 
covering by night. Great warriors wear, on sol- 
mn occasions, the skins of lions and panthers, 
richly ornamented, instead of the ordinary quarry. 

The attire of a married woman consists mainly 
of a long loose garment, much like a very full 
shirt, with large sleeves, tightening toward the 
wrists. It is made of fabrics more or less costly, 
according to the station of the wearer. To this 
is added a quarry and a parasol for “‘ promenade 
costume.” The dress of young females is slighter 
and more picturesque. It consists merely of a 
long piece of cotton wrapped around the waist ; 
one end hanging down in front, while the other 
is thrown over the left shoulder, leaving the right 
arm bare. Gloves and hosiery are as yet un- 
known articles in Abyssinia. By way of orna- 
ment are added as many armlets, bracelets, ank- 


lets, chains, and rings as the wearer's means will | 


permit. 
.For head-dress both sexes confine themselves 


to the covering which nature has provided. This | 


is worn long, arranged in tresses, and thickly 
plastered with butter. 
adapted to this mode of “ coiffure,” being neither 


short and woolly like that of the negroes, nor soft | 


and elastic like that of the Europeans, but a happy 
medium between the two. Yet, in spite of these 


natural advantages, the operation of dressing the | 


head is no trifling affair. It can not be accom- 
plished in less than an hour or two; 
sequently repeated as seldom as possible. 
dandies undergo the operation every fortnight ; 

others are satisfied with having it done once in a 
month or two. In the interim the butter is fresh- 
ly applied at every convenient opportunity. The 


height of the fashion is to lay a pat of butter, | 


weighing a couple of ounces or so, upon the top | e 
of the head, when one sallies out to make his 
morning calls, allowing it to melt gradually in the 


| inuch difficulty in his 


Above all, is worn | 


This | 


| with no little dexte rity. 


Their hair is precisely | 


and is con- | 
Great | 
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heat of the sun, and trickle down over the nec; 
and forehead. In order to prevent it from en; 
ing the eyes, a genticman uses one corner of } 
quarry by way of handkerchief; 
of time that garment assumes 
pearance, and becomes susceptible of a high, 
ish. Ladies of extreme delicacy perfi 
butter; but this appears to be regarded rathe 
a mark of affectation. In order that these ei; 
orate tresses may not be disarranged 


so that in cour, 


an OQeaginous 


al nig 

It is fiv 
six inches high, slightly hollowed, so as to retain 
the head, and the hair | hangs over behind 


biock of wood is used for a pillow. 


Parkyns’s European hair was the occasion of 
{forts to maint iil ih 8 DO 
as leader of the tonat Adoua. * Indl the 
he complains, * it required twic 


as any body else’s, otherwise it would not 


tion 
place,” 
pulling 
have remained a moment in its place; and then 
it had to be tied at the ends and stuck with a 
‘fixature’ of boiled cotton seeds; 
it never lasted in plait for more than a week.’ 
The weapons of the Abyssinia 
spear, and shield. Fire-arms, being of recent ij 
troduction, are not genera!ly used. The shields 
are round, nearly a yard in diameter, made 
buffalo’s hide, ornamented with lion’s skin, or th 
paw or tail of the “king of beasts” set in silver 
Their spears are neatly made, and they use then 


as nuct 


and, ‘ 


18 are th 


Sword, 


Their national weapon 
the “ shotel.” 
oh 
sharp edges. 
with the 


ard. fo 
guard, for 


It is a very long sword, almos 
with t 
It is used principally by striking 
point downward, over the adversa 
which itsform is well adapted. 
however, a very clumsy weapon to manag¢ 

of them being nearly four feet long, measured 
aroun edge. 


N otw ithstandi ng the ir long civil wars, the Al ys 


crooked as a sickle toward the point, 


1 «3 
a the 


| sinians can not be considered a brave or a wa! 
people. 
ending in massacres ; for very early in the act 

one party is apt to be struck with panic and tak 
to flight, and be cut off almost without resistan 
by the pursuers. 
lievers in signs and omens ; and any expedition, 
however well planned, is liable to be abandoned 
if the cry of a bird is heard on the left hand, i 

| case where it should have been heard on t th 
in order to be an augury of good fortune. In their 
disputes they frequently manifest a great show o! 
pugnacity, and a bystander would suj pose thé 
the disputants were eager to rush at each other 
But it is not unfrequently to be observed that 
requires a very ¢mall amount of force to kee; 
them apart. t 


Their fights have usually been skirmis! 


ce 


They are, moreover, firm be- 


u 


A woman will often with great ap- 
parent ease hold a very strong man, who yet ap- 
| pears frantically struggling to get loose and dash 
| at the enemy. 

In religion the great body of the Abyssinians 
are Christians, though some Mohammedans and 
Jews are scattered through the country. They 
are at present divided into three leading parties, 
| each of which anathematizes the others with the 
utmost devotion. The single dogma upon which 
the~ differ is quite as refined as the homoousian 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
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and homotousian disputes of old times, or the day of one of their saints, Gabro Menfus Koud- 
sublapsarian and supralapsarian quarrels of later | dos, every body eats peas which have been made 
days. It relates to what is styled the “ unction | to sprout by being soaked in water. Some say 
of Jesus Christ.” One party maintains that when | that these bearded peas are eaten to do honor to 
the Saviour is siid to have been “anointed with | the saint’s blessed beard, which was very long and 
the Spirit,” it is to be understood that the term | very white. 
Holy Spirit signifies merely the divinity of the If the legend which is told of him is true, this 
Redeeiner, which then became united with his | Gabro was.a wonderful saint. The moment he 
human nature. The true and orthodox way ofex- | was born he stood straight up on his feet. At 
pressing the doctrine, according to them, is to say | the very early age of three days he had formed 
that “‘ he has anointed, and has been anointed with remarkably sound theological opinions, which he 
an unction which he himself is.”” The second ! evinced by crying in.a loud voice, ** Glory be to 
opinion is that the Spirit accomplished the union | the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
between the two natures. The third view is that | Ghost!” He never ate a morsel of food, or drank 
though Christ as a man was united to the God- | a drop of any liquid during his whole life, Yet 
head from the moment of conception, yet, in the | he throve wonderfully upon this abstinence, lived 
human part of his nature he received the Holy | to a very great age, and enjoyed his life hugel 
Spirit as a gift of the Father, in the same manner if we may judge fron the difficulty he made when 
as all his followers do. summoned to leave it. At last, Azrael, the An- 
The most noticeable thing about their religion gel of Death was sent to take his spirit. But the 
is the great number of fast-days, and the eXtreme | saint bullied the angel, told him he had come for 
rigor with which they are observed. Every Wed- | the wrong person, for since his saintship had 
nesday and Friday is a fast-day ; in addition to| neither eaten nor drank, there was no reason why 
these, there are 154 other such days in the course | he should die. The angel wished to avoid dis- 
of the year; making in all nearly 260 days; to| turbance, and to exhaust all fair means before 
eay nothing of special fasts prescribed by the con- | resorting to foul ones with so eminent a saint. 
fessor by way of penance. Nor is the fasting a| He therefore brought the saints, one by one, to 
mere sham. It does not suffice to abstain from | intercede with Gabro to give up the ghost peace- 
animal food merely. They must absolutely re-| ably. Among the others came John the Baptist, 
frain from both eating and drinking till a late | who reminded Gabro that he had submitted to the 
hour in the afternoon. Nor can this abstinence | common lot, notwithstanding the trials and pri- 
during the day be made up for by gormandizing | vations he had undergone. But Gabro snubbed 
at night, as the Mohammedans do during their | the Baptist most decidedly, remarking that it was 
long fast. The Abyssinian, during fasts, is al-| quite proper for him to die, a poor stick of a 
lowed to eat little except dried peas, dressed in a | saint, who was not at all good at fasting, but had 
kind of nasty vegetable oil, more like boiled lin- | to keep gormandizing on locusts and wild honey ; 
i oil than any thing elsewhere considered ed- | but he, Gabro, was quite another sort of person, 
le; besides this, they are allowed to eat a kind | and was not subject tosuch carnal vanities. How- 
of spinach. Butter, as an animal product, is of | ever, the saint was forced to yield, and Azrael 
course strictly forbidden. During Lent, which | took possession of his life. But the angel's trou- 
with them lasts fifty-five days, the fast must not | bles were but just begun. What should be done 
be broken till sunset. The time when the major- | with the body! None of the elements had any 
ity of the fasts cease is determined by the length | claim to it. The earth could not think of taking 
of a man’s shadow, measured by the length of his | it, for the saint had never eaten of her pro- 
foot. The most usual period of its close for the | duce. The water was equally scrupulous, for it 
day is in the afternoon, when the shadow is nine | had never passed his lips, and perhaps had never 
times the length of his foot. A tall man with a| cleansed his body. The fire had objections equally 
short foot, therefore, possesses no slight advant-| cogent. There was nothing to be done but to 
age over his less favored neighbors. restore him to life, and take him up to heaven, 
The frequency of fast-days is somewhat com-| body and all. Before he left, however, one of 
pensated by the number of feasts. Many of these | his ribs was taken out and deposited in his tomb, 
are observed with special rites, and by partaking | which is shown to this day 
of particular kinds of food. Holy Thursday is} The day after Epiphany is passed in fasting 
kept as a sort. of pic-nic, all cooking and eating | by the priests. As sunset approaches they par- 
being performed out of doors. On Good Friday | take of the sacrament, and then go in procession 
the boys parade the streets demanding presents | down to the river bank, where tents have becn 
of food. If any one refuses them they make a | pitched and abundance of eatables and drinkables 
sham corpse out of a bundle of clothes and bear it | provided, by the voluntary contributions of the 
through the streets in solemn procession, going | parishioners. The scene which follows is thus 
through all the ceremonies of a real funeral, wail- | described by our author : 
ing out, ‘“* Wai, wai, wai, Mr. Such-a-one, son og When the wished-for sunset has arrived, the 
of Mr. So-and-so is dead. Wai, wai, wai, the | feasting begins, and it is fearful to behold with 
great and good and generous man!” much to| what vigor the half-famished divines set #0 work. 
the delectation of all the loungers. St. John’s | There is abundance for them; for the food being 
day is observed by a general making of presents, | begged as a supply for the ark, the superstitious 
like Christmas with us. On the Anniversary people think that they are doing a very godly act 
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in providing vast quantities, while in reality the 
only result is that the priests make beasts of them- 
selves. The whole night is often passed in al- 


ternate prayer, singing, dancing, and drinking. | 


The songs and dances are both of a religious 


kind ; the latter being merely a peculiar sort of | 


shrugging of the body and stamping with the 
feet. The end of these orgies is the administra- 
tion of the sacrament before sunrise ; but it not 


unfrequently happens that long before that time | 
many of the priests are not in a very fit state to | 


partake of it—disgraceful scenes of drunkenness 
often disturbing these religious festivals. Dur- 
ing the evening of Tinkat, or Epiphany, that I 
passed at Adoua, several of the holy priests were 
found to have tumbled into the neighboring brook, 
Assam, overcome, as charitably-disposed persons 
may have said, by their religious fervor; though 
some sintul scoflers—myself included I fear, sug- 


gested that liquor might have been the cause of | 


their overthrow.” 


In fact, feast-days and saints’-days are apt to | 
take a convivial turn among the Abyssinian | 


priests who appear to be a jolly set of fellows ; 
as may be seen by the way the feast of St. 
Michael, the patron saint of the country was 
“kept up,” among our author's frontier friends 
at Rohabaita : 


“ It was my host Waddy Hil’s custom to ‘hang | 


out’ in honor of St. Michael. Accordingly for 
a day or two before his anniversary, ail hands 
were busy in erecting a large ‘dass’ or booth, 
made of green boughs ; and much beer and mead 
being prepared, bread baked, and animals got 
ready for slaughter, on the day appointed the 
guests arrived—a motley group of priests and 
scribes, soldiers and women. I had been out all 


the morning, and when I arrived, late in the after- | 


noon, the guests had been some time assembled. 
On my entering, the spoony sentimental way in 


which I was weicomed by all the party—men | 


and women coming forward by dozens to em- 
brace me—was at once a proof that they were all 
very drunk. I went and sat down by Waddy 
Hil. He said little ; but from the peculiarly face- 
tious smile which accompanied whatever he did 
say, even when discussing the most serious sub- 


jects, I soon saw he was but little better than his | 


neighbors. An old priest came up, and offered, 
on the part of himself and his brethren, to per- 
form if I pleased, the religious dance and song 


used by them on such occasions. As they seemed | 


anxious to do so, I consented, though few of 


them appeared to be in a state even to walk, much | 


less to dance. 
efforts to appear graceful, at the same time stag- 
gering every step; while the expression of devo- 
tion they affected to assume was reduced to a 
languid smile and thickening eyelids, expressive 
of nothing but liquor. A hiccup or two occasion- 
ally interfered with the solemn words they were 
chanting; and the stately movements they had 
began with, changed gradually to a merry tune ; 
and by degrees the dance became a reel, or rather, 
reeling movement, the words only which accom- 
panied it remaining solemn. At last an old priest, 





I shall never forget their ludicrous | 





| suddenly forgetting the original chant, change 
| its words to those of a jovial drinking ditty; 
* Don’t you stop the liquor, and | will dance forever* 
Instead of the marks of disapprobation which 
any one would have expected him to receive from 
his fellow-priests, they only burst into a | ud 
|laugh, and declaring the entertainment to be 
} changed for the better, all with one consent {0}. 
lowed his example and his tune.” 


d 


Among the most singular superstitions of th» 
Abyssinians are those connected with supposed 
demoniac possessions. 


Blacksmiths are held in 
evil repute, the members of that profession be ing 
| held to be ex officio sorcerers. They are terme d, 
by way of opprobrium * Bouda,” and are s > 
posed to have the power of transforming them 
selves into hywnas, and in this shape taking pos 
session of people. It is customary to conceal the 
real name by which persons are baptized, and to 
| call them by some nick-name, which is bestowed 
| by the mother as she leaves the church after the 
ceremony. The reason for this is, that the Bou- 
da has no power over a person whose baptismal 
name he does not know. When the Bouda hag 
discovered the real name of a person who hag 
| offended him, he takes a certain kind of straw, 
and muttering a charm over it, bends it into a 
circle, and then places it under a stone. The 
person is taken ill at the moment when the bend- 
ing begins ; and should the straw chance to break, 
the victim dies. Any unusual form of illness is 
attributed to the malignity of the Bouda, and the 
only remedy is to induce him to leave the victim. 
The most usual way is to bribe him to go, by the 
promise of food. 


During his residence in Abys- 
sinia, Mr. Parkyns saw more than a hundred 
| cases of this sort; some of which presented phe- 
nomena quite inexplicable, while others were 
| evidently mere trickery. 

| The first case that came under his observation 
was one of his own servants. She spoke of lan- 
guor and a feeling of heaviness about the head. 
Not long after, she burst out into hysterical 
laughter, and complained of violent pain in the 
stomach and bowels. The other servants now 
began to suspect the Bouda. By-and-by she 
sunk into a state of lethargy, amounting almost 
to insensibility. ‘ Either from excellent acting 
and great fortitude, or from real want of feeling,” 
says Mr. Parkyns, “the various experiments 
which we made on her seemed to have no more 
effect than they would have had on a mesmerie 
somnambulist. We pinched her repeatedly ; bus 
| pinch as hard as we could, she never moved a 
muscle of her face, nor did she otherwise express 
| the least sensation. I held a bottle of strong sal- 
| volatile under her nose, and stopped her mouth ; 
| and this having no effect, I steeped a rag in it 
| and placed it in her nostrils. It had no moro 
| effect on her than rose-water. She held her 
}thumbs tightly bent inside her hands, as if to 
prevent their being seen. A by-stander told me 
that the thumbs were the Bouda’s particular per- 
quisite, and that she would allow no person to 
take them. Consequently severa] persons tried 
to open her hands and get at them; but she re- 
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sisted with what appeared to me wonderful 
strength for a girl, and bit their fingers till in 
more than one instance she drew biood.” He 
had been told that a great effect was to be pro- 
duced by certain amulets; he pretended to have 
one very powerful against the Bouda, and ap- 
plied it to her without the least effect. In the 
meanwhile several persons had gone in search of 
a talisman proper for such cases, but only one 
was found. ‘On its being applied to her mouth 


it, but then laughed, and said it was weak, and 
would not vex him.” It is to be noted that the 
Bouda is always supposed to speak through the 
organs of the victim, so that the masculine gen- 
der is always used by the medium, and also when 
he is addressed by others. Bucketfuls of water 
were thrown over her without producing any ef- 
fect. During the night, by an odd coincidence, 
a hyena kept howling through the village. It 
was in a part of the country where the animal 
is but rarely seen. The natives of course con- 
nected it with the Bouda and the woman’s sick- 
ness. At night the door was closed, the girl 
tightly bound, and a strong guard kept up. The 
patient lay still enough except when the voice 
of the hyena was heard. Once when the guards 
were asleep, and our author was pretending to 
be asleep also, the howl of the beast was heard, 
and the girl crept stealthily on all fours toward 
the door. But some one stirring, she went back 
to her place. The natives say that the Bouda 


endeavors to draw his victims into the woods in | 
order to devour them. The next day she appear- | 


ed somewhat better, and was allowed to go out 
alone under a necessary pretext. But not re- 
turning as soon as was expected, search was set 
on foot, and she was found more than a mile 
away, making for the thickest part of the jungle. 
In a day or two the attack passed off, and she 
slowly regained her health. ‘If this were a 
trick,” says our author, ‘‘as doubtless all my 
readers will declare it to have been, I would only 


ask what she gained by it?’ For beyond making | 


a little bread and cecasionally a dish or two of 
cookery, she had no work to do—at any rate, no- 
thing that could induce her to preter three days’ 
confinement, with plenty of pinches, cords, and 
drenchings with cold water, and total abstinence 
from food and drink.” 

Another case presented some still more singu- 
lar features: A poor weakly girl was lying in a 
house, and he had vainly tried to affect her by 
certain charms and amulets with which he was 
provided. All at once she started up, sereaming, 
and struggled with so much violence that our 
author and three or four other stout men could 
scarcely keep her down. Some one said that he 
Was sure somebody present had a powerful charm. 
All denied it; but at that moment a stranger en- 
tered from the court-yard, when the girl cried 
out, “Let me alone, and I will speak.” The 
hew-comer, who was a soldier, and unknown to 
all the company, acknowledged that he had in- 
deed an amulet, and offered to test its efficacy. 
When it was placed near her she yelled and 








screamed horribly. The owner asked her—ad- 
dressing her as a woman—if she would declare 
herself if he would take the amulet away. She 
howled at this insult, as she called it, and de- 
clared that she was no woman. She was then 
addressed in the masculine gender. At first no 
direct reply was given; but finally she exclaim- 
ed, as if worn out, that she would tell all, if the 
amulet was removed. This was done, and the 


| girt sank down as though totally exhausted. If 
she for an instant sprang up, bit at it and tore | 


this was all acting, Mr. Parkyns declares that the 
whole scene was more admirably performed than 
any thing he ever saw upon the stage. By-and- 
by, after some attempts at evasion, and having 
been threatened with another application of the 
amulet, the girl spoke and said, “1 ium So-and- 
so, the son of So-and-so,”’ naming a reputed 
Bouda in a neighboring village. After a while 
he was forced to tell why he troubled the woman, 
and what was the remedy which would expel 
him. This remedy was procured, and then, goes 
on the narrative, ‘‘the Bouda, anxious to delay 
his exit as long as possible, demanded food (as 
he always does) before leaving. A basin was 
brought, in which was put a quantity of any filth 
that could be found (that of fowls, dogs, ete.), 
and mixed up with a little water and some ashes. 
I took the basin myself, and hid it where I was 
positive she could not see me place it, and cov- 
ered it up with some loose stones which were 
heaped in the corner. The Bouda was then told 
that his supper was prepared, and the woman 
rose and crawled down the court on all fours, 
smelling like a dog on either side, till passing 
into the yard where the basin was, she went 
straight up to it, and grubbing it out from the 
place where it was hidden, devoured its abomin- 
able contents with the utmost greediness. The 
Bouda was then supposed to leave her, and she 
fell to the ground as if fainting. From this state 
she recovered her health in a few days.” 

Not the least singular of the circumstances 
connected with the Bouda is the manner in which 
the supposed talismans act. Mr. Parkyns, as we 
have seen, endeavored to palm off a spurious 
amulet upon the patient without producing any 
effect. But the case was quite different with 
the genuine ones. ‘I have,’’ says he, “more 
than once concealed one under my clothes, and 
going behind the patient’s head, touched her with 
it. No sooner was this done than she started up 
frantically, although dozens of persons were pull- 
ing her about in every direction at the same mo- 
ment.” 

It is but fair to add that many cases of the 
Bouda which came within our author’s observa- 
tion were evidently impostures. One of these 
was that of a stout servant-girl in his own house, 
who had taken the sulks at something. Some 
inquiries which he made convinced him that she 
was shamming, and he prepared himself to act 
accordingly. ‘J proposed,” says he, ‘to try a 
very efficacious remedy, which, as I said, the son 
of Oubi had given me. Accordingly going to my 
room I pulled two or three bits of dry bamboo- 
roots from the hut, and wrapped them carefully 


pee 
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in a piece of paper, together with an old leaf or |s 


and a bit of hair which J 


| dog 


two, some pipe-ashes, 
cut from the tail of my fai 
then to the piace where th 


Proceeding 
I ordered 


} 
e- 


ufferer lay, 
a large-mouthed jar to be filled with dry mu 
dung, and lighted. When this had been done, 
and the smok I put 
into it with every 
appearance of cautio h done, we 
seized the unfortuna nd with some dif- 
ficulty foreed her he 
and then rolled a 
80 as at once to 
escape of 
may be 
cough violently 
cated, 

am not ill, 


: . 
e bera arise in clouds, 


a small quantity harm, 

whic 
te victim, : 
id cl 


hick 
SICK ¢ 


se to the jar’s mouth, 
loth round it and the jar, 
ceep her f and prevent the 

of smoke As 
began to 


being almost suffo- 


i 
j ist, 
the sma 


liest quantity 


ginéd, in a moment she 
and at | 
‘Let me off, for pity’s sake; | 
but only : i 


to be 


cried out, 
I solemuly as- 
serted this e of the Evil Or eto 
get aw harm, and held on, till her 
cries for pity, for the sake of the Virgin, of Oubi, 
and all the Saints, becoming more confused, 
her cough more violent, I feared lest 
suffer too much if kept longer. 


only a devi 


ay from the « 


and 
she might 
On being liber- 
Her 
her eyes were 
reaming with tears.” The magi 

at t kept in a conspicuous place 
in his and the attacks of the Bouda am 
the servants were less frequent afterward than 
they had previously Mr. Parkyns is clearly 
of the opinion that many of the cases which he 
saw are not to be ascribed to conscious and will- 
ful deception. 

The Bouda are supposed to possess magical 
powers of 1ong which are those 
of casting | a trance of apparent death, 
and then of 

} 


’ 
ated she presented : ry plorable appearance. 


cough cor wiaed for some time, 


und s 


vessel was there 


bloodshot : 


house, mg 


been 1S 


vari 


us sorts, an 
, . ‘ 

reopie into 
ae 

es this, 


orming them into beasts of bur- 
den. Besix they can transform themselves 
into the appearance of 


two confederates s 
} 


and 
times drive a very profitable 
»y one of them as: 


domestic anim 


business suming the form of an 
animal and being sold by the other. After the 
money has been paid, he reassumes his human 
form, and the pair divide the proceeds. 

The Tigritiya is affection very similar to 
the Bouda, but more severe and of less frec quent 
occurrence. Neither confined ‘to females, 
though the victims are most frequently of the 
weaker sex. The first symptoms are an inex- 
plicable wasting away of the person affected. As 
soon as the demoniac possession is suspected, 
the patient must be daintily fed, neatly clothed, 
and have every thing she desires—-and her desires 
are not unfrequently The ob- 
ject scems to be to put the demon into good 
hamor, so that he may be induced to leave. In 


or 


an 
re 


are 


exacting enough. 


the mean time drums and other musical instru- | 


ments are provided, and all at once struck up close 
to the door of the room. If the illness be of an 
ordinary kind, the patient will beg them to desist ; 


but if the demon be at the bottom of it, she will | 


start up and begin moving her body and jerking 


her head in time with the music, increasing the | 
violence of her mévements til! it seems that she | 


must jerk her head off. “It is truly wonderful,” 





ays our author, “to see a sick person whom 
you have just beheld stretched on a bed a weak 
emaciated bag of ap; ’ 
strength to rise, keeping up this very i 
motion with a velocity and power of endurar 


bones, 


wently 


that would be astonishing even im a person 
” When the music cca 
rests, and then begins to speak, tellir 

posses Or rather the demon speal 

her, and begins to drive a hard bar, 
When the p: 


arranged he fixes a day, 


ordinary strength 
sor is. 


of leaving. 


condition 

are renera 

ahead, when he will take his de 

with plenty of music and dancing 

for the day; and when the demon 

himself enotigh, he gives notice th: 

to be off. The victim thereupon lays a: 

borrowed finery which she has been wear 
ses her hand, and sets off at great spce ] 

running fifty or a hundred yards, she f: 

at this moment the devil is supp 

left her. Lest he should return, the 

round her with brandished weapoi 

him off. The woman all the while lie: 

and exhaus h she had } 

A sh ep or fowl is 


fragments being buried 


less; 


ted, as thou 
a severe illness 
the 


so that should the demon return 


and eaten; 
ground, 
stop and feed upon them, and not go on ai 
lest the woman further. The cure is 
complete, and the pi 
vers her strength 


posed to be 
and rept se 
the 


suflerer 


rec 
ir more puzzling, 
not 


ders howev 
the 
suppose d pe ssession. 

M Abyssinia are 
indissoluble unless solemnized in 


followed by a participation in the 
rely done except in the ca: 


unirequently dies dt 


arriages in n 


This is rz 
who having long been married 

way, and having lived happily toge 

that they could not hope to suit themselv« 
The mere civil marriage can be disso! 
shcrtest notice. Parties just expr 
| separate, and divide the property 
between them. Both parties are the 
liberty to take new partners. It is no uncei 
| thing for a man thus separated from his w 
continue to support her; and for them to rema't 
ow terms of the most perfect friendship, tl 

he has taken another wife in her plac 

riages usually take place at a very early 
When a lad wishes to take a wife he m 
to the father of a girl wl 
be able to give the largest dowry 
arranged without at the | 
From the moment when betrothal takes place, 

is never allowed to see his intended wi'e for : a 
moment; unless somehow he manages to cat 
|.a glimpse at her by stealth. When the wed 
| day arrives, every body comes, whether 

or not, who has nothing better to do, or who is 
anxious to fill his stomach. There is usually 
quite a struggle at the door between the hung 
idlers and the door-keepers, who are ect to keep a 
place for the invited guests. After all have eaten 


nm at peri 


posa!s 10 is sup 
ar d 1 


is ree 


invited 
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their fill, the bride is brought in to receive the 
congratulations of the company, and a vigorous 
dance is struck up. This is at the house of the. 
bride's father. A similar scene has been going 
on at the bridegroom's. In both places the sports 
are kept up all night. At sunrise next morning, 
the groom and his attendants set out for the | 
bride's, tricked out in all the finery they can 
borrow. Arrived there, he takes his seat on the 
post of honor prepared for him, which is a couch 
covered with a carpet and cushions, and a canopy 
of white cloth over his head. Here he sits in 
state, his nose and mouth covered with his gar- 
ment, to look dignified. He and his friends keep 
to one side, the bride’s family and friends remain- | 
ing on the other. The ceremonies of course, | 
commence, as usual, with a voracious devouring | 
of raw meat and its accompaniments. When | 


all have eaten and drank, the place is cleared of | 
strangers, and the bride is brought in, covered 
with a large cloth held over her like a pall, and | 
placed on a stool i front of the principal persons 


assembled. The bridegroom is then called, and | 
asked if he wishes to marry her; to which, he} 
of course replies in the affirmative. They then | 
crook their little fingers together under the cloth, 
and the ceremony is concluded. Certain wise | 
admonitions are added by a priest, should one be 
present; and the marriage settlement, or the 
argument as to what each of them is to bring, is 
then entered upon.” 

A few days afterward, the friends of the groom 
perambulate the town with music, asking dona- 
tions for the new couple. They are held at per- 
fect liberty to lay hands on any article they can | 
find without being called to account; but if a 
person misses any article, and offers a small 
ransom for it, they are held bound in honor to 
restore it. But to obviate the necessity of this 
restitution, when any thing eatable is taken, it is 
devoured as soon as possible. 

A lover of good cheer would find little gratifica- | 
tion in Abyssinia. There appears to be a total 
absence of those luscious fruits, which we are apt 
to associate with tropical climates. They have 
small quantities of wheat and Indian corn, millet, 
a few sorts of peas, beans, and vetches. Onions | 
are a preat delicacy. Their principal grains are | 
called “ teff” and Cdagoasha” of which - former | 
is reckoned the best. These are ground by hand | 
between a pair of stones, with which a stout | 
servant will grind eight or ten quarts a day, be- 
sides attending to other matters. The bread, like 
that of all oriental countries, consists rather of 
cakes than loaves, baked upon a kind of griddle. 
It can hardly be very palatable, since in order to_ 
get an idea of that which is considered the best, | 
our author directs his reader to fancy himself 
chewing a bit of sour sponge. He speaks of a 
kind prepared by travelers for immediate eating, 
in a somewhat original way. ‘You take,” he 
says, “of flour a sufficient quantity; this you 
mix with water to make a stiff dough, which you 
knead up well in your hands into balls, each the 
size and form of a nine-pound shot. Then take 
a round pebble, heated previously in the fire, and 


out bones or much effusion of blood. 


making a hole in your loaf, poke it in, and close 
the mouth. Then put the loaf on the embers, 
turning it around so that it may not be done more 
on one side than on the other. In about ten 
minutes it will be baked, and ready for eating, so 


>’ 


| that you will, if hungry and clever, have made, 


baked, and eaten your bread in not much more 
than a quarter of an hour, which all will allow to 
be sufficiently quick. The only fault to be found 
with bread thus made is, that seldom more than 
the outside and inside surfaces at all are baked.” 

For drinks, besides water, which is tolerably 
abundant, the Abyssinians have mead and beer. 
The former which they eall ‘‘ tedge’’ or “ mese,” 
is made of honey and water, flavored with bitter 
herbs, and fermented. They are extravagantly 
fond of this and imbibe it in fabulous quantities. 
The beer is merely a kind of fermented toast and 
water, made by steeping cakes, baked from sour 
dough, for a few hours in water. 

A regular Abyssinian feast is a somewhat 
formidable affair, although not quite so disgusting 
as might be inferred from Bruce's description. 
The imptession left by his narrative is, that 
steaks cut from the living animal are the favorite 


| dish of the country ; and that the great art of the 


butcher is not to kill the animal, but to keep it 
alive until almost every particle of its flesh has 
been devoured. After having satisfied what they 
suppose to be the requirements of the Mosaic law 
by shedding a few drops of the blood, he says 
that ‘“*two or more of them fall to work: on the 
back of the beast, and on each side of the spine, 


| they cut skin-deep, then putting their fingérs be- 


tween the flesh and the skin, they begin to strip 
the hide of the animal half way down its. ribs, 
and so on to the buttock, cutting the skin wher- 
ever it hinders them commodiously to strip the 
poor animal bare. All the flesh on the buttocks 
is then cut off, and in solid square pieces, with- 
As long 
as they can cut off the flesh from the bones, they 
do not meddle with the thighs or the parts where 
the great arteries are. At last they fall upon the 
thighs likewise, and soon after the animal bleed- 
ing to death, becomes so tough that the cannibals 
who have the rest of it to eat, find it very hard 
work to separate the flesh from the bones.”” Now, 
although during his whole residence in the coun- 
try, Mr. Parkyns saw nothing of the kind, he 
does not doubt that Bruce did; although very 
probably he fell into the common traveler’s error 
of describing a very rare occurrence as a common 
practice. 

When an Abyssinian gentleman gives a dinner 
party, the room is prepared by spreading fresh 
grass upon the floor. The tables are then ar- 
ranged. These are of various sorts and heights, 
but none so high as to cause inconvenience to 
the guests, who all sit upon the floor—chairs 
being an unknown article. The bread is then 
brought in by the servants, and arranged in piles, 
in such a manner that the better sort are at the 
top. The reason of this is that the guests of 
higher rank are helped first, and then the remaim- 
ing pieces are passed down to those of in erior 
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rank. T b e guests are ranged with great punc- | 
tiliousness, and with the utmost regard to the 
rights of precedence. 

First come the cooked dishes, brought in by 


waiters, who dip a bit of bread in the sauce, and | 


hand it to each guest. These in the mean while 


are busy rolling the bread and sauce, mixed into | 


a sort of paste, into rounded masses, something 
like small sausages. It is a mark of politeness 
and high breeding to poke these lumps into the 
mouth of your neighbor. ‘If you happen to be 
a distinguis shed character, or a stranger to whom 
they wish to pay attention, which was often my 
case,” says our author, “ you are in a very dis- 
agreeable position; for your two neighbors, one 
on each side, cram into your mouth these lar 
and peppery proofs of their esteem so quick 

one after the other, that long before you c: 
chew and swallow the one, you are obliged to 
make room for the next. 
in half choking you; 


ge 
ly, 
ul 


end if you feel you are 


| 
| 


which one attributes more to the lion or leopard 
than to the race of Adam. The imagination m 
be much assisted by the idea of the lumps of raw 


| pink and blue flesh they are gloating over. But 


I have yet to describe how they eat the str p of 
meat which I have just made one ef the party 
cut off. A quantity of ‘ dillikh’”’—(a paste made 


| of red-pepper, onions, and sundry other punge 


| 
| 


They generally succeed | 


| 


losing the skin of your mouth, lips, and throat, | 


from the fiery effecis of the pepper, you dare not 


the bits of 


ask for water, as that would be considered rude, | 


and the mead is seldom served till the dinner is 


over.” 


While the first course is thus being di: | 
of, the animal is being killed at the door, for the 
main course. This is the wera or raw 
meat, eaten while yet warm and quivering. ‘In 
this state it is considered, and justly,” Mr. Par- 
kyns assures us, “to be very superior in taste to 
what it is when cold. Raw meat, if kept a little 
time, gets tough; whereas, if eaten fresh and 
warm it is far tenderer than the most tender joint 
that has been ‘hung’ a week in England. The 
taste is,” 
agination, rather disagreeable at first; but far 
otherwise when one gets accustomed to it; and 
I can readily believe that raw meat would be pre- 


posec i | 


and odoriferous herbs ** being laid on his bread, 
he dips one’ end of the meat into it, and then 
seizing it between his teeth, while he holds the 
other end in his left hand, he cuts a bit off close 
to his lips by an upward stroke of his sword, only 
just avoiding the tip of his nose, and so on, till 
he has eaten the whole strip. The cakes of bread 
which are piled before the guests supply the pi: 
of napkins, as the fingers are frequently wiped on 
them after being dipped in the cooked dishes or 
rendered bloody by the raw meat. This, how- 
ever, does not in the least affect the appetites of 
those who, coming after, have to eat them.” 
Among gourmands there is a great choice in 
f**broundo.” Some great men who are 
very fastidious will eat only a particular piece 


| and they not eiteieeniity ‘ch ange their favorite 


he acknowledges, ‘perhaps from im- | 


ferred to cooked meat by a man who from child- | 


hood had been accustomed to it.” We can hard- 
in view of our own consumption of raw oysters 
“on the half-shell,”” we have 
over-fastidious in the matter of “ broundo.” 

But the animal having been killed, and the 
warm flesh brought in, the choicest pieces are 


taken to the highest tables, where are seated the | i 
There is usually a piece | 


élite of the company. 


of meat for each five or six persons; and a very 


parts. Thus Oubi at one time would not te uch 
any thing but the ‘“tannash” or rump; e- 
quently he changed his taste, and refused every 
thing but the “ ingadyé,” a piece from — e in 
ofthethigh. Another preferred the * chic 

or outside piece from the thigh-bone downy of 
while still another authority dec J 


sided in favor 
the superior flavor of the “shint” or strips along 
the spine. 

The ‘*broundo” is eminently the price dc 
sistance at a set dinnerin Abyssinia. Aifter tl 
has been disposed of, the “ tibsy” is brought in 
This consists of the rib-bones broiled, with t 
meat cut in strips and hanging down like « 

The servant holds the bone in his hand, < 
guests cut off strips and eat them with 


sauce, in the same manner that the “ brov 
ly reconcile ourselves to this; although perhaps | 


little right to be | 


ceremonious contest ensues as to who shall first | 


help himself. ‘‘ This being at length decided, the 
person chosen takes hold of the meat with his lefi 
hand, and with his sword or knife cuts a strip a 
foot or fifteen inches long from the part which | 
appears the nicest and tenderest. The others 
then help themselves in like manner.” Our 
author requests the aid of the reader's imagination 
to srenpite the picture. ‘ Let him imagine,” 
says he, “thirty or forty Abyssinians, stripped to 
the waists, squatting round the low tables, each 
with his sword or knife or ‘ shotel’ in his hand, 
some eating, some helping themselves, and some 
waiting their turns; but all bearing in their 
features the expression of that ficrce gluttony 


| had proved erroneous. 





disposed of. After the “tibsy” disapps the 
cloth is removed—metaphorically speaking—the 
mead or beer is introduced, and “ potations pot 
deep” close the feast, much as they do in countrics 
nearer home. 

But we must bring to a close our extracts 
llustrative of “ Life in Abyssinia.” After v 
ing a couple of years, Mr. Parkyns received in- 
telligence that a couple of large boxes for him had 
made their appearance at Massiwa. He had once 
or twice been deceived by similar reports, which 
This time, however, all 
was right. When the boxes were brought uj Ps he 
found that after paying his debts, and making 
what presents he deemed requisite, he would | ave 
barely enough left to take him to Sennaar, in 
Nubia. The rainy season was just commencing, 
and there was no time to lose. Preparations for 
speedy departure were made. ‘ Like all happy 
moments,” says he, ‘ those years had passed over 
very quickly. I had no annoyances of any kind; 
was fortunate enough to leave the country with- 
out, I believe, a single personal enemy ; and be- 
yond having received a lance through my clothes 


ars, 
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between my right arm and side, when endeavoring 
to separate some combatants who had got drunk 
at a wedding, and on another occasion, having 
heen rather badly hurt with a blow on the back 
from a club or stone, I may say that neither my 
life, limbs, nor health were in danger.” When 
he departed there was “a very moist, unpleasant 
jeave-taking : a crowd of both sexes came to see 
me off, although to avoid such an occurrence | 
had secretly fixed my departure for an early hour 
in the morning. Suffice it to say, I was nearly 
wet through before I left my own doors. For 
myself, I confess to having experienced a very 
queer, indescribable feeling about the nose, throat, 
and pit of the stomach ; and I believe that, for the 
first time since my arrival in the country, I wish- 
ed I had a pocket-handkerchief.”” : 

A journey of four or five hundred miles through 
a waste and unknown African country in the 
rainy season, is no holiday trip, and «:an not be 
accomplished without some suffering and priva- 
tion. At one time he was laid up for ten days 
by an attack of ophthalmia, which he thus men- 
tions: “ When this disease reaches the height 
which it generally does in Africa, those useful 
organs, the eyes, are completely glued up, so that 
they can not be opened till they have been bathed 
a considerable time in warm water; and when 
they are opened, which is only done for the pur- 
pose of putting in some collyrium, nothing is 
distinguishable of what should be white, and blue, 
gray, or black, but a blood-red masa. It will be 


easily guessed that to be laid up for a few days, 


or as it often happens, for weeks or months 
stone-blind, and with the agreeable sensation of 
having your eyes filled with sharp, coarse sand, 
red-hot, is by no means an enviable situation. 
Well, such was my case at Devra Abbai for about 
ten days. While on this subject, I may as well 
say how I treated myself—who knows but it may 
be of use? I ate next to nothing, took plenty 
of jalap, had some blood taken from behind the 
ears, and a few drops of solution of sulphate of 
zinc dropped into each eye three or four times a 
day. I must say that the dropping-in part of the 
business is not agreeable. First, the eye is open- 
ed, as I have before described, and then it must 
be held open—for the faintest glimmer of light 
is unbearable—while an assistant drops in col- 
lyrium by means of a bit of rolled paper, or a 
small reed. I can not make up my mind whether 
this operation or poking in bits of red-hot wire 
would be the most disagreeable; but I should 
guess that the sensation would be nearly the 
same.” 

We can well imagine that traveling through 
such a country in the rainy season would not be 
a pleasant promenade for a barefoot pedestrian ; 
but should hardly have thought of reckoning 
smong the annoyances that the “‘ moisture soft- 
ened the skin of the feet, and made it more pen- 
etrable by thorns.” The following might have 
been more likely to have suggested itself. It is 
in answer to a supposed inquiry put to the au- 
thor: “How did you manage to sleep on the 
sloppy bosom of a bog, such as this must have 





been!” He replies that, “ We every night made 
ourselves mattresses of pieces of wood, large 
stones, and the like, which we collected and laid 
together till of sufficient height to keep us well 
out of the mud and wet. A tanned hide spread 
upon this formed our bed, and when it came on 
to rain, our covering also. Now it may appear 
an uncomfortable sort of couch; and indeed it is 
not altogether luxurious till you get used to it. 
It requires a little knack and some turning round 
and round like a dog, to adapt the risings and 
hollows of your body to those of your bed. A 
man would not sleep well if he rested his hip-bone 
on the apex of a conical pebble; but with pa- 
tience, a little management, and a hard day’s 
work, a good night’s rest is not a difficult thing 
to obtain under any circumstances. I trust I 
shall not be deemed effeminate, if I suggest that 
a few green boughs, if such can be obtained rea- 
sonably dry and tolerably free from thorns, may, 
with advantage, be added as a substitute for a 
feather-bed. In this journey, however, we sel- 
dom obtained such luxuries.” 

Patience, perseverance, and resolution will, in 
time, wear through every thing. In a few weeks 
the journey across the desert was accomplished, 
and our traveler reached Khartoum, at the june- 
tion of the White and the Blue Nile, where his 
narrative ends. He gives a half-promise to pub- 
lish an account of his travels during the succeed- 
ing four years in Nubia and Kordofan. A promise 
which all the readers of the present work will be 
anxious to have speedily fulfilled. 





GRAND-DAME AND CHILD. 
BY ALICE CAREY. 
HE maple’s limbs of yellow flowers 
Made spots of sunshine here and there 
In the bleak woods ; a merry pair 

Of blue-birds, which the April showers 
Had softly called, were come that day ; 
Another week would bring the May, 

And all the meadow-grass would shine 
With strawberries ; and all the trees 
Whisper of coming blooms, and bees 

Work busy, making golden wine. 


The white-haired grand-dame, faint and sick, 
Sits fretful in her chair of oak ; 
The clock is nearly on the stroke 
Of all the day’s best hour, and quick 
The dreary house will glimmer bright— 
No candle needed any more— 
For Miriam’s smile is so like light, 
The moths fly with her in the door. 


The lilies carvéd in her chair 

The grand-dame counts, but can not tell 
If they be three or seven; the pair 

Of merry blue-birds, singing well, 
She does not hear; nor can she see 

The moonshine, cold and pure, and bright, 

Walk like an angel clothed in white, 
The path where Miriam should be. 
Almost she-hears the little feet 

Patter along the path of sands ; 
Mer eyes are making pictures sweet, 

And every breeze her cheek that fans, 
Half cheats her to believe, ] wis, * 
It is ker pretty grandchild’s kiss. 
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The pws ity hood, her anes too 
Sees hanging on the cabin wall, 
And from her modest eyes of blue, 
Fair Miriam petting back the fall 
Of her brown hair, and laughing wild— 
Her darling merry-hearted child— 
Then with a step as light and low 
As any wood-bird’s in the snow, 
She goes about her household cares. 


**The saints will surely count for prayers 
The duties love doth sweeten so,” 

Says the pleased grand-dame ; but alas! 

No feet are pattering on the grass, 

No hood is hanging on the wall— 


It was a foolish dreaming, all. 


The morning-glories winding up 

The rustic pillars of the shed, 
Open their dark bells, cup by cup, 

To the June’s rainy clouds ; the bed 
Of rosemary and meadow-sweet 

Which Miriam kept with so much care, 

Is run to weeds, and everywhere 
Across the paths her busy feet 

Wore smooth and hard, the grass has grown— 

And still the grand-dame sits alone, 
Counting the lilies on her civair— 

Her ancient chair of carvéd oak— 

And fretful, listening for the stroke 
Of the old clock, and for the pair 

Of blue-birds that have long been still; 

Saying, as o’er the neighboring hill 
The shadows gather thick and dumb— 
“Tis time that Miriam were come.” 


And now the spiders cease to weave, 
And from between the corn’s green stems 
Drawing after her her scarlet hems, 
Dew-dappled, the brown-vested Eve 
Slow to her purple pillows drops ; 
His tired team now the plowman stops ; 
In the dim woods the ax is still, 
And sober, winding round the hill, 
The cows come home. ‘ Come, pretty one, 
I’m watching for you at the door,” 
Calls the old grand-dame o’er and o’er, 
“Tis time the working all were done.” 


And kindly neighbors come and go, 

But gently piteous ; none have said, 
“Your pretty grandchild sleepeth so 

We can not wake her ;” but instead 
Piling the cushions in her chair, 

Carvéd in many a quaint design 

Of leaves and lilies, nice and fine, 
They tell her she must not despair 

To meet her pretty child again— 
To sec her wear forever more, 

A smile of brighter love than when 
The moths flew with her in the door. 





LIVES OF PLANTS. 

} i is unfortunate for the general diffusion of the 

great truths of science, that learned men have 
always amused themselves by throwing dust in 
the eyes of the unlearned ; clothing the history 
of their investigations in pedantic and technical 
language. We can comprehend why the medical 
man should wish to conceal the nature of his 
remedies from the nervous patient by using a 
hieroglyphic to which only the profession possess 
the key ; but it is quite indefensible that interest- 
ing and elevating subjects should be rendered un- 
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intelligible = repulsive to the mass of r 
who have not time to master the slang of « 
branch of science, by the adoption of an arbitra, 
vocabulary, itself requiring special study 
though in nature, every thing is sublime ly sin 
the initiated render every thi ing complicat r 
overlaid explanation, concealing their ignora 
by formidable words. 

As science advances, the tangled web is grad. 
ually unraveled. What appeared to be confus: 
and unconnected, is seen to blend harmonioys'; 
in a general action regulated by a common law 
Formerly, as the botanist looked around upon t 
infinitely varied vegetation of the world, and say, 
plants clothing the whole surface of the plobe, in 
endless wealth of differing forms; the 
oak and the minute duckweed, the 
ing six thousand years of life, and the 
springing up ina night; all varying in conform 
tion, in color, in size, in duration, in every apy 
rent particular; it appeared to him altoget! 
hopeless to bring these marvelously different 
structures under one general law of production 
and of growth; or to trace the harmony of their 
functions. But the microscope has brought new 
eyes to man; and, after years of patient investi. 
gation, the great result was obtained ; that the 
basis of all the vegetation of the world is a little 
closed vesicle, composed of a membrane usually 
transparent and colorless as water ;—the vege 
table cell. At first, perhaps, this idea, so ape 
to the botanist of the old school and apparently 
so opposed to the evidence of the unassisted 
vision, is difficult to grasp; but when we hav 
satisfied ourselves, as we easily may, that even the 
hardest portions of vege tables—such as wood— 
are capable of being resolved into cells no lees 
than the softest vegetable slime, and that the pro- 
cesses of production and nutrition are regulat 
in both by the same great laws, we begin to com 
prehend how marvelously this aphorism of the 
universality of the cell simplifies botanical 1 
search. 

The simple relation thus established throughout 
the vegetable kingdom, enables us to reduce our 
investigations to the simplest form, at the same 
time that we include in them the whole vegetable 
world. As the bulk of every plant, whether great 
or small, is only an aggregation of the separate 
cells ; so the life of the whole plant is but the 
sum of the vitality of each individual cell. Every 
cell being, in itself, a distinct structure, carrying 
on independent vital processes, possesses, neces- 
sarily, an independent vitality ; and thus in study- 
ing the life ‘of a plant-cell individually, we shall 
also be contemplating the life of the whole plant 
The first necessity of cell-life is, of course, nutri- 
tion, and before the cells can be agglutinated 
together or increased in size, they must receive 
nourishment from without. The materials for 
this nourishment are chiefly gases ;—carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, of which the 
philosophical Schiller sings— 

Four elements in one firm band 
Give form to life, build sea and land. 
These four great organic elements the plant- 


acers 


mig hty 


baob: tbc ont 
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call receives in the form of carbonic ecid gas, | 


atmospheric air, water, and ammonia; together 
with these it takes up certain salts and metals. 
The question which here presents itself is, how 
yes this globular vesicle, which has no aperture, 
obtain these materials of nutrition; or, in other 
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nutritive fluid, and exert such a chemical influ- 
ence over it, that whatever remains in the cell is 


, converted into a mere highly organized fluid—the 


words, how do they arrive at the interior of the | 


callt The first fact to be observed in solving this 
important problem is, that the cell receives no 
food which is not dissolved in water. All its 


nourishment is obtained by the absorption of a | 


nutritive fluid—an aqueous solution of the materi- | 


als mentioned. This function can not be too 
strongly impressed on the mind; the passage of 
nutritive fluid through the walls of the cell is the 


nected. 
amples of w hic h every one is familiar. 
of a piece of sponge be immersed in water, the 
fluid will ascend throughout the cells of the | 
sponge, and will moisten that part which is not 
so immersed. The same operation may be seen 
still more rapidly exemplified on dipping a lump | 
of white sugar into water at one extremity. This | 
law holds true of gases; and it explains the pro- 
cess by which the plant receives its nourishment. 

The nutritive fluid, being brought in contact 
with the external wall of the cell, passes in 
by a process precisely similar to that which was 
seen in the sponge and the sugar—traveling 
from one cell to the other until it permeates the 
whole plant. And, since the same holds true of 
gases, the aqueous vapor in the atmosphere is no 
less active in aiding in the nutrition of the 
plant than the liquid water which is absorbed 
by the roots. The plant cell is acted upon 
by the sun, and we know that it rapidly and 
largely exhales watery vapor. The process of nu- 
trition is, consequently, continually renewed ; 
heat drawing off a great part of the water, and 
leaving in the cell the substances which it brought 
with it. So that the cell-membrane being kept 
dry by the action of heat while the atmosphere 
and earth are charged with moisture, it is perpet- 
ually absorbing fresh nutritive fluid. This is the 
reason why the life of most plants is only active 
during the summer, when, the heat being great- 
est, evaporation is also greatest, the exhaling 
organs of the plant are put forth, and the pro- 
cesses of nutrition are vigorously carried on. It 
has been shown that for every grain of the salts 
deposited in the plant, two thousand grains of 
water must be exhaled; and for every grain of 
o-her substances two hundred grains of water 
must be driven off. Now, as this is effected by 
the agency of heat and light, it is easy to com- 
prehend that in summer the plant is actively 
nourished, old cells perfected, the secretions of the 
cell produced, and new cells formed. These new 
cells spring up between the cortex or bark and 
the first layer of cells internal to this cortex. It 
is by their agency that the process of absorption 
is so rapidly carried on. They receive the raw 


| of the sap was formerly quite inexplicable. 


sap of the tree—and is absorbed by the inner and 
dry cells, which form out of this the secretions of 
the plant. It is this fresh layer of cells which 
springs up every summer in the trees of all but 
tropical climates, which enables the woodman to 
naine with unerring accuracy the age of the for- 
est tree. 

Until the discovery of the cell as the basis of 
all vegetation, and the investigation of the phys- 
ical laws by which it is governed, the circulation 
Bot- 


| anists conceal their ignorance, by talking learn- 
universal means of growth in both animal and | | edly of a mysterious vital action—words without 
vegetable kingdom ; it is a process with the due | | meaning—and by speaking of the ascent of the 
performance of which the existence of the whole | Sap through certain vessels, and its circulation 
animal and vegetable creation is intimately con- | | through the plant, and descent by other vessels, 





It depends upon a physical law, with ex- | just as the blood is circulated in the body of 
If one end | 


animals. In plants, this involved a contradiction 
| of the laws of gravitation, which was got over by 
| calling it a vital action. "We no longer acknowl- 
edge the possibility of any operation in nature 


| which contravenes the laws established by na- 


ture’s great Master. The life of the Plant-ceil is 
but a fact of the life of the entire material world, 
and is subjected to the same organic laws. Tho 
discovery of the manner in which the cell absorbs 
its food, and its relations to heat and light, have 
harmonized what had been observed of the ascent 
of the sap during spring with the action of the 
great physical laws. Look out from the window 
this wintery day, and observe both plants and 
trees stripped of their leaves, with nothing but the 
stems and branches covered by bark or rind re- 
maining. No evaporation is taking place, and, 

consequently, no absorption; or these processes 
are carried on to so very slight an extent, as only 
to suffice to preserve the vitality of the last-form- 
ed cells. The plaht is hybernating. Its life is 
dormant. With spring come light and heat—the 
two great agents in the chemical actions of the 
cell. Evaporation commences, and with it the 
absorption of nutritive fluid; fresh cells are rap- 
idly formed, to carry on actively the processes.of 
primary cell-life. Buds sprout forth, leaves are 
unfolded and exposed to the influence of the sun’s 
rays. These act chemically upon the raw fluid as 
it passes through them, and thus the interior cells 
receive a more highly elaborated juice—the sap. 
It is the passage of this sap through the walls of 
the Plant-cells that constitutes the ascent of the 
sap, which takes place in spring, for reasons we 
can now easily appreciate. The descent of the 
sap was a clumsy fiction intended to complete the 
old theory of its circulation. If, after the water 
has risen, in the experiment described, to the top 
of the sponge, and saturated its walls, and filled 
its interstices, we cut off the upper part and sus- 
pend it, the fluid will trickle away—dropping 
from the cut end of the sponge. And if we cut 
off the part of a branch, of which the cells are 
filled with sap, and allow the cut end to depend, 
the sap will exude. But is this a ‘‘ vital” pro- 
cess either in the sponge or the twjg, or is it not 
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mereiy an instance of the ordinary gravitation of 
fluids ! 

For the alteration of the raw materials of the 
plant into the sap, and their further conversion, 


by chemical changes, into the secretions of the | 


plant, not only heat, but light is necessary. Heat 
appears only to act in driving off the water, de- 
positing the dissolved substances. Light seems to 


give rise to the chemical processes by which these | 


substances are made to undergo changes which fit 
them for the immediate purposes of vegetable and 
animal life. Ifa plant be placed in a dark cellar, 


although it may be surrounded with an atmo- | 


sphere weil supplied with all the materials of nu- 


trition, it will not be nourished ; for the processes | 


of ceil-life will not be carried on, Carbonic acid 
will not be decomposed, nor oxygen given off. 
The plant will not grow. But admit the light, 
and it will grow. Deprived of a due supply of 
light, the plant languishes, and the cell carries on 
but feebly all its vital functions ; it becomes pale 


and colorless, neither developing its coloring mat- | 


ter, nor any of its special secretions. 


The gar- 


dener has availed himself of this fact; and by 


moderating the supply of light to the growing 
parsiey or celery, checks the development of 
otherwise poisonous secretions. Light is the 
great agent by which is effected the chemical 
change of the materials of the Plant-cell into 
starch, and sugar, and albumen, and fibrine. 

Science has divided the rays of the sun into 
blue, red, and yellow, to each of which different 
actions are ascribed. To these influences the 
term Actinism has been given. The relations 
which they have been shown to hold to the Plant- 
cell are very simple and very beautiful. Exper- 
imental research has proved that the blue rays are 
those most favorable to germination, the yellow 
rays to the production of leaves, and the red rays 
to the perfection of the fruits. Further experi- 
ments have shown that, im accordance with these 
requirements of the plant, it is in spring, when 
germination is taking place, that the blue rays 
abound ; it is in summer, when the plant is cloth- 
ing itself with leaves, that the yellow rays are 
most abundant; and it is in autumn, when the 
fruit is ripening, that the red rays predominate. 

We must guard ourselves from the absurdity 
of supposing that this is ordained with a special 
view to the well-being of the plant only. We see 
here only one of the innumerable instances which 
nature afford: of the marvelous harmony of all the 
great operations of the world’s forces, unanimous- 
ly bearing witness to the omniscience of the 
Mighty Designer. 

Tracing the history of cell-life, we have seen 
that the first function of the cell is to absorb the 
raw nutritive fluid; the second is to form out of 
the sap the peculiar secretions of the plant. At 
this stage man enters the field; he converts the 
plant to his uses; feeds on the materials it pre- 
pares for him, and thus builds up the structure of 
his body ; and not only man, but all the gramin- 
ivorous division of the animal world. The num- 
ber of vegetable feeders can hardly be estimated ; 
the insect world alone has been calculated to con- 
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tain five hundred and sixty thousand Spccies of 
| insects, of which the greater number feed on 
plants. Thus man and the whole anima! World 
| derive their nourishment from the elements al 
stracted by the Plant-cell from the air. Were no; 
the elements so abstracted in some way restored 
| this enormous drain of certain material 

speedily have worked a change on the face of the 
earth such as would have unfitted it for the 
poses of animal and vegetable life. 
provision is mad 


pur 
But ample 
e; when life ceases in the ap. 
imal, his organism becomes resolved into the 
original materials out of which the plant first was 
| formed, and through it the animal. Carbonic acid 
gas, ammonia and water, are given off, again t, 
be absorbed by the Plant-cell, again to become the 
| food of the animal and form part of his structure, 
again to pass through the never-ending changes 
| of material existence, revolving through all earth. 
ly time in ceaseless circles of vital Th 
truth thus arrived at throws a new light upon the 
words, “From dust hast thou come, and to dust 
shalt thou return.” It adds fresh sublimity 
them. We return to dust; 
tered abroad to the winds, over the surface of th: 
earth; but we know now that this dust is 
inactive: its term of existence ends not here 
rises to walk the earth again; to aid perl 
| peopling the globe with fresh forms of beauty; 
assist in the performance of the vital processes of 
| the universe ; to take a part in the world’s lif 


‘ 


action 


t 
\ 


our ashes are scat. 


| In this sense the words of Goethe are : 
plicable—* Death is the parent of life.” 
I 


rictly ap 


** Nothing of us that doth fade 
But doth suffer a slow change 
Into something rich and strange.” 
Regarding the action of the cell from this wide 
point of view, we arrive at a true estimate of the 
1ature of its functions. "We see that the only 
power which it possesses, as the artificer, under 
God's great laws, of all animal and vegetable or 
ganism, is a capability of altering and modifying 
the forms and combinations of already existing 
matter. We see that neither plant nor animal 
can create any thing, neither can they annihilate 
they can add nothing to the world’s materials, nor 
can they take away the minutest particle. By 
marvelous power, which we admire without being 
able to imitate, the vegetable produces its appro- 
priate secretions by modifying certain materials, 
and the animal organization constructs from these 
its own tissues ; but neither plant nor animal can 
make or destroy one single atom of oxygen, or 
hydrogen, or carbon ; they have no power bey ond 
modification. 

We must tread here with reverential step ; for 
we have reached the utmost boundaries of human 
science, and stand in the presence of the Almighty 
Maker of all things, with whom alone rests the 
power of creation or annihilation. 





THE ROBBERS OF LE MAUVAIS PAS 
We lounged about in the hotel of Lans-le- 

bourg during the hot hours of a summer 
day, while men and horses were taking their 
rest; and so far as any movements of animate 
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nature were concerned, it might have been mid- | dition. At the period referred to, I was sent 
night. Inthe evening, however, the world seem- | with an older officer to bear some dispatches of 
ed to come alive, and preparations —— made for ne to nage ot He ae an Ge -— 
pocke per yee onsen Me sag ng ne been sronperhaln by aatper gt pine 
arespectable cavaleade. The moon shone brightly | the army of the Emperor. He was a clever per- 
upon our path, with a light so clear and soft, so | son, in whom much confidence seemed to be 
silvery and so chastened, that it contrasted most | placed, but so very wary and suspicious in his 
pleasantly with the dazzling, scorching heat of | disposition, as sometimes to amuse and sometimes 
the past day. The atmosphere was as calm as | to frightenme. He seemed to make every allow- 
sania rest could be ; and the purity of the air | ance for my youth, and seldom checked my ardent 

ve an elasticity and freshness to our spirits | spirits, for I was gay and thoughtless ; but I was 
oe we could scarcely have imagined. Fire- | likewise brave and skillful in the use of arms, for 
flies sported around us like animated diamonds, ; which reason, I suppose, the captain took me 
and the side of the road was sometimes bespan- | with him on that journey. These mountains 
vied with glow-worms. Under such circum- | were greatly infested by robbers, chiefly disband- 
stances, one feels what is the pleasure of mere | ed soldiers of Italy, so that few persons could travel 
animal life, where there is the height of corpo- | in safety. In a short time we shall pass by a 
real enjoyment without the aid of any stimulant | place called Le Mauvais Pas, well known for the 
but ere heaven's pure gr affords. 2 | — ae meg grrgting « ones 
appeared almost treason against the majesty o: lw 'y marsh lies on the left hand of the 5 
boson to disturb the silence which reigned | and the ruins of some buildings destroyed in the 
through her dominions ; and when we spoke, it war on the right—I shall point them out to you 
was in a subdued tone. We walked on foot the | —and among these the bandits lurked, and sad- 
greater part of the ascent, up three long windings | denly pounced upon a passer-by, or shot him be- 
made in the face of the mountain. Then the extra fore he was aware of his danger. A little further 
horses were turned adrift, to find their own way | on, where two roads meet, you will see some 
back to the stables, and we entered the carriage to large houses, which were once inns, and the land- 
gallop down the Piedmontese side of the declivity. | lord was in communication with the robbers of 

My nearest companion, an elderly Frenchman, | Le Mauvais Pas, so that the traveler who es- 
who was usually very garrulous, had been on | caped from Scylla fell into Charybdis. Well, 
this oceasion much absorbed in thought, and had | sir, I have told you about the dreadful weather 


preserved silence for an extraordinary length of in which we were obliged to cross Mont Cenis, 





time, though the twitchings of his countenance the passage of which occupied the whole day ; 


and the shrugs of his shoulders plainly told that | and as our orders were peremptory, we pushed 
he was holding an interesting conversation with | forward at all hazards till nearly midnight, when 
his own heart and memory. At length I asked | we reached the door of the inn I have mentioned, 
the cause of his musings and frequent ejacula- | where we were to pass the night. I suppose we 
tions. “Ah, sir!” said he, ‘how different are | escaped all previous dangers by the lateness of 
the circumstances of this night from those I ex- | the hour, as no gentlemen were expected to travel 
perienced thirty years ago, when I traversed this | on these roads after dark. 
mountain. It was on a wintery day, when the| Glad we were when we arrived at the hotel; 
ground was covered with snow, which lay in| the very thought of a warm fire and hot soup 
some places to the depth of forty feet, and filled | gave me life. We knocked long and loud be- 
up many of the ravines, so that we were in con- | fore the gate was opened, and the carriage passed 
stant danger of going over a precipice. The wind | into the court. The captain told our servant, who 
blew the snow-drift so fiercely as to blind our | was also a soldier, to bring his little portmanteau 
eyes, and the guides were frequently at a loss to | and a small canteen of provisions into the room 
discover the right track. Six men were obliged | where we were to sit; the other baggage was 
to hold up the carriage with ropes fixed to the | left in the caiéche. I saw the landlord narrowly 
top, to prevent its being blown over ; and the pa- | eye the portmanteau, but he said nothing, and 
tient horses, poor brutes! often turned their | hastened to get ready for our entertainment. A 
faces from the dreadful storm. We were almost | small stove was lighted at one end of a large 
frozen with cold, although we opened our port- | room, the other end of which I could scarcely 
manteaus, and put on all our wardrode. Heaven | see; so that it was far from comfortable, but it 
defend me from such another journey, and the hor- | was not for us to complain after what we had 
rible night that followed in that murderous inn!” | suffered in the cold. A thin candle was placed 
Perceiving him to be much excited, I felt the | on a table, a cloth was spread, and some bouillon 
more anxious to know the strange events to which | was soon served up. But the captain could not 
he alluded, and asked what could have tempted | eat it, and ordered Giuseppe to bring some com- 
him to travel in such dismal weather, and what | pote out of the canteen, from which he made a 
horrible circumstances had occurred on the way. | savoury soup. The host then brought us a fri- 
He then gave me the following narrative : cassée ; but it also was rejected, and a cold fowl 
I was then young, an officer in the army, in | substituted for it. This rather displeased me, 
the time when Napoleon carried on his last wars, | and I was beginning to intimate that I should pre- 
and all this country was in a very troubled con- | fer the hot dish, when a scowl of the captain's 
Vou. VIII.—No. 46.—2M 
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tate me shrink into ieniguideanes, and I let him 
do as he pleased. As he doggedly refused to eat 
any thing furnished by the landlord, on the plea 
of a weak stomach, which I had never known him 
to complain of before, for he was a great gour- 
mand, I guessed that he was afraid of poison, and 


secretly execrated his suspicious temper, rejoic- | 


ing that I was not a jealous Italian. 

‘*Have you any other guests here to-night?” 
asked the captain, appearing to take no notice of 
the prying curiosity of the landlord, who in vain 
tried to ascertain who and what we were. 

“ Only a priest on his way to Turin. Poor 
man, he has been stopped here for two days by 
the storm, as he travels on foot.” 

‘And what may be the reverend father’s 
name?’’ asked my companion. 

“ Fra Carlo Benevoluto,” replied the other. 

“Ah! that is a distinguished name. 
I have met with some padres of the name.” 

** Very likely,” said the innkeeper. 
are others of the family in high orders: he had a 
brother killed at the battle of Marengo, as he | 
went to administer the consolations of religion to 
some dying soldiers. They are a devout family.” 

‘Ha! is Padre Carlo gone to bed? Perhaps | 
he would do us the honor to drink wine with us. 

The host replied, that he had retired to say his | 
prayers and count his rosary, which he did sev- 
eral times a day, holy man! but he might not yet 
be gone to sleep. 

Presently, the padre made his appearance, with | 
an air of meek devotion, crossed himself, and | 


blessed us in the name of the holy Virgin and | 


is patron saint Carlo. The captain gave him one 
searching glance, so piercing as almost to dis- 


compose him; but it passed over, and we entered | 


into friendly conversation. A couple of bottles 
with facetious talk warmed us thoroughly, and 
we proposed retiring to rest. The captain was 
shown into a bed-chamber which he did not at all 
fancy. We had before co::versed about the Italian 
inns, and he had cautioned me always to lock and | 
barricade the door at night. Now, he was him- | 
self ve into a room which had three doors be- 
sides the one by which we entered from the stair, 


and none of them could be locked, as the chamber | 
He looked much dis- | 


was a perfect thoroughfare. 
composed, and asked which of the rooms I was 
to occupy. 
me a little way off, as the neighboring beds were 
already occupied, and it was too late to make 
alterations. One of the adjoining rooms was | 
taken by the priest ; another belonged to himself; | 
and his wife was in bed; and the other door led 


I think | 


‘« There 


The landlord apologized ‘for taking | 
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an old soldier should be daunted by such hy dimnine 
tive enemies. Upon my instantly offering to po. 
sign my couch, and try if I could not sleep : among 
those Liliputian marauders, he i imperatively de. 
clined, and said that-he would repose in a chair 
beside me. He then examined the door, ana 
found that it had no fastening, and as it opened 
into the padre’s chamber, it could not be barricaded 
on our side. He was terribly disconcerted, and 
| walked about in considerable emotion ; then set- 
ting the lighted candle on a marble commode 
near the door, he seated himself near me and be- 
side a table, on which he placed two loaded pistols 
and a carbine, which he examined and cocked, 
and laid my sword upon my bed. 

A number of curious thoughts passed through 
my brain, tickled with the idea of a hero of many 
| fights being dislodged from his encampment by 
a few insects; and my imagination suggested a 
| glowing picture of this wonderful campaign, which 
would form the subject of an excellent farce 
And then his timidity—to be afraid of a lonely 
| landlord, with three women and a ho! y priest ! 
| He would make another Don Quixote fighting 
| with a windmill or a flock of sheep. I so relished 
the thought and the sight, that I was unwilli neg 
to yield to Morpheus, whose magic influence had 
| bec ome heavy; but was beginning to doze, when 

i] thought I heard the creaking of the door, and 
| looking through the curtain, I saw, or dreamed | 
| saw, a faint shadow dimly reflected upon tho 

wall. Turning to the captain, I perceived him 
| eying the door, with a pistol grasped in his 
hand, which he was just raising, when the door 
| quietly closed, and all was silent. About an 
| hour afterward, the same was repeated, and sleep 
vanished from my eyes. I dared not speak to 
| the captain, who did not close his eyes for an in- 
| stant, but kept them fixed with sentinel keenness 
| upon the door, and his hand upon a pistol. Hi 
| called us early, ordered horses to be put to the 
carriage, and told Giuseppe to make cofice in the 
| mode he liked it. Giuseppe looked in an inquir- 
| ing way, caught his eye, and immediately obeyed 
| The padre joined us, and very meekly asked 
permission to occupy a seat in our caléche, which, 
to my surprise, was courteously granted, and he 
was invited to partake of our early repast. The 
| captain kept him in constant conversation, and 
although he changed his seat once or twice, l- 
ways managed to rise for something and sit op- 
| posite to him, and never to be beyond reach of 
| his pistols. I was confounded, for they seemed 
| to be playing a game at movements. At length 
ithe word was given, “Let us go!” and I was 





} 


to a passage and small apartment to which his | curious to see how the game oust now be play- 
daughter and maid servant had gone, giving up | ed, especially as some additional pieces had ap- 
their beds tothe company. Iwas then conducted | peared on the board, in the shape of the land- 
to a room on the other side of the padre’s, but | lord's wife, daughter, and chamber-maid, al! big 
had scareely got into bed, when the captain came | | buxom dames, whose tall figures I much admired, 
in, bringing his little portinanteau and candle. | but of whom my companion seemed as suspiciovs 
He broke out into a furious invective against the | jas of the holy father. He passed no compii- 
vermin which were in his bed, which would render | ments, and appeared much chagrined. Yet he 
it impossible for him to sleep there. As this | ‘managed matters most adroitly, his object, as | 
misfortune was no uncommon thing in these | thought, beingto let nobody walk behind us. “Sig- 
countries, it excited in me no surprise save that | nor, ran and teil the postiilion to mount the white 
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horse, for the black one sometimes kicks. Sig- 
nore, please take these cloaks, and spread them 
on the seats of the carriage. Girl, take the can- 
die. Father Benevoluto, be kind enough to take 
charge of this bottle of eau-de-vie, and put it into 
the far pocket of the carriage. Giuseppe, bring 
this portmanteau. Andiamo !” said he, pushing 
all of us before him as he followed with his fire- 
ams. Ina trice we were at the carriage-door- 
«Father, don’t get out again; pray be seated. @ 
signor, pray hold that black horse! Up, Giu- 
seppe, and keep this carbine in your hand, and 
look about you for robbers. It is a bad road. 
Ladies, addio! Va!” 

We were off before we knew where we were, 
and the captain urged the postillion forward ; but 
we had not proceeded a quarter of a mile when 
he called out to stop; and in a hurried tone, ad- 
dressing Fra Carlo, said: “‘ Pardon me, Father 
Benevoluto; I have left some papers of import- 
ance on my bed—do, pray, go and fetch them: | 
we await your return ;” and without stepping for | 
his reply, opened the door and helped him to de- | 
scend. IT was just beginning to offer my own | 
services, when a grinding oath, half emitted, | 
silenced me. “* Good father, do be quick ; for I | 
can trast nobody with those papers on this vile 
road but yourself: no thief would rob a priest.” 
It was impossible to refuse; and Fra Carlo set 
of at greater speed than I had deemed him 
capable of using. When he was out of sight, 
my companion ordered the postillion to drive on 
quickly. He replied that we were to wait for the 
padre; but the captain thundered out: ‘“ Hark 
you! make no noise with your whip, but spur 
your horses to a gallop, and keep them galloping 
till | bid you go slower. The moment you stop 
or crack your whip, I shall send a bullet through 
your head. Va!” Off we went, slap-dash ; how 
long { know not, for I was overwhelmed with 
surprise, afraid that the captain had become de- 
ranged, and that I might be the first victim of 
his violent temper. At length he called out: 
“Piano! piano!” and we instantly passed through 
St. Antonin, where we met a military patrol, to 
whom the captain showed his passport, and said 
that there were suspicious characters on the road 
between this and Le Mauvais Pas. The officer 
bowed low, and ordered his men to keep a sharp 
look-out. As we proceeded, he smiled and ex- 
claimed : “* Now we are safe and can take breath 
a little—thanks to the holy Virgin and all the 
suardian saints for our deliverance!” I ventured 
to say, that though some things did look rather 
suspicious in the inn, yet I could not fix upon 
any thing really*villainous, and should not have 
imagined any harm, unless I had perceived him 
to be so much on his guard ; that I did not much 
like the landterd, yet the women were handsome, 
and T was mach pleased with Fra Carlo; but the 

priest and himself seemed to be playing a game 
at seats and places, and he had certainly chock- 
mated him at last. 

“ Yes,” said he ; “it was a game for life. So 
Carlo Benevoluto’has assumed the padre now ! 








methinks he will not long wearthecowl. That man 





was in my fegiment when | was with the Aus- 
trians, and he was condemned to death foi theft 
and murder, but escaped through the artifices of 
his brother, a priest, who was shot at Marengo, 
as he deserved. He has forgotten me; but I 
well remember him, and that gash on his fore- 
head, which I gave him when I cut him down, 
but missed splitting his skull. And yon bed— 
there has been foul play there. You are yet a 
young dog of war; but I can smell blood any 
where: I instantly smelled it, and traced it to the 
mattress, which | found all stained with gore 
Had | fallen asleep, we should both have slept 
there our last sleep, as many, I fear, have done 


‘before ; but we shall hear if Captain Bocci, whe 


passed last week has arrived safely ; if not, they 
shall all be broken on the wheel. Those hand- 
some women! I will wager a thousand seudi 
they were men in disguise: I mever saw such 
women in Italy before. In such times as these, 
young man, you must be always watching, if you 
value your life and love Mademoiselle Fouchette ; 
and remember that walls have ears, and eyes 
too.” {intimated that 1 thought so when I saw 
him pointing a pistol at a shadow twice during 
the night. “A shadow! it was the shade of Fra 
Carlo, and such shadows play with stilettoes: I 
saw one when his cloak was off as I passed 
through his room to come to you. Ghosts do 
not flinch from a leveled pistol as he did.” 

At this moment the Frenchman bade me look, 
for we were approaching the dreadful spot. There, 
indeed, stood two ruinous houses, forming a large 
mass of building, with small grated windows and 
a high court, all shut up, and going to decay. He 
looked and shrugged his shoulders, and con- 
tinued: “The cursed bandits! they met with a 
deserved fate. The manner of their capture | 
have heard only by report, for we returned to 
France by another route. One evening, at dusk, 
two hersemen rode up to the inn; but when the 
large gate was opened, one of the beasts became 
frisky, and refused to enter. This frightened the 
other, and they capered about to the great dis- 
comfort of the landlord and his people, who could 
not come into the gateway or shut the door be- 
cause of their antics. As they were becoming 
more quiet, a posse of gendarmerie dashed in and 
took possession of the premises. A search was 
instituted, and the remains of 200 or 300 human 
bodies were found in the grounds, hesides a great 
deal of concealed plunder. I need scarcely say 
that Italian justice did dreadful work with the 
murderers; and the inn has been shut up ever 
since. No one will venture into it—it is haunt- 
ed; but the Mauvais Pas is still a dangerous 
place for lone travelers.” A carbinier at this mo- 
ment rode up, and asked our party if we had seen 
any person on the road, for a robbery had been 
committed a few days ago in that place. 


PHARISEES AND SINNERS. 
E was the saint of the family, and the model 
man of the neighborhood, There was not a 
charity that he did not subscribe to, not a deputa- 
tion that he did not entertain—and they were 
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hungry fellows generally, who knew the comfort-| Some years ago—just at the time when pretty 
ing virtues of his choice Madeira—he founded | Anna Fay, the Sunday-school mistress, so syd. 
Sunday-schools and Chapels-of-Ease as other men | denly left Green Grove—a strange alteration took 
would build barns, and he was the public purse | place in Jacob Everett. His cheerfulness, which 
of all the ten parishes round. The poor called had been his strongest characteristic, was ex- 
him a real gentleman, and the ungodly a fine fel- changed for the most painful depression. He 
low ; while the elect looked solemn, and spoke of | talked frequently of his sins, and gave more lib. 
“that pious man, Jacob Everett ;”’ through their | erally than ever to missions and charities. His 
noses for the most part. No one had an ill word | friends could not understand this depression. 


for him; excepting the landlord of the Grapes, | which, at last, became habitual. He gave them 


who declared, with a mighty oath, that he was 
the “* pest of the place, and would ruin all Green 
Grove if he was left to do as he liked.” Not- 
withstanding this Bacchic judgment, Jacob Ev- 
erett was a good man; weak, perhaps, but lova- 
ble in his very weakness; sincere, gentle, gen- 
erous, merciful ; puritanical in principle, but—as 
his younger brother, the archdeacon, once said in 
full vestry, when Jacob opposed him about the 
penance of Hannah Brown—“ sadly latitudinar- 
ian in practice.” Jacob, however, who loved 
mercy and hated condemnation, went on his own 
way, opening a wide door of forgiveness to all 
sinners ; closing to a narrow chink the yawning 
gates of destruction which his brother swung back 
wide enough for all mankind ; saving the small 
band of the elect to which he and his velonged. 
The family was proud of Jacob. He was an 
eld bachelor and rich; and the Everetts—albeit 
of the rigidest—liked wealth and honored pedi- 
grees. They were grand people, who practiced 
humility in coaches, and self-abasement in velvet ; 
who denounced the lusts of the flesh at state din- 
ner-parties, over champagne and pine-apples ; but 
who believed that eternal punishment was the 
doom of all who entered a theatre or a ball-room. 
They went to morning concerts of serious music, 
and patronized oratorios. They thought it sinful 
to be in love, and called it making idols—so they 
married their children comfortably among godly 
families with money, and told them that esteem 
was better than romance. Miss Tabitha Everett 
was once suspected of a tender partiality for young 
Mr. Aldridge of Aldridge Park ; but the family 
hushed it up as a scandal, for unconverted Mr. 
Aldridge kept a pack of hounds. Afterward, 
they married her to the Rector of Green Grove, 
the Honorable and Reverend Humdrummle Hib- 
bert, eldest son of the Dean, and heir to an un- 
apostolic fortune. The Everetts were exceedingly 
undemonstrative. Miss Tabitha accepted her hus- 
band, and, concealing her feelings, made a very 
good wife. For marriage was not their forte. 
Not an Everett was ever known to stoop down to 
kiss a husband's forehead as he sat before the fire 
Treading ; not an Everett was ever known to talk 
nonsense in the nursery—neither to ride a-cock- 
horse, nor to bewail the fate of Humpty Dumpty, 
neither to rock-a-by-baby on a tree top, nor to 
perform a monody in A minor, all about ‘« Kiddlie, 
Coosie, Coosie, Coo”—a song I once heard from 
a dear young mother, and which I thought the 
most beautiful of songs. The Everetts were not 
given to any such follies ; excepting Jacob, who 
loved children as they would be loved, and who 
used to play at bo-peep with the cottagers’ babies. 





no clew to it ; but, with scarcely a day’s warning, 
he left home to travel in the south of Europe 
He had been looking ill, and more than ever har- 
assed of late ; and every one said it was the best 
thing he could do, great as wou!d be every body's 
loss. His sister Tabitha alone objected, on the 
score of the Jesuits. However, Jacob went ; dis- 
charging all his servants, and shutting up the 
beautiful old Hall. To the infinite surprise of 
every body, he openly and unblushingly took 
from the neighboring village a certain Betty 
Thorne, a fine, handsome, Roman-looking wo- 
man, a farmer’s sister, aged about forty. And 
Betty Thorne traveled with him in his own car- 
riage. 

Five years passed away, and Jacob's letters 
became rarer and more rare. He wrote ever in 
the same depressed condition of mind; spoke 
often of ‘‘ Good Betty Thorne, who had been such 
a blessed comfort to him,”’ and hinted vaguely at 
some unforgiven sin. Then for two years more 
no letters came, even in answer to business in- 
quiries ; and all trace of the traveler was lost 
His very bankers did not know his address, and 
“« Sardinia” left wide margins. Mrs. Hibbert one 
day grew quite warm when she spoke of his neg- 
lect with Paul and Jessie, her two children; 
almost agreeing that Paul, poor child—who, by 
the way, was three-and-twenty, destined for the 
church, but preferring the army, and so making 
a compromise by studying for the bar—that Paul 
should go to Italy in search of his Uncle Jacob 
But the Jesuits and the Signoras frightened her 
And while their deliberations went on, a letter 
came to Mrs. Hibbert sealed with black and writ- 
ten with copper-colored ink; which letter was 
from Betty Thorne, telling her “‘ that her honored 
master had gone to rest the seventh of this Sep- 
tember last past, and that the letter would tell 
her gracious madam all about it.” 

The letter inclosed was from Jacob Everett 
himself, revealing the mystery of his life. 

Oh, Anna Fay! with your nut-brown hair and 
quaker-eyes, and dove-like ways, who would have 
believed that you, so good and so demure, with 
Jacob, the best man of Green Grove, would have 
given such a hostage as that round, red, laughing, 
loving little being—that floweret plucked in a for- 
bidden forest ; that unauthorized, unsanctioned, 
unlawful little liege—Estella, “‘ star of your mourn- 
ing!” God forgive you both. You sinned, and 
you suffered; you fell, and you repented ; per- 
haps your burning tears and your prayers of 
penitence and grief may have effaced the dark 
record in the Great Book above. You are both 
cold in your tombs now—Heaven’s mercy rest on 
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you, and Heaven's angels restore you! There 
are enough in this hard world to cast stones at 
you both; for us, we will but water the flowers 
on your graves, and pluck up the weeds, and 
place a head-stone where ye lie, with “ There is 
joy among the angels of God over the sinner that 


remitted ; Betty Thorne writing all the letters in 
the name of Master’s Heiress. 

There was a certain yearly allowance made by 
Jacob to a certain widow with five children—a 
| Mrs. Malahide, relict of Captain Malahide, of the 
Fourth Engineers. She was an Everett—Miss 


repenteth,” engraven thereupon. Grace Everett—who had eloped one day with a 

In this letter to his sister, Jacob made a full | scampish young officer with nothing but his pay, 
confession ; telling her that, shocked and terrified | and who had consequently been disinherited by 
at his crime, he had sent away Anna Fay, who | her father. She was the youngest, and had been 
refused to marry him as he wished, and how she | the darling; but she had lost herself now, they 
had lived in Italy ever since—he, Jacob, feeling | said; and so, though not wholly dead to, she was 
that entire separation, though they loved each | partially excommunicate by, the family. Jacob, 
other well, was the only reparation they could | as head of the house since his father’s death, had 
make to Heaven; and how, five years ago, she | always given Mrs. Malahide an allowance, with 
had died, leaving their child without a friend or the consent of Mrs. Hibbert and the archdeacon ; 
protector in the world. How he had then gone | to whom it was a matter of pride rather than of 
over with Betty Thorne, to whom he had confided | love that an Everett should not starve. But for 
his secret, to guard and educate his girl; which | themselves—Grace had married a poor man and 
he had done carefully. He then ended by ap- | an unconverted one, and what claim had she, 
pointing Tabitha guardian and sole trustee of his | therefore, on them! So, the archdeacon drove 
daughter, now seventeen years of age ; for, to his | his prancing bays, and Mrs. Hibbert bought her 
child he left all his property, excepting a gener- | Lyons velvets, and they both said that Mrs. Mala- 
ous donation to Betty Thorne. He further said | hide was only too fortunate in having such a de- 
that a bequest made so solemnly as this of his | voted brother as Jacob, and that her sins had 
orphan child on his deathbed, would, he was sure, | merited her sufferings. This was the allowance 
be regarded as sacred; and that Estella would be | which Jacob had desired in his will should be 
nurtured carefully for his sake. All his usual | continued until Estella was of age, but which 
subscriptions, and a certain yearly allowance, of | then she was free to discontinue or keep up, as 
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which we shall have to speak presently, were to 
be continued until Estella would be of age, when 
she would consult her father’s memory and her 
own feelings only. 

It took but little time for Mrs. Hibbert to reflect 
on her course of action. Paul and Jessie, im- 
pulsive as all young people are, pleaded instant 
adoption of the child, and of Betty Thorne, too ; 
but Tabitha Hibbert, wounded in her family pride, 
in her religious conscience, and in her worldly 
ambition, turned coldly to her children, saying, 
“The girl who has robbed you and your cousins 
of your rightful inheritance ; who is a stain on 
an unspotted name, and who damages our relig- 
ious character forever, shall never darken my 
threshold. I refuse to act as guardian or trustee. 
Entreaty is useless, Jessie! I am a Christian 
woman and a mother, and I understand my du- 
ties.”” 

So Betty Thorne was written to, and ‘all rec- 
ognition of that unhappy girl” distinctly declined ; 
coupled with a severe warning, which sounded 
very like a threat, to “sell the Hall when she 
came of age, and never dare to intrude herself 
among the members of a family which disowned 
her as a disgrace.” After Mrs. Hibbert had 
written this letter, she read, as was her daily 
wont, the lesson of the day. It chanced to be 
the history of the Magdalene, her sins, and her 
pardon. But she made no comment, though Paul 
and Jessie looked at each other—the girl's pale 
eyes full of tears, and the youth’s cheek crimson. 

Months and years rolled by ; and Jacob's name 
was never mentioned, neither was his sin, neither 
were his good works. The beautiful old Hall was 
still shut up, until Estella should be of age, and 
the donations and subscriptions were punctually 


| she liked. 
| Mrs. Hibbert had not remembered this clause 
when she refused to accept the trust confided to 
her. Perhaps if she had, she would have acted 
differently, from family interests. For the Ever- 
etts dare not, for the sake of the world’s opinion, 
wholly desert a sister of their house ; and if Ja- 
cob’s five hundred a year were withdrawn, they 
must either support Grace themselves, or suffer 
an additional family degradation in her poverty. 
Neither of which alternatives pleased them. How- 
ever, the matter as yet was in abeyance; but 
soon to be settled; for the year wanted only six 
or seven months of completion which would see 
Estella of age, mistress of the Hall, and of her 
father’s wealth. And Mrs. Hibbert groaned, and 
the archdeacon shook his stick, and something 
very like an anatheme flew across the seas to rest 
on the bright head of the young girl sitting in the 
balcony overlooking the Grand Canal at Venice, 
thinking of the mother she had loved, and of the 
father she had lost. 

This young girl, leading the secluded life of a 
foreign damsel; seeing no one but her faithful 
English nurse and the various mistresses of such 
accomplishments as her father had desired her to 
learn, and her own artistic taste had directed her 
to; living in a world of poetry of her own crea- 
tion, her full heart yearning for love, and sympa- 
thy, and companionship; her imagination filled 
with great visions of her mother’s home, of that 
large, strong England, whose voice sounded 
through the whole world, and whose sons held 
sway in every quarter of the globe ; this young 
girl stored up large treasuries of poetry and af- 
fection, all the purer because of their depth, all 
the more enduring because of their unuse. 
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Mrs. Malahide lived at Brighton, in a pretty 
little house on the sea-shore, occupying herself 
with the education of her four daughters—her 
only son was at Cambridge—in quite a natural 
and un-Everett fashion. Not that she was wholly 
natural, either; for inherited reserve and early 
education were too strong to be set aside, even 
by the freer life she had led since her marriage. 
There were still traces of Green Grove in the 
precise slow manner in which she spoke; and in 
the stiff hand held out-like a cleft bar of iron, 
which formed the chief characteristics of the Ev- 
erett world. But she was a good creature at 
heart, and had been softened, first by love and 
then by sorrow, into more real amiability than 
her rigid manners would give one to believe. 

It was to Mrs. Malahide that ali Estelia’s feel- 
ings turned. She knew the secret of her birth, 
poor child; and though too ignorant of the world 
to understand it in all its social bearing, yet she 
was aware that a stain of some kind rested on 
her, which made her grateful for any love as for 
an act of condescension. She knew that her fa- 
ther’s family had disowned her, and that the very 
woman whe had lived on. her father’s bounty, and 
who now expected to live on hers, had written in 
a letter to her lawyers, thus: “ No one can feel 
more strongly than I the sin and the shame which 
the existence of Miss Fay’s daughter entails on 
our family ; still, for the sake of my children, I 
trust that she may continue the allowance made 
to me by my brother in reparation of my father’s 
injustice, and that, in so doing, she will not feel 
she is conferring a benefit, but simply doing her 
duty, in repairing, so far as she can, the wrong 
which her birth has done to us all.” 

But, although Estella knew that these were 
the proud and hostile feelings with which the 
whole Everett world regarded her, yet, as she 
used to say to herself, whom else had she to love? 
-——whom else to benefit! Her father had left her 
his fortune and his name; she must see the old 
Hall at Green Grove; she must some day go 
down there as mistress, sole and unaccountable, 
of all the farms and lands around ; and, do. what 
they would, they could not keep it seeret from 
the world that Jacob Everett had left his property 
and his name to the child of his unmarried wife. 
She pitied them; she would have pitied them 
more had she understood the matter more; but 
she knew of nothing better to do than to win 
their love and conquer their esteem, and so make 
them forgive her for her unintentional wrong to- 
ward them. 

She, therefore, determined to go to Brighton, 
where she knew Mrs. Malahide resided ; to find 
some means of introduction to her ; and, she said, 
looking on to the waters of the Adriatic, force 
Ler aunt to respect, to love, and in the end to 
acknowledge her. . The scheme was romantic 
enough; but it did not promise badly. | Estella 
and Betty Thorne left beautiful Italy, and went, 
in the dull autumn months, to Brighton. 

It took a little time before she and her faithful 
nurse settled themselves, and then a little time 
longer before she discovered Mrs. Maiahide’s ad- 








dress. Then she had to make her plans and de. 
termine on her point of attack; for a thing o{ 
such gravity, she thought, was not to be done j; 
ahurry. She felt frightened now, that the time 
had really come when she was to see and be see; 
by her father’s family, and she almost wished sh, 
had remained in Italy. She felt strange too in 
England. Every thing was cold and forma 

The language sounded harsh, spoken all round 
her with gruff, rough voices and ungrateful ac. 
cents ; the houses looked small and mean after 
the glorious marble palaces of Italy; and the 
people were strangely dressed in shabby finery— 
dirty bonnets in place of the white vail of Genoa 
the simple flower of the Mediterranean coast, an 
the picturesque head-dresses of Italy ; trailing 
gowns, with flounces dragging in the mud, won 
by women who, in her own country, would have 
been dressed in peasant’s costume, graceful and 
distinctive—all was so strange that Estella felt 
lost and miserable, and wished herself back among 
the orange trees again, far away from a land with 
which she had net learned to be familiar in its 
familiar features, and whose industrial grandew 
seemed to diminish as she approached x. For 
ideal admiration does not go very far in daily lite 

At last, Estella took heart and courage, and 
one day boldly went to Mrs. Malahide's hous: 
She knocked at the door, which a prim, neat-look 
ing servant girl opened. To her inquiry if “ Mrs 
Malahide was in her own house’’—for Estella di 
not speak English with a perfect knowledge of 
its idioms—the servant, with a broad stare, sai 
‘* yes,”’ a vague belief that she was somebody ver 
improper crossing her brain. 

Estella was ushered into a prim room, with th: 
chairs, and the sofa, and the curtains, done up i 
brown holland; no fire in the grate, and girl's 
work all about—Berlin worsted mats netted, kuit- 
ted and crocheted, and embroidered blotting-books 
of faded colored flowers, and other things of tli 
same kind, all very stiff and formal, and with n 
evidence of life or artistic taste among then 
Esteila’s heart sank when she looked round this 
cold lifeless room, so different to the Italian home: 
of pictures, and birds, and living gems of art ; but 
she resolved to bear up against the chilling influ 
ences pressing on her, and to be brave and con- 
stant to herself; no little merit in a girl brought 
up in Italy, where but little of the moral stead 
fastness of life is braided in with its poetry. In 
a short while a lady entered, dressed in deep 
mourning, her face fixed into a mask of sever 
grief, but still with a certain womanly tenderness 
lurking behind, like the light through a darkened 
window. She bowed; leoking suspicious and a 
little stern, standing erect by the door. 

« You do not know me, Madam?” said Estella, 
her soft voice, with its pretty foreign accent, 
trembling. 

«} do not,’’ answered Mrs. Malahide, coldly. 

The girl’s eyes filled with tears. ‘And | am 
afraid J shall not be welcome when you do know 
me,”’ she said timidly. “1 am Estella Everett.” 

Mrs: Malahide started. ‘‘Impudent! forward ' 
presumptuous! here in my very house!” she 
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thought this, strongly agitated , and moved to 
the fire-place, to ring the bell. 

Estella went nearer to her, and laid her hand 
on her arm. ‘*Do not send me away without 
hearing me,” she said plaintively ; “ for, indeed, 
] have only come in kindliness and love.” 

Her pure young voice touched the woman's 
heart in spite of herself. She dropped the hand 
outstretched, and, pointing to a chair, said, “« What 
is it you have to say!” in a voice still cold, yet 
with a shade less sharpness in it. 

“T have come t6 you, Madam,” began Estella, 
“that I might see some one who knew my father, 
and some one that he loved and belonged to. I 
am very lonely, now that he has gone, with all of 
you disowaing me; but I thought that you, who 
had seen more sorrow than the others, would have 
more sympathy with me than they; for sorrow 
brings hearts very near! And so, Aunt Grace, 
I came to Brighton from Venice on purpose to 
see you and the children, that I might make you 
love and adopt me among you. And now,” she 
aided her full heart swelling with its old hope of 
love, “you will not turn me away from your 
heart! You will not forbid my cousins to love 
me! If I have injured you by ny birth—and, 
dear Aunt, it was not my own fault—I will make 
up for it in the best way I can, and prove to you 
my love for my father by loving you. I want 
some one to be kind to me, and some one, Aunt, 
that I cau be kind to and love. Iam rich, and I 


want some near one to share my riches, and not 
strangers ; 1 want one of my own blood, one of 


my own kindred, I want you and your children, 
Aunt Grace, and you will give them to me!" 

This simple, unworldly outpouring, seftened 
Mrs. Malahide into almest a smile—a smile which, 
when just born around the corners of her mouth, 
Estella caught like a ray of light. Young and 
impulsive she ran up to her Aunt, and, flinging 
herself on her knees by her side, putting her arms 
round her, said, ‘‘ You are going to love me, Aunt 
Grace! And you will let me love you and the 
children ?”’ holding up her face to be kissed. 

She looked so lovely, with her beautiful gray 
eyes which had their mother’s depth, and softness, 
and lustre—with her bright brown hair braided 
of her low white brow—with her small red lips, 
like little tose-buds parted—her caressing ways, 
which had all the grace and warmth of Italy—her 
voice so soft and musical—that the frozen Everett 
soul was thawed in Mrs. Malahide, and the iron 
bond ef reserve which had so long unnaturally 
held it prisoner, gave way. She laid her hand 
on the girl’s shoulder, she looked her frankly in 
the eyes. Tears came into her own. She re- 
membered the time when she was young and im- 
pulsive—when love formed her life too, and when 
loneliness and want of love were death. She 
stooped down, half unconsciously, and kissed the 
face upturning to hers, murmuring, “ My poor | 
desolate child!” 

Estella felt as if a volume had been said be- 





tween them—as if a life had been written in one | 
motherly caress. She cried for joy—she sobbed | 
—=she kissed her Aunt’s cold hands, called her | 


carissima and carina, and poured out a flood of 
gratitude and love, half in Italian and half in bad 
English, sweeping away all power of resistance 
in the living force of her own tenderness. All 
was over. Little impulsive as was any true born 
Everett, there was that in Estella which no one 
could withstand—such depth, such gentleness, 
such fervor, such childish faith! And although 
she was by birth so highly objectionable, and al- 
beit she had been brought up abroad, and was 
therefore only half an Englishwoman, the truth 
and trust of her nature were stronger than even 
Mrs. Malahide’s prejudices: so, giving way for 
once to her own instincts, she folded the girl to 
her heart and kissed her again and blessed her. 

Jessie Hibbert was delicate. She was ordered 
to the sea-side ; and Brighton being convenient 
on many accounts, Mrs. Hibbert took her there, 
notwithstanding the presence of Mrs. Malahide, 
who was rather ‘‘cut” than sought after by the 
family. So, she packed up a carpet-bag full of 
tracts; and, it being Paul’s vacation time, they 
all went down tozether—poor Jessie growing 
paler and paler every day. Mrs. Hibbert had 
heard nothing of Estella. The correspondence 
between“her and her sister was too slight and 
formal to suffer tliem to enter into details; and 
when she arrived at Brighton with her daughter, 
and saw a tall, graceful, foreign-looking girl 
among the Malahide girls, teaching one Italian 
and another singing, showing the rules of per- 
spective to a third, and explaining the meaning 
of architecture to a fourth, she neither asked her 
name nor dreamed of her condition; but treated 
her as the Hibbert world in England does treat 
governesses—with silence and contempt, passing 
her by as something too low to demand the rights 
of courtesy. Estella frightened at Mrs. Hibbert’s 
iron severity, prayed that her real name might 
not be told—a prayer Mrs. Malahide was only 
too glad to comply with. Once, indeed, Mrs 
Hibbert condescended to say, ‘‘ You seem to have 
rather a superior kind of governess there, Mrs. 
Malahide,” in an acid tone, that seemed to end 
the matter and ask no confirmation. So, Mrs 
Malahide made no reply, and the matter was 
dropped. 

Estella sat among the children like a young 
Madonna—with such a prodigality of generous 
givng—both of love and mental wealth, both of 
worldly gifts and intellectual advantages—she 
was so fond, so devoted, so happy in the joys of 
others, so penetrated with love—that even Mrs 
Hibbert watched her with a strange kind of in- 
terest, as if a new experience were laid out before 
her. Jessie clung to Estella as to a sister, happy 
only in her society, and seeming to feel for the 
first time in her life what was the reality of affec- 
tion; and Paul treated her now as a princess and 
now as a child, now with a tender reverence that 


was most beautiful and touching, and now with - 


a certain manly petulance and tyranny. They 
both loved her with all their hearts, and were 
never happy away from her. 

Jessie grew paler and paler every day; she 
was thin, and had a transparency in her flesh 
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painfully eloquent ; her slight hands showed the 
daylight almost purely through, and her eyes 
were large and hollow—ihe white of them pearl- 
colored and clear. She complained little : suffer- 
ing no pain, and dying away one scarcely knew 
why. ‘There was a general look of fading, and 
a show of lassitude and weakness, as if the es- 
sence of her life were slowly evaporating ; as if 
she were resolving back to the ethereal elements 
which had met together for a brief season in her. 
She was dying, she often said, from the desire 
te die; from the want of motive of life; she had 
nothing to live for. 

Mrs. Hibbert nursed her daughter as any such 
woman would nurse a fading girl—with con- 
scientiousness, but with hardness; doing her 
duty, but doing it without a shadow of tenderness. 
She had the best advice Brighton could afford, 
and she took care that the medicines were given 
at the exact hours prescribed, and without a frac- 
tien of difference in the mode prescribed. Fruit 
and good books were there in abundance ; but 
all wanted the living spirit. 

On Estella the weight of consolation fell, and 
no one could have fulfilled its duties better. It 
was the spring time now, and she would go out 
into the fields and lanes, and bring home large 
bunches of forget-me-nots, and primroses, and 
daisies, with sprays of the wild rose and of the 
honeysuckle; and she sang to the dying girl, 
and sometimes brought her sketching-book and 
sketched the costumes of Italy, the palaces of 
Genoa, and the glorious water-streets of Venice ; 


and she would sit and talk to her of Italy, and 
tell her all that would most interest her, being 


most unlike the life of home. And she would 
tell her anecdotes of Italian history and wild 
stories of Italian romance; and then they would 
talk of graver things—of the poetry of the Old 
Church, of its power in the past, of its marvelous 
union of wickedness and virtue; and then they 
would speak of the angels and of God; and both 
felt that one of them would soon be face to face 
with the great mysteries of the future, and would 
soon know of what nature were the secrets of 
the world to come. And all of poetry, of warmth, 
of glorious vision, and high-souled thought—all 
of the golden atmosphere of religion, in which 
art and spiritual beauty, and spiritual purity, and 
poetry and love were twined as silver cords set 
round with pearls—ail that Ightened Jessie's 
death-bed, and seemed to give a voice to her own 
dumb thoughts, a form to her own unshaped feel- 
ings, Estella shed there. 

It was impossible that even the Everett world 
could reject her forever. It was impossible that 
even Mrs. Hibbert could continue indifferent to 
the beautiful young woman who gave peace to 
her dying child; and though the fact of Miss 
Este, as she was called, being her disowned niece 
Estella, never struck her, something that was not 
all confessed admiration, but which afterward she 
believed to be natural instinct, drew her nearer 
and nearer to the girl, and made her at last love 
her with sincerity if not with warmth. And when 
Jessie grew paler and weaker hour by hour— 





when every one saw that she was dying, and that 
only a few days more stood like dusky Spirits be- 
tween her and the quiet future—when Estella’s 
prayers were for peace: no longer for the restora- 
tion which had become a mockery—when sleep- 
less eyes and haggard looks spoke of the shadow 
of the death that was striding on—then Jessie 
taking Estella's hand and laying it inker mother's 
said, ‘* Mamma, you have another daughter now 
to fill my place! Estella, your niece and my 
sweet sister and consolation, will comfort you 
when I am gone, and will take the place in your 
heart where I have lived.” : 

It was too solemn a moment, then, for Mrs 
Hibbert to fall back into her old fortress of pride 
and hardness. By the side of her dying child, 
she became womanly and Christian; although, 
even then, the struggle was a hard one, and the 
effort cost her dear. She bent over Estella, 
kneeling there and weeping, and saying slowly 
and with a still gravity not wholly ungentle, “| 
accept the trust now, Estella, and forgive your 
father for the sin he committed and for the shame 
that he wrought. Your place shall be, as my 
dear child has said, in my heart; and we will 
mutually forgive, and pray to be forgiven.” 

Jessie smiled. ‘ That is all I have hoped and 
prayed for,” she said faintly ; “be a mother to 
her as you have been to me, and let the future 
make up for the short-coming of the past!’ And 
she turned her face toward the last rays of the 
sunlight streaming in through the open window 

A bird sang on a tree just opposite ; the waves 
murmured pleasantly among the shells and sea- 
weed on the shore ; the sun, sinking down in his 
golden sleep, flung one last stream of glory on 
the marble brow and long locks of the dying gir! 
It was a word of blessing for the past, and of 
baptism for the future. Jessie held her mother's 
hand in one of hers; the other clasped Paul’s 
and Estella’s held together. “ Blessed by love,” 
she murmured, ** redeemed by love—O God, save 
those who trust in thee, and for thy sake pardon 
others—Thou, whose name and essence are love 
and mercy !”” 





THE MERCHANT OF BAGDAD. 

ARAZAN, the merchant of Bagdad, was ew- 

inent throughout all the East for his avar 
ice and wealth. It was remarked, that when 
he was diligent he was thought to be generous; 
and he was still acknowledged to be inexorably 
just. But whether in his dealings with men 
he discovered a perfidy which tempted him to 
put his trust in gold, or whether in proportion 
as he accumulated wealth he discovered his 
own importance to increase, Carazan prized it 
more as he hoarded it up; he gradually lost 
the inclination to do good, as he acquired the 
power; and as the hand of time scattered the 
snow upon his head, the freezing influence ex- 
tended to his bosom. 

But though the door of Carazan was never 
opened by hospitality, nor his hand by com- 
passion, yet fear led him constantly to the 
mosque at the stated hours of prayer; he per- 
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formed all the rites of devotion with the most 
serupulous punctuality, and had thrice paid his 
vows at the temple of the Prophet. That devo- 
tion which arises from the love of God, and neces- 
sarily includes the love of man, as it connects 
gratitude with beneficence, and exalts that 
which was moral to divine, confers new dig- 
nity upon goodness, and is the object, not only 
of affection but of reverence. On the contrary, 
the devotion of the selfish, whether it be thought 
to avert the punishment which every one 
wishes to be inflicted, or to insure it by the 
complication of hypocrisy with guilt, never 
fails to excite indignation and abhorrence. Ca- 
razan, therefore, when he had locked his door, 
and, turning round with a look of suspicion, 
proceeded to the mosque, was followed by every 
eye with silent malignity; the poor suspended 
their supplication when he passed by; and 
though he was known by every man, yet no 
man saluted him. 

Such had long been the life of Carazan, and 
such was the character which he had acquired, 
when notice was giver by proclamation that 
he was removed to a magnificent building in 
the midst of the city, that his table should be 
spread for the public, and that the stranger 
should be weleomed to his bed. The multi- 
tude soon rushed like a torrent to his door, 
where they beheld him distributing bread to 
the hungry and apparel to the naked—his eye 
softened with compassion, and his cheek glow- 
ing with delight. Every one gazed with aston- 
ishment at the prodigy, and the murmur of in- 
numerable voices increasing like the sound of 
approaching thunder, Carazan beckoned with 
his hand; attention suspended the tumult in a 
moment, and he thus gratified the curiosity 
which had procured him audience: 

“To Him who touches the mountains and 
they smoke, the Almighty and the most Merei- 
ful, be everlasting honor. He has ordained 
sleep to be the minister of instruction, and his 
visions have reproved me in the night. As I 
was sitting alone in my harem, with my lamp 
burning before me, computing the product of 
my merchandise, and exulting in the increase 
of my wealth, I fell into a deep sleep, and the 
hand of Him who dwells in the third heaven 
was upon me. I beheld the Angel of Death 
coming forward like a whirlwind, and he smote 
me before I could deprecate the blow. At the 
same moment I felt myself lifted from the 
ground, and transported with astonishing rap- 
idity through the regions of the air. The earth 
was contracted to an atom beneath; and the 
stars glowed round me with a lustre that ob- 
seured the sun. The Gate of Paradise was now 
in sight, and I was intercepted by a sudden 
brightness which no human eye could behold: 
the irrevocable sentence was now to be pro- 
nounced; my day of probation was passed; 
and from the evil of my life nothing could be 
taken away, nor could any thing be added to 
the good. When I reflected that my lot for 





eternity was cast, which not all the powers of 

nature could reverse, my confidence totally 

forsook me; and while I stood trembling and 

silent, covered with confusion and chilled with 

horror, I was thus addressed by the Radiance 

that flamed before me :—‘ Carazan, thy worship 
has not been accepted, because it was not 
prompted by love of God; neither can thy 

righteousness be rewarded, because it was not 
produced by love of man: for thy own sake 

only hast thou rendered to every man his 
due; and thou hast approached the Almighty 
only for thyself Thou hast not looked up 
with gratitude, nor round thee with kindness. 

Around thee thou hast, indeed, beheld vice and 
folly; but if vice and folly could justify thy 
parsimony, would they not condemn the bounty 
of heaven? Remember, Carazan, that thou hast 
shut compassion from thy heart, and grasped 
thy treasures with a hand of iron; thou hast 
lived for thyself; and, therefore, henceforth 
for ever thou shalt subsist alone! From the 
light of heaven and from the society of all 
beings thou shalt be driven; solitude shall pro- 
tract the lingering hour of eternity, and dark- 
ness aggravate the horrors of despair.’ At this 
moment I was driven by some secret and irre- 
sistible power through the glowing system of 
Creation, and passed innumerable worlds in an 
instant. As I approached the verge of Nature, 
I pereeived the shadows of total and boundless 
vacuity deepen before me—a dreadful region 
of eternal silence, solitude, and darkness. Un- 
utterable horror seized me at the prospect, and 
this exclamation burst from me with all the 
vehemence of desire,—‘ O that I had been doom- 
ed for ever to the common receptacle of im- 
penitence and guilt! There society would have 
alleviated the torment of despair, and the rage 
of fire would not have excluded the comfort 
of light. Oh, if I had been condemned to re- 
side on a comet, that would return but once in 
a thousand years to the regions of light and 
life, the hope of these periods, however distant, 
would cheer me in the dreary interval of cold 
and darkness, and the vicissitude would divide 
eternity into time!’ While this thought passed 
over my mind, I lost sight of the remotest star, 
and the last glimmering of light was quenched 
in utter darkness. The agonies of despair every 
moment increased, as every moment augment- 
ed my distance from the habitable world. I 
reflected, with intolerable anguish, that when 
10,000 years had carried me beyond the reach 
of all but that. Power who fills infinitude, I 
should look ferward into an immense abyss of 
darkness, through which I should still drive 
without succor and without society, further 
and farther still, for ever and forever. I then 


stretched out my hands toward the regions of - 


existence, with an emotion that awakened me. 
Thus have I been taught to estimate society, 
like every other blessing, by its loss. My heart 
is warmed to liberality; and I am zealous to 
communicate the happiness I feel to those from 
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whom it is derived; for the society of one | 
wretch, whom in the pride of prosperity 1| 
would have spurned from my door, would, in | 
the dreadful solitude to which I was condemn- | 
ed, have been more highly prized than the gold | 
of Afric or the gems of Golconda.” 

At this reflection upon his dream, Carazan 


| became suddenly silent, and looked upw _ in 
an ecstasy of gratitude and devotion. The 


| multitude were struck at once with the precept 
jand example; and the Caliph, to whom the 
event was related, that he might be liberal! ‘a 
yond the power of gold, commanded it to be 
recorded for the benefit of posterity. 





Monthly Record of Current Covnts 


THE UNITED STATES. 

HE principal topic of debate in Congress during 
the past month has been the bill for the organ- 
ization of the Territory of Nebraska, reported on 
the 4th of January in the Senate, by Mr. Douglas, 

from the Committee on Territories. On the 2: 
Mr. Douglas reported a substitute for the bill, pro- 
viding for the establishment of two territories, one 
to be called Nebraska and the other Kansas, and 
extending over both the Constitution, and all laws 
of the United States, except the eighth section of 
the act for the admission of Missouri into the Union, 
passed in 1820, which section is declared to have 
been ‘‘ superseded by the principles of the legisla- 
tion of 1850, commonly called the Compromise 
Measures, and.is declared inoperative.” On the 
same day Mr. Dixon, of Kentucky, who had previ- 
ously moved an amendment repealing the Missouri 
Compromise in terms, withdrew it, saying that he 
was satisfied with the bill as modified by the Com- 
mittee. He said that he had never approved of the 
Missouri Compromise, nor did he believe that it 
was approved by Mr. Clay, who advocated and se- 
cured its adoption. Mr. Douglas said that the ob- 
ject of the bill, as amended, was, not to introduce 
or to exclude slavery, but to remove whatever ob- 
stacles Congress had placed in the way of it, and to 
apply to the territories the doctrine of non-interven- 
tion. Mr. Douglas, on the 31st, spoke at some length 
in vindication of the principles of the bill ; and on 
the 3d of February Mr. Chase, of Ohio, spoke in 
reply—insisting that the repeal of the Compromise 
af 1820 would be a violation of the good faith’ by 
which the North and South had pledged themselves 
to abide by that act, as an adjustment of the con- 
troversy to which it put an end. On the 4th, Mr. 
Dixon, of Ky., spoke in defense of the bill, urging 
that Southern slaveholders ought to be permitted to 
emigrate to the new territory with their property, 
and that the Missouri act, the operatidn of which 
would be to forbid them, was unconstitutional. He 
went on to show. the importance of slavery to the 
various interests of the United States, particularly 
to manufactures, which, he said, could not exist 
without it. On the 6th, Mr. Wade, of Ohio, spoke 
in opposition to the bill, mainly in reprobation of 
slavery, and of any attempt to extend it into terri- 
tory now free. Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, replied. 
On the 7th, Mr. Douglas moved a still further 
amendment, striking out the amendment he had re- 
ported on the 23d, and inserting instead of it a clause 
declaring that the Missouri Compromise act being 
“ inconsistent with the principles of non-interven- 
tion by Congress with slavery in the States and 
Territories as recognized ly the legislation of 1850, 
commonly called the Compromise Measures, is 
hereby declared inoperative and void, it being the 





true intent and meaning of this act, not to legislate 
slavery into any Te rritory or State, nor to exclude 
it therefrom, but to leave the pe ople thereof perfec: 
ly free to form and regulate their domestic instit 
tions in their own way, subject only to the consti 
tution of the United States.” On the &th, 
Everett, of Mass., spoke in opposition to the 
The condition of the territory over which this 
proposed to extend a government, he said, was now 
wild and barren ; but it would, before many ye 
become the seat of a large, enterprising, and ind 
trious population ; still he doubted the neces 
organizing for it a full territorial governmen 
present time. At the highest estimate, there 

now over six hundred inh abitants in the r 
gion of which it is proposed to constitute two States, 
and the whole number of votes cast on the recent 
election of a delegate to Congress did pot exceed 
two hundred. As this objection, however, was 
simply a question of time, he did not know that it 
would of itself induce him to vote a bill 
Its effect upon the rights ofthe Indians was a more 
important matter. He thought the government 
ought not to drive them from the grounds they no 
occupied without treating them with the utmost 
liberality ; and whether the bill did this or not he 
could not say. He objected also to the propo 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and denied t! 
it was in any respect inconsistent with the pr 
ions or principles of the Compromise of 1850. That 
Compromise referred exclusively to the territories 
of New Mexico and Utah, and establishe ai no pr 
ciples applicable to any others. It was so under 
stood by all its friends at the time—by Mr. Wet 

and by all at the North who with him gave it their 
support. He declared his approval of the legis! 
tion of 1850 upon this subject, but denied that i 
involved, or required, the repeal of the previous 
legislation concerning other territory. He regretted 
the introduction of the bill, because it could do ne 
good, arid would renew the agitation and contro 
versy on the subject of slavery. On the 19th, Mr 
Smith, of Connecticut, commenced a speech w 

he concluded on the 10th, warmly opposing the 
passage of the bill, mainly on the ground that the 
population and character of the territory did not re- 
quire an organized government, and that the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise would be a breach of 
faith on the part of the Southern States. The di 
bate was still in progress, and no action had been 
taken at the time of closing this record.——On the 
23d of January a discussion of some interest took 
place on a resolution offered by Senator Cass, cal! 
ing on the President for copies of correspondence 
showing the official character and position of Arch- 
bishop Bedini, generally understood to be Nuncic 
from the Pope, whose visit to some of the Westen 
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eities had been the occasion of popular tumults, 
growing out of his alleged connection with the ex- 
ecution of distinguished champions of Italian inde- 
pendence during the Revolution of 1848. Several of 
the Senators spoke warmly in condemnation of all 

ersonal assaults upon a foreign visitor, and in vin- 
dication of the right of peaceable assembleges, and 
of the free expression of popular opinion. The 
President, a few days after, sent in a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of State, covering the cor- 
respondence called for. The Pope, under date of 
March 31, 1853, wrote to the President, stating that 
Monsignor Bedini had been accredited Nuncio of 
the Apostolic See in Brazil, and that he had been 
directed to visit the United States, to express to the 
President, in the warmest language, the sentiments 
entertained toward him by the Pope. He further 
certified to the sterling qualities of mind and heart 
for which M. Bedini was distinguished, and earn- 
estly entreated the President to extend his protec- 
tion to the Catholics inhabiting the United States, 
and to shield them at all times with his power and 
authority. On the same day Cardinal Antonelli 
wrote to the Seeretary of State, begging him to re- 
ceive the Apostolic Nuncio with kindness, and to 
extend to him whatever assistance he might need. 
On the 7th of December Mr. Cass, U. S. Chargé at 
Rome, wrote to Mr. Marcy, informing him of an in- 
terriew he had had with the Cardinal Secretary of 
State, and of the evident desire entertained by the 
Papal government to cultivate friendly relations 
with the United States. ‘The Committee to which 


had been referred the subject of expressing the pub- 
lic thanks to the officers and others engaged in res- 
cuing the survivors of the San Francisco, submitted 
a report, rehearsing the circumstances of the case, 


and recommending the passage of a resolution, re- 
questing the President to procure three valuable 
gold medals, with suitable devices—one to be pre- 
sented to Captain Creighton, of the ship Three 
Bells, of Glasgow; one to Captain Low, of the 
barque Kilby, of Boston ; and one to Captain Stouff- 
er, of the ship Antarctic, as testimonials of national 
gratitude for their gallant conduct in rescuing about 
five hundred Americans from the wreck of the steam- 
ship San Francisco ; and appropriating $100,000 to 
reward, in such manner as he might deem most ap- 
propriate, the officers and crews of those vessels 
that aided in the rescue of the survivors of said 
wreck, and such other persons as distinguished 
themselves by offices of humanity and heroism on 
that occasion. ‘The resolutions were adopted.—— 
In the House of Representatives, on the 3ist of 
January, Mr. Richardson, from the Committee on 
Territories, reported a bill for organizing the terri- 
tories of Nebraska and Kansas, similar to the one 
pending in the Senate. After a confused debate, it 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole.——On 
the 3d of February a communication was received 
from the President, in reply to a resolution, con- 
taining information concerning the claim made by 
ane Simon Taussig upon the American Charge at 
Vienna for protection, as he had been arrested by 
the Austrian government while in that country tem- 
porarily on business. It seems that he was an Aus- 
trian by birth, and that although he had lived for 
some years in the United States, he had never been 
naturalized. As he had voluntarily placed himself 
within the jurisdiction of Austria, the President 
says he can not interfere to relieve him from res- 
ponsibility to Austrian Jaw for acts done in viola- 
tion of it. 

The anniversary meeting of the Colonization So- 





ciety was held at Washington on the 17th of Jan- 
uary. The receipts of the year have beea $82,454; 
the expenditures have been still larger, so that the 
Society is now upward of $20,000 in debt. The 
number of emigrants sent to Liberia during the year 
was 783. The history of the colony at Liberia 
during the year has been highly encouraging : peace 
with the natives has been maintained, schools have 
been established, and the commerce of the republic 
has steadily increased. England has established a 
line of steamers to trade between her ports and the 
western coast of Africa, so that Liberia has a 
steamer from England twice a month. The inde- 
pendence of Liberia has been acknowledged by En- 
gland, France, Prussia, Belgium, and Brazil. The 
report of the Society earnestly urges the recognition 
of the new republic by the government of the United 
States. The President of the Society, John H. B. 
Latrobe, Esq., delivered a very interesting address 
on the progress and aims of the Society, and es- 
pecially on the liberal policy adopted by England 
in contrast with that hitherto pursued by the United 
States. Judge Wayne, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, also made some remarks, designed 
chietiy to show that Congress, under the Constitu- 
tion, had full power to appropriate money to aid in 
colonizing free blacks to Liberia. 

The Russian Minister at Washington, M. de 
Bodisco, died at his residence in Georgetown on 
the 23d of January, having filled the post of Russian 
Envoy in the United States for about seventeen 
years. He was in Vienna in 1814, during the fam- 
ous Congress which settled the affairs of the Conti- 
nent, and was afterward Charge d’Affaires at Stock- 
hola. 

It is understood that the project of a treaty con- 
cluded with Mexico by General Gadsden, our Min- 
ister, has been sent in to the Senate for confirma- 
tion. The provisions of this treaty have not yet 
been officially made known, but it is said that Santa 
Anna abandons all claim to indemmity under that 
article of the treaty of Guadaloupe which requires 
us to prevent Indian incursions upon Mexican ter- 
ritory ; that he yields the Mesilla Valley, and cedes 
to us in addition, for the sum of twenty millions of 
dollars, an immense region, embracing part of Chi- 
huahua and about one third of Sonora, including 
the gold region, and covering in all about thirty-nine 
millions of acres. This cession embraces also the 
route for the Pacific railway running through the 
valley of the Gila. Of the twenty millions to be 
paid by us for this accession of territory, we are to 
reserve five millions to extinguish all claims of our 
citizens on the Mexican government.——In several 
of the State Legislatures, Ohio, New York, Mass- 
achusetts, and Rhode Island being of the number, 
resolutions have been adopted protesting in strong 
terms against the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise, as proposed in the bill for the organization 
of Nebraska, pending in the Senate. A bill has 
been reported in the Pennsylvania Legislature pro- 
viding for the sale of the public works of that State 
for a sum not less than twenty millions of dollars. 
The following are the prices named for the respect- 
ive works: for the Delaware division of the Penn- 
sylvania Canal $2,500,000 ;—for the main line from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh $12,000,000 ;—for the - 
Susquehanna and North Branch division $5,000,- 
000 ;—for the West Branch $500,000. 

From California we have intelligence to the 15th 
of January. The Legislature assembled on the 3d, 
and the Governor’s message was sent in on the 
next day. The news of most interest relates to 
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the movements of the expedition against Lower 
California. The accounts are somewhat confused, 
but they leave no room to doubt that the invaders 
had succeeded in maintaining their position at En- 
cinada. The Anita steamer from San Francisco 
arrived on the 20th of November, with two hundred 
and thirty recruits, a part of whom proceeded on 
the next day and took possession of Sen Tomas. 
President Walker still remained at Encinada—no 
enemy having appeared to contest his supremacy. 
Various reports of desperate engagements are given 
in the California papers, but on examining them 
closely, they are simply rehearsals with variations 
of the events which took place on the first landing 
of the invading force. President Walker, on the 
24th of December, issued a proclamation to the 
people of Lower California, declaring that the ob- 


ject of the new government was to relieve them | 
from the manifold evils they had suffered under | 


Mexican rule, and to extend to them full protection 
for life and property. He promises to repress 
crime, to encourage industry, to insure them the 
enjoyment of religious worship, and to do every 
thing in his power for the promotion of their wel- 
fare. Colone| Nequete, a Mexican officer who had 
been driven out of Lower California, had gone to 
San Francisco to oppose the fitting out of any more 
expeditions. The tide of public feeling has turned, 
and there is but little disposition to favor the inva- 
sion. In Stockton, the leaders of a movement to 
send re-enforcements to Captain Walker were ar- 
rested by the police. The farming interests of 
the State had suffered considerably from heavy 
rains, which had been proportionably serviceable to 
the mines. ——The Governor’s message reports the 
total State debt at $3,464,815. The estimated rev- 
enue of the year is $780,000; the expenditures 
$960,000. 

From New Mezico we learn that the Legislature 
assembled at Santa Fé on the 5th of December. 
The message of Governor Merriwether recommends 
to their attention the subjects of taxation for revenue 
purposes, of a criminal code, the selection of funds, 
the creation of a Board of Land Commissioners to 
adjust and determine titles, a geological survey of 
the territory, appropriations for the construction and 
improvement of roads, and of the location of the 
Pacific Railroad.——In the United States District 
Court of the Southern District of the Territory, the 
presiding judge charged the jury that they were to 
consider the Mesilla Valley as belonging to the 
United States ——The silver mines near Las Cru- 
zes are attracting a good deal of attention ——The 
approach of winter has reduced the Indians to a 
condition of such extremity that they had been 
compelled to renew their depredations, in order to 
procure the means of escaping starvation. 

From the Sandwich Islands our news is to De- 
cember 24th. The new Commissioner from the 
United States, Mr. Gregg, arrived and was pre- 
sented at court on the 22d. The small pox still 
prevails to some extent in the islands. Trade and 
business generally were unusually prosperous. 

From the Jsthmus we had intelligence of some 
interest concerning the steps taken to facilitate the 
transit. The Panama Railroad has been so far 
completed as to do away entirely with the naviga- 
tion of the Cruzes River, which has always been 
the most difficult and dangerous part of the route. 
The trip from ocean to ocean can now be made in 
ten or twelve hours.——An exploration of the Isth- 
mus of Darien, with a view to cutting a ship canal 
across it, has been made by a party under command 





of J. C. Prevost, Esq., commander of the British 
steamship Virago, in pursuance of orders from the 
commander of the British squadron in the Pacific 
The party was twenty-three in number, and com. 
menced on the Pacific side, traveling northward to 
reach the Atlantic. The first day they pushed in 
their boats some twenty miles up the Savana River: 
two miles further on the next day carried them as 
far as their boats could ascend. Then for ten days 
they prosecuted their journey overland, much of the 
time through a dense forest, which was a fine, fey. 
tile, well-watered, and nearly level plain, at no 
time rising over fifty feet above the level of the sea 
On the eleventh day they came to a large river, and 
three miles farther they reached another, both flow. 
ing eastward. From one of the mountains in the 
neighborheod they saw the Atlantic, distant but five 
or six miles. Their provisions, however, being ex. 
hausted, one party was sent back to the boats, which 
were reached in two days, and by twenty-two miley 
traveling: another party was left on the spot, where 
they slept on the tenth night, to guard the supplies 
—while the commander and officers proceeded to 
ward the Atlantic. The next day they struck 
river which they were convinced would take them 
directly to the ocean ; but being short of provisions, 
they returned. To their horror, they found that the 
party they had left on guard had been murdered and 
robbed by Indians, their mangled bodies being found 
near where they had slept on the ninth night of their 
journey. This hastened their return, and they 
reached the Virago in eighteen hours from the time 
they started, This exploration, believed to be the 
first ever made of the Isthmus, was conducted by 
Mr. William Kennish, of New York, who expresses 
no private opinion as to the feasibility of construct. 
ing a ship canal, but is believed to be favorable 
to it. 

From the several States of Souru America ow 
intelligence, .though considerably later, has no 
special importance. From Buenos Ayres our dates 
are to December 27. No new political movements 
have taken place ; the city continues quiet. From 
the Chilian provinces it was reported that Congress 
was busy framing administrative laws for the gov- 
ernment of the country. The Committee appointed 
for the pacification of the Northern provinces had 
reached Santiago del Estero. A contract has been 
concluded with the government for.a line of steam- 
ers between Chili and Great Britain via the Straits 
of Magellan. At Valparaiso trade was depressed 
The country was quiet, and generally prosperous. 
In Bolivia internal tranquillity prevails, the govern 
ment quietly awaiting the movements of Peru. In 
Peru an engagement is reported to have taken place 
on the 7th of January, at Ica, between the gover 
ment forces and the troops of Domingo Elias, in 
which the latter were defeated. In Ecuador peace 
prevailed throughout the country, and the Gover- 
ment was giving special attention to internal reforms 
and improvements. A law had been passed de- 
claring all the rivers which traverse the territories 
of that State, and fall into the Amazon, open to the 
free trade of all nations. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Public attention throughout England is mainly 
directed to the impending war with Russia. There 
seems to be a concurrence of opinion in all quarters 
that hostilities are inevitable, and vigorous prepara- 
tions are on foot for such an emergency. Special 
attention is given by the government to the com- 
pletion of the coast defenses. Rear Admiral Dun 
das, on the arrival of the frigate Thetis after a long 
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cruise, informed the crew that the country could 
not just now dispense with their services as it was 
an the eve of a war with Russia, and that they con- 
sequent'y would not be discharged at present. The 
British and French funds had fallen considerably 
in prospect of a war. Parliament had been sum- 
moned for the 3lst of January. Public rumor has 
charged Prince Albert with undue interference in 
the politics of the country, and especially with in- 
sisting on being present at the meetings of the Privy 
Council, with opening and reading foreign dis- 
patches before they reach the Foreign Secretary, 
and with carrying on private correspondence with 
British ministers at other Courts. These allega- 
tions, though unsupported by any published facts, 
have been widely circulated, and have created a 
general and bitter popular feeling against the Prince. 
The subject of public education is attracting gen- 
eral attention. Ata conference of the Public School 
Association in Manchester, Messrs. Cobden and 
Bright recently made very able speeches in favor 
of establishing schools for secular education apart 
from religious instruction, as the only means of 
avoiding the difficulties arising out of sectarian 
differences. They both adduced the example of 
the United States as proving the utility of such a 
system, and the feasibility of carrying it into prac- 
tical effect. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton was in- 
augurated on the 18th of January into the office of 
President of the Associated Literary Societies of 
Edinburgh University, with highly imposing and 
largely attended public ceremonies. He delivered 
on the occasion a most eloquent and impressive ad- 
dress—of which the leading topics were the neces- 
sity of conscientious toil to excellence in any call- 
ing and the importance of classical learning. In 
elosing he introduced an allusion to current politics 
by saying he felt sure the sons of Scotland were 
not the men who could contemplate with folded 
arms the return of the dark ages, and quietly render 
up the haven that commands Asia on the one side 
and threatens Europe on the other, to the barbaric 
ambition of some Alaric of the North. A great 
meeting in favor of Parliamentary Reform was held 
aw Sheffield on the 17th of January. 
THE CONTINENT. 

In France the trial of the conspirators at the 
Opéra Comique and the Hippodrome against the 
life of the Emperor, has been concluded. Only 
four of the accused were acquitted: the remaining 
thirty-six were found guilty of belonging to a secret 
society. Five were convicted of having establish- 
ed it, and were sentenced to three years’ imprison- 
ment; the rest to one year’s confinement. All are 
deprived of their civil rights for five years, Ex- 
tensive naval preparations are going on in France. 
A levy of all the seamen of from twenty to forty 
years of age who have not passed through four years 
ef service, has been ordered. Steam frig&tes are 
directed to be fitted out: the store-houses and ar- 
senals are replenished: armaments are going on 
with unusual activity in all the French ports, and 
several new ships are to be launched. M. Armand 
Bertin, for many years editor of the Debats, died on 
the 12th. Mr. Mason, the newly appointed Ameri- 
can minister, presented his credentials on the 22d. 
In his address, on the occasion, he assured the Em- 
peror of the friendship of the United States, and of 
their wishes for his welfare, and said he was in- 
structed constantly to give his attention to maintain 
and develop the interests and prosperity of both 
nations. He could not forget the aid extended by 
France to the United States during their war of 





independence, and would always strive to consoli- 
date the bonds of reciprocal interest and durabl 
peace.——In Spain a disruption of the ministry has 
taken place. Generals Manuel de la Concha and 
O'Donnel have been exiled to the Canary Islands, 
General Jose de la Concha to the Balearic Islands, 
and General Armero to Leon. Seiior Zaragoza has 
been replaced as Governor of Madrid by M. Quito, 
Still more serious changes are believed to be im- 
pending.——T he government of Denmark has issued 
a circular note declarative of neutrality, addressed to 
all the courts of Europe, and stating the position 
which the Danish government will endeavor to 
maintain during the European war which seems to 
be impending. The King states, that as he desires 
to preserve the good understanding which prevails 
at present between himself and all the courts of 
Europe, he thinks it proper to apprise them of his 
intentions. He had first arranged with the King 
of Sweden anid Norway, that the two kingdoms 
might act in concert. The Danish government, 
during the war, would abstain from taking any part 
in it—admit the vessels of war and trading vessels 
of the belligerent powers into the harbors of the mon- 
archy, except at Christiania—furnish them with 
whatever articles they might require, except contra- 
band or war—and close their harbors against prizes, 
except in case of distress. Danish ships would ex- 
pect every facility and security from the belligerent 
powers, on condition of observing the rules which 
regulate blockades. 
EASTERN EUROPE. 

The war between Russia and Turkey still con- 
tinues, in spite of all the efforts of the Western Pow- 
ers to end it, and the probability is greater than ever 
that it will involve the rest of Europe in its pro- 
gress. The negotiations mentioned in our last have 
been more accurately made known, but they are 
not likely to prove successful. On the 12th of De- 
cember the representatives of England, France, 
Austria, and Prussia, addressed a note to the Sul- 
tan, stating that they had reason to believe that the 
Emperor of Russia did not regard the thread of ne- 
gotiations as broken by the war, and that he only 
desired to be assured of a perfect equality of rights 
and immunities guaranteed by the Sultan to his 
Christian subjects, and proposing a fresh negotiation 
to be based upon (1.) the most speedy evacuation 
possible of the Principalities: (2.) the renewal of 
ancient treaties : (3.) the communication to the Four 
Powers with suitable guarantees to each, of the 
firmans relative to the spiritual privileges secured 
by the Sublime Porte to all its subjects not Mussul- 
mans : and (4.) the definite adoption of the arrange- 
ment already made to complete the agreement in 
regard to the Holy Places. The Porte was also to 
declare its readiness to appoint a plenipotentiary to 
establish an armistice, and to negotiate on this basis, 
with the concurrence of the powers in some neutral 
town, and to engage to develop more efficaciously 
the internal reforms required to satisfy the wants 
and just expectations of its subjects of all cl 
On the 5th of January the Sultan replied to this 
note, saying that, as he waged war in self defense 
for the protection of the sacred rights and sover- 
eignty of his dominions, and as there was nothing 
in the propositions of the allied powers to affect 
them, he had deemed it expedient to adopt them, in 
deference to the advice of his allies and as an evi- 
dence of his ardent desire to conform to their wishes. 
He declares his readiness to confirm to all his Chris- 
tian subjects their rights and franchises, and to in- 
troduce into all departments of his government the 
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requisite reforms and ameliorations. Intelligence 
of the assent thus given created a popular commo- 
tion in Constantinople, where it was generally be- 
lieved that an armistice had been agreed upon, and 
that conditions of peace had been accepted incom- 
patible with the honor of the country. In order to 
quiet this disturbance the Sultan on the 22d issued 
a proclamation declaring that nothing had been done 
except to say, in reply to a question from the Four 
Powers, that a peace which should maintain the 
rights and territorial integrity of the Sublime Porte, 
for the present and the future, would not be reject- 
ed: and that so far from having agreed upon any 
peace, there was not even any talk of an armistice, 
and the state of war was still in permanence. On 
the 30th of December, M. Drouyn de Lhuys, the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, addressed a 
circular note to the different French legations in 
Europe, intended to define the actual position of 
the controversy and the line of conduct which 
France and England would pursue. He states 
that if France had not been animated by a sincere 
desire or the preservation of peace, the mission of 
Prince Menschikoff to Constantinople would have 
been immediately the object of aconflict. The affair 
of the sanctuaries of Jerusalem having been settled, 
the Czar next demanded additional guarantees for 
the maintenance of the privilege of the Greek 
Church, though it was not shown that they had been 
violated in any particular, and though the Porte sol- 
emnly confirmed them. The French government 
again interposed its friendly offices: and in the 
midst of these negotiations, the Russian armies 
crossed the Pruth, and invaded in full peace two 
provinces of the Turkish Empire. Although this 
act would have given the French and English squad- 
rons a perfect right to enter the Black Sea, if they 
had chosen to do so, they preferred to regard this 
occupation of the Principalities as a pledge for the 
future, and to believe that the Russian government 
would not any where take the offensive in the con- 
fliet which it had thus commenced. The presence 
of the flag of the allied squadrons in the waters of 
Jonstantinople, it was thought, would be sufficient 
to attest their purpose to protect the capital from a 
sudden danger without running the risk of a provo- 
cation. It was supposed that this caution and re- 
serve wonld be imitated by Russia, and that she 
would abstain from proceeding to measures of ag- 
gression in presence of the allied fleets. The affair 
of Sinope took place contrary to all these previ- 
sions, and modified the attitude which the allied 
powers desired to maintain. The accord recently 
effected at Vienna, between France, England, Aus- 
tria and Prussia had established the European char- 
acter of the difference between Russia and the 
Porte :—the four Courts had sclemnly recognized 
the territorial integrity of the Ottoman Empire as 
one of the conditions of the political equilibrium, 
which had been attacked by the occupation of 
Moldavia and Wallachia. Under these cireum- 
stances it was necessary that France and England 
should have a pledge that would secure to them 
the re-establishment of peace in the East, on condi- 
tions which should not change the distribution of the 
respective strength of the great states of Europe. 
They had therefore decided that their squadrons 





should enter the Black Sea, and combine their move- 
ments in such a way as to prevent the Ottoman 
territory or flag from being the object of any fresh 
attack on the part of the naval forces of Russia. 
Assurances were repeated that the French Govern. 
ment, in this proceeding, had no other object than 
to contribute to effect, on honorable conditions, a re. 
conciliation between the belligerent parties. 

The allied squadrons had accordingly entered the 
Black Sea—there being fourteen English, twelve 
French, and five Turkish vessels of war—making a 
force of thirty-one in all. The admirals had been 
instructed to protect all Turkish vessels of convoy 
which were to keep along the Turkish coast. The 
French and English embassadors had apprised the 
Russian Governor of Sebastopol of this movement, 
expressing their hope that measures might be taken 
to prevent any collision between their respective 
squadrons. On the Danube, meantime, fresh en- 
gagements have taken place, which have resulted 
favorably for the Turks. On the 6th of January 
the Turks attacked the advanced guard of the Rus- 
sian army near Citale, and followed up the adva 
age there gained for three days in succession, 
finally routing the Russians entirely, and driving 
them back upon Krajova with a loss of several 
thousand men. The Turks then retired to Kalafat 
The object of this movement is said to have been 
to prevent a combined attack upon Kalafat, which 
the Russians were meditating, and for which their 
forces were being gradually collected. 

The answer of the Russian Cabinet to the note 
of the Four Powers was awaited with anxicty a 
the time this record closed, as the final question of 
peace or war for the whole of Europe was felt to 
rest upon its decision. Unofficial intelligence had 
reached London that it had been peremptorily and 
indignantly rejected, but no authentic advices on 
the subjece had been received. 

; CHINA. 

From China we have additional news of the pro- 
gress of the rebellion, but no very accurate intelli 
gence of the actual condition of the movement. 
Amoy has been retaken by the Imperialists, who 
butchered an immense number of the rebels, men, 
women, and children, who fell into their hands 
Shanghai continues in possession of the insurgents, 
although repeated attempts have been made to re- 
capture it by the government forces. ‘The imperia! 
fleet, early in November, made an attack upon t! 
vessels of the insurgents, nearly all of which were 
destroyed ; the affair was attended with great slauch- 
ter on both sides. When Shanghai was taken by 
the rebels, the Chinese Custom House was of 
course closed, and the collector of duties was driven 
out of the city. The American merehants trading 
there were ‘nformed by the United States Consul 
that they must make payment to him of the charges 
due, before they could receive permits for their 
ships to leave. n this decision he was sustain- 
ed by the United States Commissioner. A good 
deal of dissatisfactior has been felt by the Amer- 
ican merchants, especially as the representatives of 
England, France, and ‘ali ether powers, have re- 
fused to require the collection “f these duties until 
the imperial authority shall have been re-establish- 
ed in Shanghai. 
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Chitur’s 
OLITICAL REGENERATION, if it ever 
takes place at all, except through a national 
crisis, must be by means as gradual in their opera- 
tion as those that have brought on the corrupt and 
yenal tendency. We speak now, of course, of hu- 
man means, and human influences. Divine Om- 
nipotent grace may suddenly change the character 
of a nation, as it changes the character of an indi- 
vidual. There may be a rapid and supernatural 
quickening of the minds of men to the perception 
and vital acknowledgment of higher truths. The 
stagnation and corruption of centuries may be 
stirred and vitalized by a new energy commencing 
with religion, and thence diffusing itself, as in the 
age succeeding the Protestant Reformation, through 
every other department of science, philosophy, and 
politics. There have been such land-marks, or 
rather time-marks, in h?story—remarkable periods, 
standing out from all others, when the human race 
has grown more in one generation than it had before 
in previous centuries—when the spiritual has be- 
come strikingly predominant over the material— 
when the nobler elements of the soul, although, it 
may be, in their wilder and more turbulent aspects, 
have been brought into action, while the groveling, 
the mean, the more selfish traits of our humanity, 
were for a season thrown into the back ground. 
There have been such periods, we say, which, not- 
withstanding the efforts made to present them as 
the product of natural or of ideal causation, mani- 
fest unmistakably the presence of a Divine Spirit, 
“blowing when it listeth,” and working when and 
where “it willeth.” They are the times whose 
solution can alone be found in the pages of the 
written revelation. The philosophy of history 
which ignores this can give no account of them. 
They baffle the naturalist, they puzzle the idealist, 
they resist every attempt of the man of development 
to bring them fairly within the laws he has invent- 
ed or deduced for the organic growth either of the 
Church or the World. But a true faith finds here 
the ground of its sublimest triumphs. The Bible 
Christian exceedingly rejoices in such historical 
periods, as evidence that ‘‘the Lord God Omnipo- 
tent reigneth ;” and that “He who hath no coun- 
sellor,” yet “‘doeth his pleasure, not only in the 
armies of heaven above, but among the inhabitants 
of the earth beneath.” 

Some such means of regeneration may be in store 
forus. In philosophizing, however, on the subject, 
we are confined to the sphere of known human in- 
fluences. These may sometimes exhibit a rapid 
renovating energy—as transient, however, as it is 
boasting and vehement. There is ao doubt that the 
enormous excess of political corruption, as it breaks 
out in some intolerable aspect, may give rise to 
sudden efforts at reform. But such will be mostly 
of a spasmodic character. Called out by some im- 
mediate mischief directly affecting the more selfish 
or tangible interests of the immediate community, 
this sudden display of public virtue will be as quick 
in its decay as in its growth. It flames up against 
some corrupt scheme for a railroad in Broadway, 
while its selfish stupidity utterly ignores the fact, 
that the immense patronage of our National Gov- 
ernment has become openly and avowedly the the- 
atre of a political stock-jobbing as much worse than 
the former as the interests affected are more import- 
ant in their nature, and the corrupt example more 
deeply and extensively demoralizing. The munic- 
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ipal agents, against whom its wrath is especially 
directed, are not worse than the mass of active 
politicians. They have only acted on the same 
principle that underlies the universal political cor 
ruption. It has been their fault, or, it might be said, 
their imprudence, that while working in some lessexs 
sphere, and more exposed to the nearest observa- 
tion, they have given to that principle what seems 
a premature and startling development. The evil 
lies deeper than this, and is, therefore, beyond the 
reach of any such temporary and spasmodic reme- 
dies. 

When all offices in the National and State gov- 
ernments are bought and sold—when they are open- 
ly regarded as the rewards of partisan services, and 
this partisan service itself sinks down until it be- 
comes nothing else than efforts made to procure for 
the chief managers of the gambling concern that power 
of distribution from which the highest stations are 
supposed to derive their main or only value—when 
the sentiment reigns triumphant, as though it were 
the national motto, ‘ J’ the victor belong the spoils 
of the enemy,” and a place in Congress is distinctly 
sought because it is one in which ».an ‘* can make 
a great deal of money,” why should we think it 
strange if a Common Council of a city present a 
miniature picture of the same vileness, and seek to 
turn to some similar corrupt account the opportu- 
nities and influences which their stations may confer 
upon them. A sudden fit of reforming zeal may 
check this lesser evil, or even put it down for one 
or two years, but as long as the more remote and 
universal cause is not removed, will these munici- 
pal mischiefs grow up again, in spite of all spas- 
modic efforts to the contrary. They are but symp- 
toms of the general disease, and it is only an egro- 
gious quackery that would profess to cure these 
pustules while the old plague remains unhealed, In 
spite of salves, and blisters, and caustics, or ampu- 
tations even, the old sore in the bones, the “ rotten- 
ness under the scar,” as Socrates styles it, will 
break out again. We may even fear that all dab- 
bling with them will only make them worse, unlese 
in some way the whole system, or blood of the body 
politic, can be purged and purified. 

As achief remedy, however, not only for municipal 
but for national evils, some would earnestly urge 
upon all ‘respectable citizens” the duty of attending 
the “ primary” political meetings, as they are called. 
All the immediate mischief, it is maintained, and 
with some truth too, comes from the class of men 
who may be said to make politics their trade ; or who, 
at least, are not, in general, known to have any other 
—the men who get up conventions and manage them, 
who prepare circulars, who nominate committees, 
who draw up resolutions, who arrange the order of 
business for primary meetings ; who are, in a word, 
and to give them their most descriptive title, the Pre- 

‘essors of Political Engineering, ever employed in 

eeping smoothly oiled all the wheels and machinery 
of political parties. These men abound in our cities ; 
they are to be found in all the chief country towns ; 
they have their representatives in every village that 
can maintain a porter-house with a screened bar, or 
a back room for private as well as political gam- 
blers. We all know them, and how actively they 
are ever engaged in taking care of the country, while 
the great mass of our sober citizens are occupied 
with their professional or domestic concerns, only 
giving to politics the time necessary fer going to the 
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polls and depositing their votes. Now, as a rem- 
edy for this, it is quite common for some of our 
journals, of the better class, to come out annually 
with a warm exhortation to the “respectable citi- 
zens” to attend the primary meetings, and by their 
“respectability” and their numbers to abate this 
growing nuisance. Nothing would seem fairer, 
nothing more plausible, nothing more likely to prove 
an easy and effectual remedy. Let then the “ re- 
spectable men” turn out, and thwart the demagogues, 
ar else forever after hold their peace. 

There is, however, a small practical difficulty 
which we wonder that some of the zealous advo- 
cates of this remedy—expericnced as they must be 
—have not foreseen. It is rendered impossible by 
the very nature and constitution of our popular 
bodies, and the unavoidable methods of procedure 
in our popular elections. Our own conviction of 
this was derived from an experience that is not 
easily forgotten. We once concluded to comply 
with one of these annual recommendations. Re- 
garding ourselves as fairly coming under the de- 
nomination, ‘‘ respectable citizens,” we resorted, 
on the evening advertised, to the place designated 
in the ward (one of the most respectable wards in 
the city), expecting to find that others of the same 
respectable class had been induced, perhaps by the 
same earnest exhortation, to adopt a similar course. 
There is no need, however, to give the details of 
that meeting, or to dwell upon the acts and charac- 
ters of those who were its self-constituted man- 
agers. Sufficient to say, that we left it with the 
strongest conviction that in this quarter, at least, 
the evil was irremediable without an entire abolish- 
ment of the system, and that, even in that case, the 
probabilities were that something to the full as bad, 
if not worse, would soon grow up in its place. On 
our way home from this primary cradle of liberty, 
the question came up— What would be the probable 
result if all the “respectable people” of our ward, 
and belonging to our respectable party, had taken 
the advice of the journal, and repaired to the porter- 
house in which the meeting was advertised to be 
held, thus numbering hundreds, and perhaps thou- 
sands, instead of the dozen young men who actually 
composed it? What would be the consequence if, 
in some spasmodic fit of refyrming enthusiasm, this 
had been the case throughout our city and land? 
Why, certainly, on such a supposition, these primary 
meetings, as far as the party is concerned, would 
take the place of the formal election. Hence, for 
the practical dispatch of business, there would be a 
necessity for a like machinery back of the primary 
caucus, having the same relation to it that the ward 
meeting sustains to the city and State conventions, 
and these to the final result through the ballot-box. 
In ether words, there must be a meeting provisional 
to the primary meeting, and, therefore, still more 
primary—if the paradox may be allowed. There 
must be a caucus for the caucus, an esoteric or more 
interior conclave to prepare business, to get up reso- 
lutions, to arrange nominating committees, &c. &c. 

Let us suppose, now, that all the “ respectable 
citizens” without should claim to have a share in 
these primary proceedings, what a most clumsy, not 
to say paradoxical and utterly impracticable affair 
that would be. We think of the Athenian Ecclesiz ; 
but they were not caucuses for nominating candi- 
dates, or for contriving platforms. They were as- 
semblies to decide directly on public measures, to 
declare war, to vote public works, to ostracise polit- 
ical offenders. They were the enthusiastic gather- 
ings of an enthusiastic people, having nothing else 
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to do because the poorest democrat among them had 
slaves enough to perform all his work, and hence eve; 
engaged, during the very transient period of their 
democratic prosperity, in some measure of foreign 
or domestic policy which had an immediate and ex. 
citing interest for every member of that little repub. 
lic. They were not at all like our caucuses; and 
yet we have no obscure intimations that these larger 
collections had other meetings behind them, in the 
porter-house committee rooms of Athens, in which 
the Cleons, the Alcibiades, or other rhetores of the 
day, prepared business for the spontaneous action of 
the masses. 

The thing is inevitable. There must be an ante. 
chamber to the large hall of meeting. There must 
be a caucus back of the caucus, and where would 
the management of all this fall, but into the hands 
of those of whom we have so often and so freely 
spoken—the class whom we have styled ‘ politicians 
by trade,” the men who so kindly give—what honest, 
industrious, useful citizens can not give—their 
whole time and whole souls, what souls they have, 
to the public interest—the men so unselfish as to 
neglect every other ordinary mode of gaining a 
livelihood while watching over the nation, and pro- 
viding with sleepless vigilance for the performance 
of that important trust which the masses are so apt 
to overlook—the right selection of the right kind of 
men to fill the public offices. The thing, we say, 
is inevitable. We must stop somewhere at a secret 
and irresponsible caucus of a few managers, or there 
must be primary meeting back of primary meeting, 
and primary meeting back of that, and so on, to what 
some philosophers have styled a regressus ad infini- 
tum. 

A reform party of any kind, a native American 
party, a Liberty party, even a Maine Law party, is 
just as likely to fall into this course of proceeding 
as any other. Indeed it can not help it ; if it would 
be a party having any thing more than the most 
transient influence, it must have its managing par- 
tisans. Let it start ever so pure, or be ever so 
conservative in its inception, it will, in time, furnish 
a place for these disinterested patriots. The spon- 
taneous and universal enthusiasm that in the be- 
ginning requires so little concert of organization, 
will, eventually, cool down to a state where the 
managing machinery becomes a necessary power 
without which every such political combination 
must inevitably cease to exist. 

The truth is, and we might as well admit it at 
once—the political action of every government, 
whatever may be its form, whether openly oligarch- 
ic, or professedly more or less popular, is ever con- 
ducted by a few. We mean not now the ostensible 
holders of its offices, but the power, be it open or 
concealed, on which the tenure of those offices de- 
pends. The few have ever ruled, as the few do yet 
rule, or all history is false. No forms in themselves 
can effectually guard against the oligarchical ten- 
dency. Even the press may be so constituted as 
to conduce to this end more than the physical pow- 
er of standing armies. What is called public sem 
timent may be nothing more than a part of the 
artificial machinery by which the managing few 
direct not merely the action, as in despotic states, 
but the very thinking of the managed many. We 
see, as yet, no signs of any thing in the state of the 
human family which is likely to do away with this 
tendency, or to dispense with this apparent law of 
the political relations. How then shall this small 
portion be so constituted as to have the most purity 
and intelligence, to be most free from the influence 
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of venal and selfish motives, to be most under the 
regulation of positive law, to furnish the greatest 
security against tyranny on the one hand, or dema- | 
gogism on the other, and most truly to represent 
the intelligent mind of the nation f This is the 
great problem in political philosophy. We mean, 
in ordinary times ; for periods of great national en- 
thusiasm called out by great national perils, present, 
of themselves, a sure practical solution. Then the 
noblest souls are wanted; the meaner spirits are 
glad to hide themselves. The few rule, and men 
are content to have them rule without the aid of 
political machinery. We all feel that in the birth 
struggle of our heroic age, caucuses and platforms, 
and platform-men, would have been sadly out of 
slace. But these periods are in general as transient 
as they are remarkable. The political virtue of the 
Greek republies had its birth in the Persian wars, 
and found its grave in the factious times that almost 
immediately succeeded them. The heroic age of 
Thermopyle and Salamis never came again. Phi- 
josophy and art longer maintained the impetus they 
had received ; but from the century succeeding this 
period all the efforts of the learned and talented 
Grote can not make out any thing which may be 
regarded as a true moral or social progress. Their 
subsequent history was one of deterioration so 
rapid that a few transient centuries sank Greece 
to that state whence she has never since arisen. 
But “‘ we have changed all that,” is now the an- 
swerto any argument drawn from the ancient states. 
There is one thing which makes an essential differ- 
ence between us and them, They had not the 
Press—the Newspaper Press—the hope of the age, 
the anchor sure and steadfast, which will hold us 
firm and bring us right, whatever other remedies 
may fail. This is the very power we need to regu- 
late the caucus, to give the true popular voice its 
potency, to represent the intelligent mind of the 
nation, and thus produce a harmony between the 
necessary political action of the few, and the wise, 
though vigilant, acquiescence of the many. But 
with all regpect for our brethren of the Press—and 
certainly we would not wish to disparage the ad- 
vantages of our own editorial position—we can not 
feel the strong confidence which many entertain in 
this boasted Palladium. of our liberties.. Instead 
of the editor and the caucus manager, or the plat- 
form-monger, being separate—as is implied in the 
idea of one being set to watch the other—are they 
not often, very often, one and the same personality ? 
Again—are there not portions, influential portions, 
of the Newspaper Press, which the upright members 
of the editorial profession would themselves admit 
can not be characterized by epithets capable of ex- 
aggerating their vileness? Every intelligent reader 
of the remark will at once think of newspapers that 
have introduced a new era in private and political 
morals—that have spread far and wide.among their 
imitators a reckless, demoniac, Mephistophilian 
spirit, which scoffs at all political honesty, and has 
ry ap. not only to draw down sy ge rw 
newspaper press, but to lower w 
national morality, than all other causes combined. 
Now, instead of regarding such as these as in any 
way the conservators of our institutions, can any 
logic assign a reason why they should not be the 
subjects of some stringent Maine law, as well as 
the admitted pests for whom its salutary provisions 
are invoked? Surely it would not be difficult to 
show, that between the seller of sovenlie, prinaes, 
or tainted meat, and the vendor of lies, and profan- 
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filth and corruption of every kind through the news- 
paper press, the balance of mischief may immensely 
preponderate in the scale of the latter. 

ut take the press in its higher and nobler as- 
pects—what is it, and who are its controllers, that 
we should regard it as the great remedy for the evil 
of which we complain? It may be acknowledged 
with pride, that in the editorial ranks there are in- 
dividuals whose talents and virtues would do honor 
to any station, and who are doing the country 
noble service, not only in the political field, but in 
all that pertains to morals and education. But, as 
an order in the State, however, what exemption can 
it claim from that corruption which infects other 
departments? As incidental infl co-operat- 
ing with the pulpit, the school, the author, or that 
heavenly grace which from time to time makes its 
special manifestation in our world, some parts of 
it may do great good, as other parts have done great 
evil. But what magic we ask again, in the order 
itself? The question might seem trifling or um- 
meaning, were it not for the undeniable fact that 
there is such an assumption of corporate virtue as 
belonging to the Press perse. There is sometimes 
ascribed for it a superiority to the Church as the 
enlightener and regenerator of the race, and this 
too, while the claim of the latter, though having far 
more of prima facie evidence in its support, is often 
presented by it as full of peril to the political health. 
What an outcry would be raised—how suddenly 
would it be found that our liberties were in the 
most alarming danger, if the clergy as a body should 
make the same pretensions that the newspaper press 
puts forth as its legitimate corporate function; 
whet would be said, should they claim it as belong- 
ing to the province of the pulpit to dictate to the 
Legislature, or even to sit in judgment on the 
decision of our courts? 

Now had the editorial brotherhood some manifest 
divine commission, like Plato’s mythical daimones, 
sent to teach and judge the human race, or had they 
some real or even fictitious apostolical succession 
among themselves that would constitute them a 
real or seeming priesthood, or give them some 
shadow of priestly reverence, or make out any other 
ground for reposing some confidence in their supe- 
rior wisdom if not their absolute infallibility, the 
assumption, however extravagantly made, would 
not be altogether irrational. And yet it is this very 
claim of corporative virtue on the part of others at 
which politicians affect so much alarm. It is well 
known that, whether reasonable or not, there is 
among us a growing distrust of the Christian Min- 
istry. Why this should be so it would be hard to 
say, unless we assign @ reason not very honorable 
to human nature, but so it is. Among the signs of 
the times, there is getting to be in many quarters a 
rabid clergy-phobia, as it has been well called, to 
which some of the newspaper press have not 
alittle contri . ‘This would seem, too, to be in 
exact proportion to the political weakness of the 
clerical order ; the more their influence diminishes, 
the louder, the more vehement, and to all appear- 
ance, the more malevolent, is the constant cry of 
danger. Priesthoods of every kind are looked upon 
with a very suspicious eye. Especially is this the 





grou 
enment, the direct palpable evidence of their apos- 
tolical commission, 

Why is it then, we would ask in all seriousness, 
that similar credentials are not demanded of those 
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who take their stand upon the editorial watch 
tower? Who set them upon this important post, 
and what security is there for their possessing the 
proper qualifications for so responsible an office? 
Now there is hardly a denomination of religionists 
that does not present some pledge in this respect, 
of which the press is entirely destitute! Almost 
all of them, in some way, offer to the public a prima 
facie certificate deriving more or less value from 
eertain public forms, or modes of appointment, 
through which the commissioned person may add 
the sanction of the collective wisdom to his in- 
dividual teaching. But of any such guarrantee, how- 
ever high or however feeble it may be, we can not 
detect the least trace in the editorial order. Self- 
elected, sel#commissioned, self-educated, at least 
as far as their professional duties are concerned— 
for we have no editorial seminaries like the schools 
of the priesthood—self-ordained, self-installed, self- 
consecrated, they come before the public and de- 
mand to be.received as the popular guides, as 
watchmen on the walls of the political Zion, as 
being in fact specially charged, among their other 
most important duties, with the archieratical or 
archiepiscopal office of ‘‘ watching the shepherds” 
themselves. Even the meanest among them—and 
certainly there are some to whom the epithet may 
he applied—will write frothy paragraphs about the 
press as a new order in the state, the great pledge 
of progress, the great security against the world’s 
ever going back to barbarism. They will dwell 
upon the vast importance of the newspaper as 
an educator of the people, its inestimable value 
in the family, the great light it is diffusing, through- 
out the land, the darkness it is chasing away—as 
though they were in fact a separate priesthood of 
knowledge and virtue, instead of being merely in- 
dividual men having metal types wherewith to print 
opinions which others are content to write or speak. 

We are not afraid of being mistaken in the tenor 
of these remarks. The better part of the editorial 
profession must see, at once, their true bearing, as 
well as their pertinency. They must see the soph- 
istry and even absurdity of the claim we are aiming 
to expose. They must feel, too, the disparagement 
which they themselves are made to suffer, when 
dullness, or ignorance, or dishonesty thus hides its 
own individual deficiencies and deformities under 
what may be called the collective or professional 
grace. There are newspapers among us, daily and 
weekly, that might with all justice be characterized 
as public lights and public guides. They are not 
only the vehicles of news collected at great ex- 
pense from all parts of the world, but of moral, 
political, and philosophical discussions of rare 
merit. We have read leading articles in some of 
the New York papers that might be ranked among 
the best literary productions of the age. Such can 
not have their value overrated as rich sources of 
instruction to the family and the school. A sim- 
ilar praise might be awarded to well conducted 
journals in many of our country towns. But when 
a like claim is put in, as we frequently find it 
done, by some of the flash papers of the city, or by 
every Eatanswill Gazette or Etanswill Independent 
that fights the battles of the Buffs and Blues in the 
rural districts, the affair would become simply ludi- 
¢rous, if we could only view it aside from the mis- 
chief and demoralization that flow from this impu- 
dent assumption of professional wisdom or orderly 


It is, in fact, this very claim against which we con- 
tend, as not only false, but politically and morally 





pernicious. It would not be worth rebuking, were j: 
not so general, and oftentimes so extravagantly pu: 
forth. What additional wisdom can a man possi; 
acquire by getting behind an editorial table, and ye: 
there is somehow, in these assumptions, a takin: 
for granted that there is actually, some such in 
crease of sapience, and that many an individya| 
whose opinions, under other circumstances, w> 
would not stop to hear, becomes suddenty an orac! 
of profundity, and clothed with some kind of repre 
sentative authority, when he speaks from the edjto 
rial tripod. 

We might mention another thing in which thy 
clerical order have the advantage of the priesthoo 
of the press. It is the misfortune of editors thy: 
they can hold office. Their ecclesiastical brethre; 
were kindly relieved from this at the formation oj 
many of our State constitutions, on the ground of 
their having “the cure of souls.” Now the editor 
as the guardian of our civil and religious liberties 
would be supposed by many to have a much highe; 
charge; and yet it somehow strangely happened, 
that they were the subjects of no such wise ani 
benevolent provision. It is the misfortune, then, w: 
say, of editors, that they may hold office, that they 
may become “ organs,” that they may have a shar 
of the public printing. But to take higher and more 
serious ground ; if the Church has failed, as son 
say, what hope from a self-ordained editorial epos. 
tleship? Ina corrupt nation, or a nation tendingt 
corruption, the newspaper, representing what it pr 
fesses to represent, may be the most powerful ac 
celerator of such a tendency. The very fact tha 
there are many upright and honorable editors stri: 
ing hard to change and avert it, does not affect 
main position. We may say of some that they hay 
been leavened from other influences. In their ver: 
effort, too, against political corruption, they must, at 
the very outset, admit the undemocratic dogma in 
volved in the confession of the evil. They mus: 
make it the caption of every reforming editorial, th 
text of every political homily, that the people are 
not infallible, that the masses are neither as virtuous 
nor as intelligent as they are represented to be 
Such reformers, however, will not be likely to hold 
offices, or exert influence in any political party. By 
the one they will be denounced as open enemies— 
by the other as indiscreet and dangerous friends 
They will not be distinguished as the builders of 
platforms ; they will have little or no reputation for 
that wondrous oratory which is displayed on the 
stump, at the political dinner, or at those most dis- 
interested meetings which are held in honor of al! 
but Italian patriots. 

Besides, the merely political newspaper inevitably 
magnifies the very tendency from which corruption 
takes its origin, and must forever mainly flow. We 
mean the tendency to make the political the highest 
life, a subject to which we have already alluded, as 
one to which we hoped to return on some other oc- 
casion. But we have trespassed beyond our editor. 
ial limits. There are yet the topics of Education 
and the Gospel—the School and the Church—which 
have already been lying upon our Editor's Table 
nearly as long as the tale of the Bride of Landeck 
remained in the pigeon-holes of the Drawer. Ifou 
readers may not have become tired of our prosings 
in this matter, they may form the topic of some other 
editorial notes ; or an intervening number may bc 
occupied with some scientific or literary subjec' 
of more interest, perhaps, although in the present 
condition of our country none can be of higher 
value than those on which we have been dwelling. 
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FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

VEN as we take our seat, and clear a spot upon 
E our table, whereon we may place a quire of Bath 
paper, and our office ink-horn, we fall to moralizing 
upon that wonderful progress of modern times, which 
we call civilization, aad which brings to our view, 
each month, through this mixed mass that lies strew- 
ed around us, the actions and the thought of the 
furthermost countries of Europe and of Asia. 

Think of it for a moment, my gentle lady or my 
breakfasting broker, that what you are now reading, 
and are to ran through, with your hot roll, or your 
purse-netting, is gleaned from a score of journals, in 
jour different tongues, printed in ten different coun- 
tries, and wafted hither on floating palaces, that 
travel by dint of great iron muscles moved by steam, 
and all within the month, in which you have been 
living, and gossiping, and trading, as if no such 
great agencies were at work, and no such corner 
pen-driver to catch the breath of rumor under his 
office cobwebs, and weave it out into two, three, or 
four pages of careless chit-chat ! 

Pray be grateful, and kindly, and patient, and we 
will hold up our budget, in changing fashions, so 
that you may see, one after another, the action and 
the thought of the great capitals of Europe, as they 
labor and talk in the journals at our feet. What can 
we call it better than Our KaLerposcorg? 

Date yourself back then several weeks (for when 
you read this, our informing journals will bear that 
date) and look first upon foggy, noisy, gloomy Lon- 
don. 

The lamps are lit at mid-day, so dense is the 

cloud of smoke and mist; and the omnibuses, toiling 
slowly along, never venture out of a trot; and the 
cabmen are shouting on every side, not able to dis- 
tinguish their own cabs from those of their neigh- 
bors. The steamers on the Thames, are lying pant- 
ing at the docks, not venturing in the gloom to make 
their trips along the river. The Queen is away from 
it all, in her snug country-house of Osborne, where 
the fog indeed follows her, but without the smoke. 
She can not see, even with her best Dolland glasses, 
the ships that lie in the dock of Portsmouth, and 
over the whole breadth of the Solent a thick cloud 
rests, out of which come the sound of ships’ bells 
striking the watches, or shrill whistles of warning 
from some leviathan steamer, bound home from 
Gibraltar or from the West Indies. The little 
prince, a stout boy, maybe in the sailor costume, 
which both he and the Queen-mother admire, is 
frolicking in the Home Park ; and the demure prin- 
cess, just entering upon the middle of her teens, very 
innocent of the political gossip which even now 
assigns her as a bride to the son of the Prince of 
Prussia, is at her drawing lesson in the Osborne 
library. 
Prince Albert may possibly be taking a morning 
drive through the grounds, when a message recalls 
him, and the news arrives that Palmerston has 
thrown up his seat in the cabinet, and Aberdeen has 
come down, to bring his resignation, and to talk over 
with the Queen, the pressing affairs of the East. 

Nor is it an unimportant crisis in England; nor, 
if report speaks true, is the Queen insensible to the 
weight of even slight influences, but shows an 
anxious air that does her honor. She knows, as 
well as the steadiest reader in the North and South 
American Coffee-room by the Bank, that the people 
of England are very much questioning if the Aber- 


deen Government has snown the proper nerve ud 
resolution in this Eastern matter; and she knov.s 
that all of the members of her cabinet are holding 
office in the face of more abuse and scandalous 
violence of language, than has been poured on any 
ministry since the days of the old French Revolu- 
tion. 

She knows that the strongest naval armament 
since the days of Trafalg2r, is floating in the Bos- 
porus; and yet, notwithstanding that a Turkish 
squadron, which was nominally at least the ally of 
this great naval armament, has been cut in pieces 
almost under their guns. It is said, moreover, that 
she is beginning to feel that her gray-headed coun- 
selor Aberdeen, has shown himself too languid in 
this affair, and that a bold push of the fleet at a much 
earlier day would have saved immense anxiety and 
cost. She recalls, perhaps with regret, the reco!lec- 
tion of a letter written in her own hand to Lord 
Redcliffe, begging him to leave no means untried for 
avoiding the necessities of war: Aberdeen himself 
wears a look of trouble ; and though anxious to per- 
suade himself and the Queen, that Palmerston has 
resigned solely on account of objection to the new 
Reform Bill of the ministry, he can hardly avoid a 
secret conviction that Palmerston, with his proclivi- 
ty toward quick and energetic action, and love of 
popular applause, is very tired of connection with a 
cabinet which, however firm it may be, has shown 
no vigorous resolve, and is losing every day the 
hearty support of the country. Even the old, sub- 
stantial men, who represent that vast commercial 
interest to which war would give so great a shock, 
are beginning to perceive that nerve and vigor would 
perhaps have brought matters to a termination ear- 
lier, although at the risk of a little blood-letting. 
And humanitarians themselves, who would have 
periled every thing for the immunities of peace, are 
now half pe ded that submission is not the 
surest way to elude hostilities. 

Therefore (for these are surely reasons sufficient), 
an air of joyous entertainment does not reign over 
the circle at Osborne ; and the shadow of some great 
crisis in the affairs of England, may possibly be 
foretokened in that murky cloud which stretches 
from London to the Isle of Wight, and which wraps 
people and prince in its folds. 

The pleasant theories started not many years 
ago, and ably illustrated by the wood-cuts of Punch, 
wherein Kings were playing eards and drinking 
wine together, while their armies were slaughtering 
each other by thousands ;—the theories that wars 
were destructive and needless, and must go by, 
were based unfortunately on the hypothesis that 
men were more Christian and honest, and possess- 
ed of more common sense, than they really prove 
to be. 

Ambition seems to be of the same stalking, and 
un-church-like habits as ever: and before Europe 
has smoked the thought, an alliance of the Russian 
Czar brings upon the field of Asian warfare, an 
army of sixty thousand Persian soldiers. This 
thought is not a pleasant one, either for the count- 
ing-rooms of Lombard Street, or for the boudoir of 
her Majesty at Osborne House. England has a 
bad aspect in the Persian capital, and her Eastern 
ions touch too nearly upon the realm of the 
infidel Caliph, to permit any growth of friendliness. 
While resting our eye upon the present phase of 
English thought, it may not be wholly unwise to 
direct attention to that severe tone of denunciation 
which just now shows itself in the columns of the 








Herald and the Standard; and to compare it with 
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the lectures which the London journals occasion- 
ally favor us with, upon our side of the water. We 
feel very sure that such epithets as “abandoned 
men,” “‘ wretched hirelings” would surprise even 
the most earnest opposition newspaper reader in 
America, if applied to a party in power: and yet 
the courteous press of London is neither ashamed 
to employ, and to repeat them, with respect to the 
acting cabinet of Great Britain. 

Not only in London and at Osborne House, is the 
war anxiety seen and felt; but all over England, 
wherever reading men are found—not so plentifully 
as with us—the talk and the feelings oentre upon 
the Turkish and Russian affairs. The opera-house, 
as well as the counting-room and country villas, 
are alive with the inquiries which each day’s mail 
excites : and thousands of mothers in England are 
regarding very tearfully the time when the sons, 
who float now very safely in the Bosporus, will 
be perhaps under the guns of Sebastopol. 

Meantime, while half the thought of the British 
world is centred in the seas between Europe and 
Asia, the giant habit of their life paces on in its old 
ways: the dull, dim Court of Chancery, which 
Bleak House has brought to the vengeful thoughts 
of thousands who have never put foot in London, 
sits, and idles, and prevaricates, and absorbs, and 
defends itself. The untaught millions of country- 
workers are trimming their hedges and ditches, 
and threshing the wheat they can never feed upon ; 
and shivering under mud-walls which they have not 
the means to renew ; and bidding adieu to the for- 
tunate ones who sail for a foreign exile—more for- 
tunate, perhaps, if they die in going. The “hounds 
meet,” and the crimson-cont-d huntsmen, in the 
frosty, bracing weather of J. nuary (for there the 
journals date), forget the war topic in the glee of a 
‘good run.” ‘The country parsons join in the hunt, 
or, lacking a good firm seat, they appear at the 
smoking dinner which comes after; and on Sunday, 
in the Parish church—hung now with the linger- 
ing holly and mistletoe of Christmas—pray Heaven 
to spare us “from all inordinate and sinful affec- 
tions, and from battle and murder, and from sudden 
death.” 

Boys, gay and rollicking—if they have the liberty 
of the country, and of park-rambling ; but thin and 
pale-faced, if they grow up by the mines of Wigan, 
or the dark factories of Stockport—are just recov- 
ering from their carousals of the Christmas holi- 
days, or with sullen faces slipping gloomily back to 
the spindles or the pits of coal. 

And as the country reader runs his eye over this, 
let him bless God, that no such strange and mocking 
contrasts belong to the system of American society ; 
and that where they occur they are but the acci- 
dents of fortune, which are incident to the lot of 
humanity every where. Nor shall the captious 
reader retort upon us here any belying hint of our 
negro-labor: which, through all the Christmas sea- 
son is exuberant with an outburst of frolic and of 
earousing, that once seen or heard lingers in the 
memory as the very type of mirth. 

Laying aside all talk of the system of negro-servi- 
tude—which has no place in our Kaleidoscope view 
of things European—we do believe that, judging by 
outward tokens of cheer and of content, there exists 
nowhere in America a laboring population, whose 
mertiment would not put to the blash the sordid, 
miserable air of the colliers or miners of England. 

But even with this word of rejoicing on our pen, 
we are compelled to trace one other turn of the 
British thought, at the date of the opening year, 


| which in the mentioning calls up a little tingling 
}ofshame. Mississippi has repudiated, as it were 
j afresh, her bonds. ‘The name of Mississippi is 
| quoted in all British journals, and requoted all ove, 
| the Continent of Europe, as the State which has 
voted not to pay her debts. At least so runs the 
| rumor in the papers ; and we find little squids of 
invective, rendered into French, in the journals of 
France and Switzerland, and into Italian, in those 
of Genoa and of Milan. 

This, if untrue, is unpleasant : and were We just 
now a traveler in those regions with bills to pay, as 
of necessity we should have, we would prefer 
writing our name as simple American, rather than 
as Mississippian. 

The misfortune of a bad name is all the worse, 
since there is so much of genuine hospitality and 
liberality to be encountered by a stranger all over 
that same state of Mississippi. This, however, 
naturally counts for very little with those who in 
a far-away land bought her bonds, and now find 
themselves beggared by the bargain. If our debtor 
is a stout, good-humored fellow, who makes a joke 
of his indebtedness, and runs up bills that he never 
pays, we come in time to find him out, and listen 
to his jokes, but never to his wants. He passes 
current, it may be, for a long time in society, though 
appearing in more shabby elothes than at the first, 
and subsides into an inoffensive, but very soaky 
kind of Mr. Skimpole. But it is different when a 
man of good family, with brothers and sisters roll- 
ing in wealth, and himself in the receipt of a large 
income, refuses contumaciously to pay the small 
debts which he contracted when he was a poor 
man. And it does seem to us that, under such cir- 
cumstances, his own brothers ought to try and 
shame him into more of manliness ; whatever claims 
he should set up, of having contracted the debt ina 
maudlin fit, when he had no knowledge of what he 
was doing. The best way to resent the insults off 
creditors, is to pay them what you owe. 

Yet once again before casting off our eye alto- 
gether from the British capital, we will give one 
side glance into a strangely decorated Hall upon 
the right side of Piceadilly, nearly facing you, as 
you pass out of the Burlington Arcade. It has ne- 
thing to do with war rumors, or with the payment 
of American bonds : and yet, by a coincidence odd 
enough, both of these subjects are discussed in the 
Hall referred to, evening after evening, by that clever 
talker and song-singer—late novelist, reporter, and 
medical student—Albert Smith. 

When we were in Paris some years ago (every 
body nowadays has been in Paris at some time), 
there was a somewhat shabby looking person, 
dressed in a threadbare style, who used to heppen 
on oceasions into the reading-room of the Mexsrs. 
Galignani, in the Rue Vivienne, and who, as ve 
learned from some qui in that establishment, 
was an occasional correspondent of a London paper, 
as well as the contributor of sundry articles on the 
state of Paris polities and streets, to the Miscellany 
published by Mr. Bentley. His name was Albert 
Smith: and we heard of him a few years afterward 
as the writer of one or two novels which, in pape! 
covers, were very much read by American nt 

irls generally. The same person, is now the pre: 
seat of the Hall we have alluded to—valued, by 
a moderate estimate, at £15,000, and living in the 
enjoyment of his Lafitte and his eoupé—in 2 very 
different manner, in short, from that which charac- 
terized his habits in Paris—years ago. ‘ 

All this change hus been effected in American 
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shortness of time, not by any California interests— 
or stock in the South Seas—not even by his books, 
but simply by a trip to Mont Blanc, and his story 
of it—told evening after evening to a crowded house, 
in the old Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 

During all the year past, idle people in London 
asked their friends who had come up to town, after 
the third or fourth question, if they had been to hear 
Albert Smith ? and isn’t he droll? And two out of 
three who came up to town, saving those who had 
no plain dress enough for so common a place, went 
to hear Albert Smith. Even the Queen herself, not 
consulting the prejudices of her friends of rank, 
yentured to the entertainment, and (said the court 
reporter), laughed heartily. In short the affair was 
a great success, 

In the autumn, it may have been the last of 
August, Albert Smith suddenly closed his doors, 
and disappeared; no one knew where. In a fort- 
night the mystery was solved: the story-teller of 
Mont Blane had only slipped his leash to gather 
acw material ; and a writer in the Times newspaper, 
announced that on a certain day of early Septem- 
ber, he had made successfully the ascent of Mont 
Blanc, accompanied for half of the distance by the 
well-known Albert Smith. It would seem that the 
reputation of the adventurous story-teller had gone 
before him, and that every guide in the valley of 
Chamouni was anxious to do so much in his favor, 
as should secure eminent mention for them at the 
re-opening of Egyptian Hall. As a consequence, 
no traveler in those regions ever saw so much, so 
easily, and so thoroughly as the companions of the 
,dventurous Mr. Smith. He secured faithful draw- 
ings of the Swiss cottages, streets, furniture, &c., 
as well as abundant new sketches of the wilder 
scenery. Availing himself of these on his return 
to London, and of the prevalent taste for geograph- 
ical aptness, and pertinency (excited, no doubt, by 
the transplanted gardens and temples of the new 
Sydenham Palace), he has introduced into his 
Egyptian salon, a perfect counterpart of a Swiss 
locale. 

For instance, as you enter, you see before you 
an end view of a Swiss chalet, with the straw peep- 
ing from under the broad sloping roof, the curiously 
sculptured beams, the diamond windows, the cel- 
lar beneath, &c. &c. At its side a true cascade 
plunges down from among fir-trees, and seems to 
lose itself in a rocky gulf below. Turning about 
from this scene, which the gas-lights at evening make 
exceedingly effective and vraisemblant, is a true 
Swiss cottage, with its long quaint gallery of wood 
stretching the whole width of the Hall, and forming 
an actual gallery of the show, with fixed prices per 
bench. Above this balcony a double diamond win- 
dow, which you can open or shut at will, belongs to 
the only private box of the establishment, and which, 
at a very exorbitant price, is secured every night 
by those who wish to see without being scen; or 
who are willing to pay roundly for the satisfaction 
of passing an evening in the chamber of a Swiss 
ehalet, and look out therefrom upon a charming 
Swiss landscape, changing as the hours advance, 
and illustrated by much droll story-telling, gossip, 
and pleasant imitation of the Swiss and Tyrolese 
songs. 

In short, the affair as remodeled by the returned 
Mr. Smith is more popular than ever; and he has 
perched himself, by happy thought, upon the very 
pinnacle of moneyed success, while he is giving a 
very rational sort of entertainment to those who are 
either too poor or too timid to travel. 








GiviNe our glass now a tum—not a wine glass, 
but the Kaleidoscope we spoke of—and France 
comes before, as she stands pictured in Paris jour- 
nalism. Gossiping, old-maidish, thieving, pleasant 
Galignani is at our elbow, with the dignified, stern 
and well-posted Debats; beside the elegant, and 
courteous Constitutionnel.. And before we push on 
a line further, we must remark a change which has 
come over not a few of the Paris papers within a 
month past, in reference to the great question of the 
East. Whether the Government has grown some- 
what suspicious of the slow dalliance of the British 
Cabinet or not, certain it is, that the Debats has 
shown far less disposition to agree line by line with 
the dicta of the London Times. And there is ap- 
parent an independeace of remark upon the Oriental 
topics, which seem to imply that France, if need 
should come, would be abundantly competent to con- 
duct her own share in the pending negotiations, and 
to officer her own fleets. 

This tone, it is easy to see, by other papers of the 
Continent, has quickened afresh the suspicions lin- 
gering from the first, that France and England were 
not born for great liking of each other; and that a 
treaty between them, demanding such close intimacy 
of forces as is now requisite in the Black Sea or the 
Bosporus, should not be, as this has thus far proved, 
a dull, stagnant treaty, involving no eflicient action ; 
but a short lived treaty, vigorously carried out, and 
made safe by the vigor of its provisions. 

Even the Swiss and Italian journals, which at the 
first recognized the policy and the decided character 
of the British and French alliance, are now throwing 
out frequent hints of the possibility and danger even 
of a perturbation of the present nice equilibrium ; 
and they are discussing, with what may seem an 
annoying nicety, the different interests which are 
at stake on the part of England and of France. 

One thing which they observe with a great deal 
of force, must be evident to every candid observer, 
even upon this side of the water. It is this: a 
French Government is never safe and sound with 
temporizing: the quick, impulsive nature of the 
French nation demands decisive, and if possible, 
brilliant action; at any rate always decisive. This 
they admire ; and this, as in the case of the present 
Emperor, they reward. But the English action, 
from the first, has been in this affair exceedingly 
dallying : it has waited to be forced into every step 
of importance it has yet taken; and it is reasonable 
enough to conclude that Napoleon, who has a very 
keen perception of the qualities which make up 
French character, should be worried with this ; and 
should be impatient to make some brilliant change 
in the programme. And rather than allow the pres- 
ent system of small checks and counter-checks to 
go on under the Aberdeen direction, we venture to 
say that he will enter upon a change. 

The tone of the prominent French journals look 
that way; and they are warping their comments 
into an independence of the Times dicta, that has 
not been until the last Christmas very apparent. 
As in London the salon topic, as well as that of the 
papers, is still the Orient ; interspersed, it must be 
said, with now and then a badly received remark 
about the cholera (about which nobody in Paris ever 
seems frightened), or the present season of Carnival ; 
which, by reason of the mourning of the court for 
the Queen of Portugal, will not be so lively as in 
years past. 

We go back to pick up the remark which 1s drop- 
ped in parenthesis, and to call attention anew to 
the fact that nobody ever seems frightened by dis- 
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ease in Paris. Is it because their treatment is so 
skillful, or their diet so well regulated, or their phi- 
losophy so sound, or their piety so real? Can the 
physicians or the doctors tell us ? 

We no sooner hear of the cholera in London, than 
the world of that great city (judging from their pa- 
pers) is in great alarm. City meetings are called; 
the officials hold midnight sessions; the journals 
are crowded with physicians’ reports, or with con- 
tributed nostrums that are certain to cure. Par- 
ticular sluice-ways are made the subject of indig- 
nant expostulation; and certain city officers are 
obliged to resort to the courts of justice to maintain 
their character against all sorts of slanders and of 
libels. 

The reason we conceive to be this (and we note 
it with the more readiness, that our own Common 
Council may smoke the matter slowly with their 
morning or their evening pipe); the municipality 
of Paris is a perfect organization, which works by 
system and by well-observed rules, both night and 
day, and month by month. If a street is foul, wheth- 
er it be season of cholera or no, the street is im- 
mediately brought to the notice of a proper officer, 
who cleans it. If a certain manufacture be objec- 
tionable, by reason of bad gases engendered, a proper 
officer reports concerning it, and it is removed. 
There is no dilly-dallying, and counter-reports, and 
hesitations, while people are dying and the nuisance 
unabated; but the thing is forbidden. It may be 
that all this partakes somewhat of a despotic action, 
which we know nothing of; but, in the matter of 
city government, at least, there can be no question, 
but that a little temporary delegation of such power 
would be advisable. Or even supposing all the 
liability imposed on our present government, could 


there not be grafted upon it a measure of that 
promptitude which secures respect, and promotes 
health and security ? 

Yet one other feature of the Paris confidence is 
to be remarked, which by the mention ought spe- 


cially toshameus. Paris has beds for the sick poor. 
The stranger or the resident in Paris feels sure, in 
the event of an epidemic, that houseless and dis- 
eased creatures will not be crowding upon his steps 
in the strects, or frowning at him from shabby 
houses over the way. He knows that airy and well 
situated hospitals are provided in ample abund- 
ance, and that those too poor for other relief, may 
there be sure of receiving such professional atten- 
tion, as not another city of the world can furnish. 

When will some of our rich men of New York 
endow a Heriot’s Hospital, or a Guy’s? And by 
so doing, make their names be uttered with bless- 
ings to the latest times, as having belonged to those 
who fed and clothed and nursed the poor! 

Therefore it is that people talk of the cholera in 
Paris, as they would speak of a northern voyage of 
discovery, and of poor Sir John Franklin, at length, 
as they say, stricken from the roll of her Majesty’s 
navy, asamissingman. Just now, moreover, they 
talk as we have said of the gayeties of the Carnival 
season, in the full flush of its progress in the 
month we record this. The Emperor, albeit he is 
m dignified mourning, has paid frequent visits to 
both opera and theatre : and especially is commented 
upon for his frequent applause of the clever acting 
of that gone-by dame who made white-haired men 
laugh forty years ago—Madame Dejazet. It ap- 
pears that she is yet in the full enjoyment of her 
wonderful powers, and makes good in a comic way, 
the tragic loss of Paris, in the absence of that queen 
of the drama—Rachel. 
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Fair and fresh- looking Rose- Cheri, now a hiien. 
ing matron, having married the manager of the play. 
house, where she has so long made the benc “hes 
full, and (they say), given honor to her calling, by 
an unexceptionable, and virtuous life, sti]! plays 
her part, and amuses her share of the Parisian 
world. 

Opera-goers, who are never few at this season of 
the year, have been entertaining themselves latte rly 
at the expense of the manager ; and half-read music 
lovers have found that they have been praising 
and wondering at things of Weber, which were 
fearfully and maliciously altered. The story runs 
thus: A Polish prince, very rich, very music-loy. 
ing, and very charitable, has been amusing himself 
for some years past by giving occasional concerts 
in different cities, and paying over the receipts fo; 
the benefit of the poor. His knowledge of th 
science was so profound that all delighted to hea; 
him ; and his benevolence so great, that all follow- 
ed him with blessings. 

Finding himself ii Paris the present winter, and 
in the Grand Opera-house, on a night when th 
Freyschutz was performed, he was scandalized and 
indignant to find the music of Weber strangely 
altered and abused. Not content with showing! 
disapproval, he made talk for the town in bringing 
an action against the manager, for villifying a dd de- 
stroying the grace of a charming German composi- 
tion; never doubting, with his intense, and exag- 
gerated estimation of music, that the judicial au- 
thorities would see proper justice done to the mu- 
sical labors of a foreign artist. 

The action failed: but the manager, in a storm 
of counter-indignation, brought, on his part, an ac- 
tion against the Polish noble for defamation of 
character, and for injury to his house and profes. 
sional reputation. In this shape the matter came 
before the Court of the Seine ; the plaintiff charg- 
ing as we have represented, and the defendant, 
through very able counsel, maintaining that the man- 
ager engaged by his programme to represent music, 
which in fact he did not do; but by barbarous al 
teration so far changed its character, as to disap- 
point expectation, and so virtually to rob peopl 
of their money. The plaintiff urged in reply thet 
the majority of comers accepted the execution as 
good ; and that it was in view indeed of their tastes 
that the changes had been made. 

The defendant alleged, that the fact that the in- 
novations and changes had escaped notice, was no 
proof of the music being genuine ; and in no way 
invalidated his original charge, that the manager 
agreed by his bills to produce a performance which, 
in point of fact, he failed to do. The court-room was 
crowded with a hilarious company. The judge dis- 
missed the charge ; but the laugh turned in favor 
of the eccentric Pole, and against the enraged Ro- 
queplan. And in Paris to have the laugh against 
one, is quite as bad as a condemnation of the court. 

It may not prove so, however, with the poor young 
officer, who, our readers will remember (for they 
must have seen it in the journals), a short time ago 
shot his superior officer, under peculiar circum- 
stances, at Chalons-sur-Saone. The trial was pro- 
gressing in the time of Christmas : but no reports 
were allowed to be given in the journals; owinz, 
as was stated, to the private nature of much of the 
evidence. 

And here we can not avoid again drawing a com- 
parison, unfavorable both to the English and Amer- 
ican taste. Newspaper details of either police or 
law trials, are rarely in France so repugnant to taste 
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and delicacy, as many of those found day after day, 
in the columns of both London and New York jour- 
nals. And this is the more observable, since na- 
tional characteristics, as they appear in action, 
would lead one to form a different conclusion. 

What now shall we say more of Paris ’—save that 
it is the same gay, joyous, cleanly, well-ordered, 
brilliant city as ever. At least so it shines to us 
through the motley patches of Galignani: there are 
queer wine-house altereations ; strange old men in 
carrets, killing themselves with charcoal ; grisettes 
crowing moody, and throwing themselves into the 
Seine ; rank democrats plotting destruction to every 
one but themselves, and falling into the hands of 
unsuspicious officers in black clothes; jewelry 
thieves with plaintive stories of starving children, 
who prove to be old offenders; ambitious English 
people weekly presented to their Imperial Majesties ; 
besides some elegant new pattern of cloak or shawl, 
just introduced by some eminent modiste, who ad- 
vertises in Galignani. 

We appeal safely to those familiar with that in- 
trepid buccaneer of journalism, to say if we have 
not given a very just epitome of its usual contents. 





Anp now, shifting again the magic tube through 
which we look out upon the other shores, let us 
bend our observations for a page more of news-trifles 
upon the Mediterranean shores and the cities of Mid- 
dle and Southern Europe. 

Vienna is looking askant upon the operations at 
the Bosporus; and by its corps of Austrian con- 
suls still scattered over the territories of both bel- 
ligerents—professing to be neutral, but clearly sym- 
pathizing with Russia—it is in possession of the 
earliest intelligence. Hence this intelligence radi- 
ates, with just such and so dim coloring as the 
officials choose to give to it, to the German posses- 
sions of Italy, and to the lesser states of Rome, 
Tuscany, and Sardinia. 

The English, Prussian, and French embassadors 
are in busy conclave; and the Austrian foreign 
secretary is lending such ear and opinion to the 
junto, as will keep alive the majesty of the Empe- 
ror, and make strong the impression of Austrian 
place and power. But it has been by no means a 
gay winter at Vienna. The sunny days of January 
have shown few walkers upon the Glacis : there are 
but few strangers in Vienna, if we except indeed 
the ranaway princes and governors of the over-run 
provinces of Wallachia, who are anxiously watch- 
ing the fate of the armies, and of their estates. Nor 
is anxiety confined to them: for the Austrian Cabi- 
net is reckoning with great perplexity upon the pos- 
sible chance of such general war, as shall light up 
her outside provinces in rebellion. 

The armies of Hungary and of Lombardy are kept 
in full drill, and target exercise is an important part 
of their present practice. The old Marshal Radetz- 
ky, white-haired and rheumatic, is stili dashing 
about with his wonderful vigor—one time at Verona, 
and another at Milan—inquiring into every rumor 
ofan outbreak, and occasionally offering wholesome 
example, by shooting a man or two upon suspicion. 
The Austrian vessels of war are in full trim, and 
plunging back and forth along their miniature coast 
of the Adriatic, wherever their presence may give 
a wholesome lesson of the ubiquitous force of his 
Majesty, the Emperor Francis. From time to time 
we see mention of state trials, which make a very 
summary disposition of all free-thinking inhabit- 
ants. Our eye rests just now upon the record of 
the charges brought against a wealthy noble of 





Gallicia, the owner of four contiguous estates, a 
man of high education and endowment, who made 
all the laborers upon his estates happy, and sym- 
pathized, only too strongly, with humanity every 
where. 

The charges were, that he held correspondence 
with designing democrats in foreign countries, as 
appeared from his letters, which had been searched 
at the offices of the Post. Again, he had been heard 
to express open and free sympathy with the Italians 
in their late rebellion ; he had instructed, contrary 
to the provisions of the law, the peasantry upon his 
estates ; he had contributed freely to the distribu- 
tion of liberal sentiments, and of pamphlets, which 
had a tendency to weaken faith in the Imperial ad- 
ministration. 

For all these, and for like other heinous deeds 
and misdemeanors, he was adjudged to die the death 
of the traitor, and his property was confiscated to 
the State. By some fortunate Providence, or per- 
haps the wild despair of the man himself, he died 
before the penalty could be inflicied. 

It is strange to note the cool relations which sub- 
sist between the subjects and the monarchs through 
all the countries of Austrian Italy. The journals, 
indeed, are managed by those who, under the sleek 
guise of the Italian language and name, have sold 
their souls utterly to the dominant power, and fill 
their columns with wretched flattery, and foul mis- 
statements of truth. The very exaggeration which 
belongs to their hypocrisy betrays their lack of char- 
acter. Thus we observe, in a recent Venetian 
journal, just now under our hand, mention of some 
unimportant ship launch, with such bald preface as 
this : “* Our most gracious sovereign, Francis, has 
never ceased to p te our prosperity, and, by his 
princely favor, we are enabled to record successive 
triumphs in our mercantile marine.” 

By the list of strangers’ arrivals, moreover, which, 
by an ordinance of the police, is published every 
morning in the Lombardy papers, we observe that 
the travelers are few ; and, for a week together, not 
a single American, or even English name appears 
upon the gazettes of Milan or of Venice. The an- 
noyance of passports, which is sorely aggravated 
since the threatenings of war have become more 
decided, has shut off the great stream of southern 
travel; and those who journey to Italy would seem 
to have chosen altogether the sea route by Mar- 
seilles. 

Florence, indeed, shows some signs of life and 
gayety ; and they have just been honoring there, by 
private fetes, that great master of song, Mario. 
Among others who have whiled away a week of the 
winter there, has been Charles Dickens, or, as his 
name appears on the police muster-roll, Dizens 
Carolo. 

Rome shows a fearful multiplication of private 
crimes, and the severity of police regulations has 
rendered it less agreeable than ever as a residence 
for the pleasure-seeking stranger. Naples, re- 
moved as it seems to be from the turmoil of the 
times, and out of the great current of war news, is 
as placid as the moonlight on its bay. Strangers 
are frequent upon its quays, and within the pleas- 
ant walks of its Villa Reale. The continued ex- 
cavations, moreover, at Pompeii, just now. pushed 
forward with new zeal, are turning up every day 
something to excite the wonder of the curious. 

But in all the active energy which characterizes 
our age in this half of the world, Italy, from top te 
bottom, is still a-laggard and asleep. There is not, 
we believe, a steam printing-press in all of Italy, not- 
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withstanding some of the most elegant books of this 
country have been printed at Milan or at Venice. 
A single steam paper-mill puffs out its reams upon 
the shores or Dalmatia, wholly under English di- 
rection, and sustained by British capital. The 
brigand robberies are even renewed in frequency the 
season past; and a scrap under our hand gives rec- 
ord of the public diligence, between Rome and 
Civita Vecchia, being waylaid and robbed by armed 
robbers, at mid-day. The railways have hardly 
progressed these three years past. That from Milan 
to Venice stops short at Verona on the south, and 
at Treviglio on the northem end. Twelve years 
ago, if we remember rightly, it was commenced ; 
and the entire distance between the two is less than 
two hundred miles. 

In Sardinia, indeed, a little energy has shown 
itself, and the road is now complete from Genoa to 
Turin; in truth, we have hopes that the active 
cabinet which presides over the councils of Pied- 
mont, will revive again, before many years, the old 
project of piercing the Alps, at Mont Cenis, with 
a tunnel, and so secure a level passage from France 
into the plains of Lombardy. How much better 
than a shifting of stage scenes it would be, to pass 
under the mountains, on the cold, bleak side of 
Savoy, when the storm-winds of winter were blow- 
ing, and, after two or three hours of dark and deep 
roaring among the rocks, to emerge upon that broad 
table-land, where lies the city of Turin, girt round 
its whole horizon northward and eastward, with a 
glorious chain of mountain peaks ! 

Slipping from this quarter to the borders of S wit- 
zerland, we find the little canton of Tesino, still 
stubbornly maintaining its half of the quarre] against 
the bullying of Austria, and the associated can- 
tens half-undecided, whether they will assume the 


quarrel as their own, or permit the parties to worry 


it out among themselves. A Zurich paper, with 
fair pride, records the fact that the new French 
Admiral Ischarrer, just now promoted by Louis 
Napoleon, is of Swiss origin, and that his father 
emigrated from the Grisons early in this century, 
and established himself at Brest as the keeper of a 
café! The matter is note-worthy as among the 
few instances in which an American-like change 
of condition, discovers itself among the privileges 
and establishments of European Society. 

As for Constantinople, with a share of its foreign 
squadron cruising for the first time in the waters of 
the Black Sea, a little stronger hope appears upon 
the faces of the Mussulmans. But still trouble is 
among them, and scarcity of money is breeding a 
terrible spirit in those narrow foul streets where a 
penny is a prize. The war fever abates not one 
whit ; and the destruction and butchery of Sinope 
has only kindled fiercer the rage which is felt 
against the northern barbarian. 

Scarce one pleasure-seeking stranger is to be 
seen now at the stalls, where were sold attar and 
pipes. The only foreign figures, are those of Egypt- 
ian officers and sailors, or of an Arab chief, or 
possibly of some French officer of the suite of the 
military embassador. Amber mouth-pieces are sold 
for a trifle, and never was a better occasion for 
ladies to make up their collection of carpets, shawls, 
and fans. 

People, merchant-people, talk in knots, in foreign 
coffee-rooms, and discuss ominously the last rumor 
of an arriving courier at Baraguay d’Hiliers’, or at 
Lord Redeliffe’s ; for from these sources, more than 
from the silent court of the Vizier and the Sultan, 
they look for true news of the war. 





et 
We leave them in eager groups, eagerly watch. 
ing the swift boats which, from tume to time, splash 
across the waters of the Golden Horn, with a for. 
eign embassadorial flag at their prows. We leave 
the sour sellers of attar, puffing gloomily at thei; 
oily pipes ; and the fierce, turbaned nation, cling. 
ing perhaps to their last years of life, and persisting 
ever that “there is no God but God, and Mohammej 
is his prophet !” 


Enitor’s Drawer. 


HE following characteristic and amusing anec 

dotes of the late lamented statesman, Daytp; 
WessTeRr, are undeniably authentic. They both 
proceed from personal friends of Mr. Webster, and 
the first has never appeared in print. 

Some four or five years ago, Mr. Webster paid 4 
professional visit to Northampton, Massachusetts, 
one of the pleasantest inland towns in the State. His 
presence there was expected, and being the politica! 
idol of a large portion of the community, preparations 
had been made to give him a cordial reception, by 
eminent private citizens. The landlord, too, of th: 
principal inn, had prepared a very handsome suit; 
of apartments for his express accommodation, and 
had made arrangements to have the great man oceupy 
them. 

At length Mr. Webster arrived, and stopped at the 
hotel in question. He was shown to his quarters 
with which he expressed himself well pleased, unti! 
it was incidentally remarked, by some friend present, 
that “ Northampton was a temperance town, and 
that that was a temperance-house.” 

“ Won't you ring the bell for the landlord ?” asked 
Mr. Webster of a gentleman who stood near the be!! 
pull. 

He rang the bell, and the landlord soon came u; 

“Mr. Brewster,” said Mr. Webster, “can yo 
direct me to General L *shouse? I think I will 
take up my quarters with him.” 

The landlord, with great disappointment express- 
ed in his face and menner, said: 

“Why, Mr. Webster, I was in hopes my rooms 
would meet your entire approbation. We had taken 
great pains to have their arrangements such as should 
please you.” 

“Your rooms, Mr. Brewster, are excellent every 
way. Nothing need be more so; and I understand 
your table is abundantly supplied with well-cooked 
viands. But, Mr. Brewster, I understand that your 
house is conducted upon rigid temperance principles. 
Now, sir, I am an old man; my blood is thin, and 
now and then I require a little stimulus. Have you 
any pure old brandy, Mr. Brewster?” 

‘“‘T have some of the oldest and purest in Massa- 
chusetts, I think,” answered the landlord. 

** Well, Mr. Brewster, have the kindness to bring 
me up a bottle, and place it on the little stand behind 
that door.” 

Mr. Brewster departed, and soon came back with 
the desiderated fluid, which he deposited as direct- 
ed. 

“Mr. Brewster,” continued Mr. Webster, “ have 
you any fine old Madeira?” 

“Yes, Mr. Webster, of the oldest and best vint- 
age.” 

“Do you know how to ice it properly, so that it 
shall be only just gratefully cool ?” 

The landlord answered in the affirmative, and 
went down to the cellar for the bottle. When he 
came back, he placed it, beside the other bottle, in 
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graduated cooler, and was about to retire, when 
Mr. Webster said : ; 

« You need be under no apprehension, Mr. Brew- 
ster, that this infraction of the temperance-law of 
your town will be discovered. | must needs honor 
law, being one of its humble ministers ; and would 
not exhibit even a justifiable evasion of its com- 
mands. No, Mr. Brewster, you leave those bottles 
there, where they will be unobserved ; and in a short 
time J will put them where no human eye can see them !” 

The second anecdote to which we have alluded is 
youched for by a correspondent of the Boston Daily 
Transcript : 

«In the summer of 1823, when I was a mere lad, 
| was at Swift’s in Sandwich. My then school- 
master was there also, and from him I had the 
story: 

"John Trout was the well-known sobriquet of the 
fisherman who attended the amateur anglers on their 
excursions. John was not remarkable for his vera- 
city; quite otherwise, when the success of his hook 
and line was the subject of his story. 

“One day he was ‘out’ with Mr. Webster. 
Both were standing in the brook waiting patiently 
for a bite, when Mr. Webster told John in what 
manner he had caught a very large trout on a former 
occasion : 

“*Your honor,’ said John, ‘that was very well 
fora gentleman; but once, when I was standing by 
that bush yonder, I took a fish that weighed—’ 

(“I forget how much, but of course many ounces 
larger than the great statesman’s big fish.) 

“«ah! John! John!’ interrupted Mr. Webster, 
‘you are an am-phib-ious animal: you lie in the 
water, and you lie out of it” 





In a great metropolis like ours—busy as it is in 
the marts of commerce and trade—in the shops of 
artisans—in the crowded foundries and manufac- 
tories, filled with men whose sinewy arms are work- 
ing good for themselves and for others—in such a 
scene, how sad a thing it is to see so many who do 
nothing, either for themselves or others! Spend- 
thrifts of the money gained by the toil, and preserved 
by the prudent care of their honored fathers before 
them; enervated by luxury, puffed up with a foolish 
pride, and looking down upon honest industry, and 
all the useful pursuits of life. But not long shall it 
be well with such: by-and-by, 


“Some Mask, 
Some symptom ill-concealed, shall soon or late 
Burst, like a pimple, from the vicious tide 

Of acid blood, proclaiming Wanr’s disease 
Amidst the bloom of SHow !” 








By-THE-BY, speaking of our metropolis, here is a 
very quaint description of it, published in “ A Pros- 
pect of New York,” “imprinted for Nat. Crouch, at 
the Bell in the Poultry,” London, in 1685. 

“In 1664, King Charles the Second, he sent over 
four commissioners who, marching with three hun- 
dred red-cotes to Manhadaes or Manhatoes, took from 
the Duteh their chiefe towne, then called New-Am- 
sterdam, and on the August 29 did turn out their 
Governour with a silver leg, and all the rest but those 
who did acknowledge subjection to the King of En- 
gland, suffering them to enjoy their houses and es- 
tates as before. 

“The town of New-York is well situated, both 
for trade, security, and pleasure, in a small isle 
called Manahatan, at the mouth of the great river 
Mohegan, which is quite commodious for shipping, 
and about two leagues broad. The town is broad, 





built with Dutch brick, consisting of above five 
hundred h , the t not valued under an 
hundred pound. 

“ Landward it is encompassed with a wall of good 
thickness, and fortified at the entrance of the river, 
so as to command any ship that passeth that way 
by a fort called James Fort. It hath a Mayor, Al- 
dermen, Sheriff, and Justice of the Peace, for Magis- 
trates. The inhabitants are mostly English and 
Dutch, and have a considerable trade with the In- 
dians for wild furs and skins !” 

Such was our city during the time of the reign 
of the “* Governor with the Silver Leg,” old “ Hard 
Koppig Piet!” 








Any one who has seen the new phases that ice- 
cream confections take, ever and anon, at inetropoli- 
tan parties will, we think, enjoy the following : 

“I had a strange dream, a remarkable dream, 
A dream for a midsummer night, 
Of a statue of Nions, made of ice-cream, 
Which I gazed on with awe and delight. 
“ But soon the fair statue beginning to melt, 
Beneath the hot fire of my gaze, 
Such a wild, irresistible longing | felt, 
As St. ANTHONY surely would craze. 
*** Adored one !’ I cried—and with one maddened kiss 
I had bitten off Niope’s nose ; 
Her bust disappeared—nor was sated my bliss, 
Till I finished the last of her toes !” 


He loved the ‘ sweet creature” well enough to 
‘eat her up!” 

Apropos of ice-cream: that was not a very com- 
plimentary, nor over-appropriate, question asked 
by a novice in the use of this admirable confection, 
of a distant relative, the hostess of a crowded city- 
“ party :” 

“Cousin, your ‘sweetened-cream’ tastes first- 
rate ; but ain’t it a leetle tetched with frost ?” 

She had been “ mortified to death” at the fact 
thus blurted out—but this “ finished her entirely.” 





Berors the French Revolution, the abbés were 
privileged persons in the fashionable world; a kind 
of general gossips in politics, literature, and court- 
scandal. At the tables of the principal noblemen 
there would always be a vacant place left for any 
abbé who might drop in, and the first who arrived 
took it. About dinner-time the abbés might be seen 
neatly dressed, picking their way from one dry stone 
to another along the dirty streets of Paris, ringing 
or rapping at the great porte-cochéres of the lordly 
hotels, and inquiring of the porters, 

“ Ts there a place at table?” 
If answered in the negative, away they would hurry, 
in hopes of better luck at the next place of call. 

An abbé of this springing order was seated one 
day, in the bloody time of the Revolution, at the 
table of a nobleman, where there was a large com- 
pany. In the midst of the repast a cart drove by, 


carrying a number of persons to the guillotine. All 
the company ran to the windows to see if they had 


any friends among the victims. 


The abbé, being a short man, tried by standing 


on “tan to peep over the shoulders of those before 
him, 
As the cart went by, one of the prisoners who knew 


the abbé bowed to him. The abbé returned the 


salutation : 


“What!” cried some of the mob, “you are his 


friend! You are of the same way of thinking! 
Here, citizens, here is another traitor ! 
him!” 





ut in vain ; so he ran down to the porte-cochére, 


Away with 
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The poor abbé was hoisted into the cart in spite 
of his protestations, and hurried off to the guillotine ! 

In the mean time, the noble company up stairs, 
having satisfied their curiosity, resumed their seats 
at table. One chair, however, remained vacant; 
and after a while the question began to be asked : 

“Where is Monsieur, the abbé?” ‘ What has 
become of the abbé?” 

Alas! by this time the poor abbé was headless ! 

The facts here recorded were given to an ancient 
American, by Samug. Rogers, the distinguished 
English poet. 


Some of the mother-readers of the “‘ Drawer”— 
and we hope there are a great many of them—will 
perhaps peruse the following reflections of a West- 
ern mother upon The worth of a Doll, with a good 
degree of interest. She took for her ‘‘ sampler,” a 
tract entitled ‘The Worth of a Dollar,” and chose 
to ‘‘ work” only the first four letters ; ‘but in these 
she well illustrates what is too often overlooked, 
the importance of providing home amusement, as 
well as home instruction and employment for chil- 
dren : 

“As soon as my eldest daughter was able to 
speak, I procured for her a box of blocks, with the 
letters of the alphabet marked upon them. With 
these she amused herself, and soon learned the 
whole alphabet, and also to spell words by selecting 
the proper letters. 

* * = * * * * * 

“« Last fall I sent for a Doll for my youngest daugh- 
ter. It did not cost a ‘dollar,’ but it was better 
than I intended to get, and of course cost more. 
But after she had been in possession of it for six 
months, I began to reckon up the worth of it to her, 
and I was really surprised to find the sum so great. 

“* First: In the first place, it had made 
her contented at home, and kept her out 
of the streets, and this was surely worth to 
her at least 

** Second: It had learned her to sew, 
cut, and fix dresses, and make little hats 
and bonnets, without calling on her feeble 
mother for aid, at least 

** Third: It had cultivated a cheerful, 
contented, and happy disposition 

“ Fourth: It had furnished self-employ- 
ment, amusement, and instruction, aad so 
relieved her sick mother from care 

‘Fifth: It had helped to develop those 
traits so amiable and lovely in a female, 
sisterly and motherly affection, and love 
for domestic duties 

“* Sixth: As a motive to diligence in 
study, and attention to other duties, it has 
been worth, at least, 

Now this “ foots up” two hundred dollars, to say 
nothing of “ benefits unthought of, or at least indes- 
eribable,” which are reckoned at a hundred more ! 
So that in a short time our Western mother found 
that the little “‘ Doll” had proved a most profitable 
investment, and was led to think, as we must admit 
she has led us to think, that if all parents would 
furnish their children with some appropriate home 
amusements and employments, it would be greatly 
to the advantage of both parents and children. 

If it is difficult to estimate the worth of a doll, 
who can tell the value of a good little book, or a 
useful paper? 


THERE seemed to be no end to the tricks that 


River steam-boats, by shirking, swindling persons 
who wished to get their voyaging for nothing. This 
was when the boats touched at most of the promip. 
ent towns on the river, to land such passengers ag 
might desire to disembark at ‘‘ way-stations.” 4 
common swindle was to pretend to be going to 
Albany, the end of the route, without money, and to 
be set on shore about midway, with great indigna. 
tion, by the captain ; but landing, in the mean while, 
at the very place where they wanted to go to! 
We are reminded of this state of things, in the 
early history of steam-navigation on the Hudson 
River, by the following laughable and well-tojd 
sketch of a similar scene on the Mississippi, some 
months since : 

* As the fleet steamer R—— was coming up the 
river not long ago, several way-passengers came on 
board at Vicksburg, and among others a giant-look- 
ing, middle-aged Kentuckian, who soon became the 
subject of curiosity, wonder, and general remark. 
After traveling a short distance, all the passengers 
except the new one, made their way to the captain's 
office, and paid their fare to their several places o{ 
destination. The next day the clerk made bold to 
call upon the delinquent passenger, who had taken 
no berth, but passed the greater part of his time in 
sleeping in his chair, and with his usual urbanity of 
manner asked the Kentuckian to give him his desti- 
nation, as it would aid him in ‘ making up his book ; 
intending his question also as a gentle hint to hi: 
to pay his fare. 

“‘The stout gentleman roused himself from hi 
lethargy, and replied : 

«Tm going up the river a piece; it’s all right, 
Mr. Clerk.’ 

“The clerk, not being much the wiser for this 
answer, again politely asked the stranger : 

‘“** At what point do you expect to land, Sir”’ 

“«« Don’t land at no point, Mr. Clerk : it’s all right, 
though.’ . 

‘* Here the clerk left him, and went to consult th 
captain, who at once lost his wonted good-humor as 
the clerk related the result of his interview with his 
delinquent customer. 

‘The captain proceeded forthwith to bring the 
matter to a focus. Accosting the stranger, he said 

*** How far are you going with us, my friend” 

“<¢Oh, I’m going up a piece with you: it’s all 
right, captain.’ 

“«* But, Sir,’ said the captain, ‘you have neither 
paid your fare, nor given the clerk your place o! 
destination; and you are old enough to know th: 
custom of steam-boat-men, that when a man re- 
fuses to pay his fare, or to give a good reason {or not 
paying, we put him ashore immediately.’ 

‘“««W-a-ll, captain, I s’pose ‘tis your custom : but 
it’s all right.’ 

‘Here the captain’s patience gave out. Ile re- 
solved to put him ashore forthwith ; and according!) 
he ordered the pilot to land, and the delinquent to 
make ready to go ashore: to which the latter re- 
plied : 

“¢Tt’s all right, captain.’ 

“The boat landed; the plank was put out; the 
passenger told to ‘ walk ;’ to which, with a peculiar 
smile on his face, he readily assented ; saying, @s 
he stepped upon the plank, 

***]t’s all right, captain !’ 

“ After getting on terra firma the captain gave him 
a short ‘ blessing,’ for giving him the trouble to land, 
and threatened him with a ‘ top-dressing’ if he ever 
saw him again. 





used to be played upon the captains of our North 


“To which the imperturbable old Jeremy Did- 
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dler responded again, with an indescribable air of 
triumph, pointing to a handsome cottage, just above 
him, on the river-bank : 

«<it's all right, captain !—that’s my house, cap- 
tain!—I?’s ALL Rieut!’” 

There can be little doubt that this is the same 
steam-boat traveler, who was observed by the cap- 
tain of a Mississippi steamer smoking a huge cigar 
on the after-deck, with three others (‘‘ nine inches 
long, and nine for a cent”) in his left hand. 

«Don’t you see that notice?” said the captain, 
pointing to a tin affiche nailed up in sight—* No gen- 
deman permitted to smoke on the after-deck ?” 

“It’s all right, captain,” said he, puffing into his 
face a full blast of tobacco-smoke, “ it’s all right. 
Bless your soul, J’m no ‘ GENTLEMAN,’ but the way 
| like to smoke is a caution !” 

The excuse seemed so valid, that the captain with 
« half-laugh, turned on his heel, and left the smoker 
“alone in his glery.” 


We have heard a young mother, who had buried 
an only and infant son, at the age of two years, af- 
firm, that aside from the consolations of religion, 
nothing ever se touched her heart, or afforded her 
so much consolation as the following touching and 
beautiful extract from a poem which appeared in 
Blackwood’s Magazine nearly thirty years ago: 


“Thou weepest, childless mother ! 
Ay, weep—twill ease thine heart : 
He was thy first-born son, 
Thy first, thy only one— 
*Tis hard from him to part ! 
“°Tis hard to lay thy darling 
Deep in the damp, cold earth— 
His empty crib to see, 
His silent nursery, 
Once vocal with his mirth. 


“To meet again in slumber 

His small mouth’s rosy kiss ; 
Then waking with a start, 

By thine own throbbing heart, 

His twining arms to miss! 

“To feel, half conscious why, 

A dull, heart-sinking weight 
Till mem’ry on thy soul 
Flashes the painful whole, 

That thou art desolate ' 

** And there to lie and weep, 

And think the live-long night, 
Feeding thine own address, 
With accurate greediness, 

Of every past delight. 

“ Of all his winning ways, 

His pretty, playful smiles ; 
His joy at sight of thee, 

His tricks, his mimicry, 

And all his little wiles. 


“Oh! these are recollections 
Round mother’s hearts that cling, 
That mingle with the tears 
And smiles of after-years, 
With oft-awakening. 
“ But thon wilt then, fond mother! 
In after years look back, 
(Time brings such wondrous easing), 
With sadness not unpleasing, 
Even on that gloomy track. 
“ Thow'lt say, ‘ My first-born blessing, 
It almost broke my heart 
When thou wert forced to go, 
And yet, for thee 1 know 
*T was better to depart. 


**Gop took thee in His mercy. 
A lamb, untasked, untried ; 





He fought the fight for thee, 
He won the victory, 
And thou art sanctified. 


“*T look around and see 
The evil ways of men, 
And oh! beloved child! 
I’m more than “ reconciled” 
To thy departure then. 
“**The little hands that clasped me, 
The innocent lips that prest, 
Would they have been as pure 
Till now, as when of yore 
I lulled thee on my breast? 
“** Now (like a dew-drop shrined 
Within a crystal stone), 
Thou’rt safe in Heaven, my dove! 
Safe with the Source of Love— 
The Ever.astine One! 
“** And when the hour arrives, 
From flesh that sets me free, 
Thy spirit may await, 
The first at Heaven's gate, 
To meet and welcome me !’” 


Somz political economist has been “ figuring up” 
to find who it is that the public pay best; and the 
following is the sum total : 

First: ‘We pay best those who destroy us— 
Generals. 

Second: Those who cheat us—Politicians and 
Quacks. 

Third: Those who merely amuse us—Singers, 
Actors, and Musicians; and, 

Lastly, and the least of all: Those who instruct 
us—Authors, Schooimasters, and Editors '” 


Borrowine is a bad thing at the best; but 
‘“‘borrowing trouble” is perhaps the most foolish 
investment of “ foreign capita!” that a man or woman 
can make. An amusing instance of this species of 
‘* operation” is set forth in a down-east newspaper, 
wherein a man thus related his experience, in a 
financial way, on the occasion of the failure of a 
local bank : 

** As soon as I heerd of it, my heart jumped right 
up into my mouth. ‘Now,’ thinks I, ‘sposin’ J 
got any bills on that bank? I’m gone if I hev— 
that’s a fact!” So I put on my coat, and I ‘put’ 
for home just as fast as my legs would carry me; 
fact is, I run all the way. And when I got there, 
I looked keerfully, and found that I hada’t got no 
bills ontr that bank—nor any other! Then I felt 
easier.” 

There have been a thousand instances of ‘ bor- 
rowing troubles” when it was not a whit better 
“* secured” than in the present example. 


Tose who have followed the History of Napo- 
leon, by Mr. ABBOTT, in successive pages of this 
Magazine, will read this passage from a resuméof the 
incidents which attended his last year at St. Helena, 
with no common interest. It is taken from a very 
able review in the London Times of Mr. Forsytn’s 
recent work, from the documents and memoranda 
of Sir Hudson Lowe : 

** About a year before his death, a sudden change 
took place in the daily habits of Narotzon. His 
better angel had whispered into his ear, and carried 
solace and contentment to his heart. He no longer 
secluded himself from the world. He went out 
among his fellows as a man should mix with them, 
and as an Emperor might. There was work going 
on in his gardens. The gardeners are very busy, 
esvecially the Chinese—an industrious race. Napo- 
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LEON takes his place among them, He uses his 
spade with the rest, and the children of Count Ber- 
trand are playing about him while he digs. Fowls 
trespass upon the grounds, and make free with the 
favorite flower-beds. The Imperial gardener sends 
for his gun, shoots the trespasser dead, and then 
proceeds with his work—superintending the raising 
of sod-walls in this place, the formation of reser- 
voirs in another. 

“ Visions of the old time come across him while 
he labors, and he traces out on the ground of his 
little garden plans and field-work for defensive 
operations, to the edification of his officers and at- 
tendants, who group about him as he explains his 
ideas. Day after day, for a brief but happy interval, 
the gardening continues. Every man in the house 
has a spade in his hand, and Napoleon is very busy 
putting in seeds. He breakfasts in the garden, sends 
messages to the orderly officers for carts, shovels, 
and spades ; and when the orderly looks in, late in 
the evening, he finds the great man stil] busy with 
his innocent and healthy occupation ; and be sure 
he will be in good time next morning; for the said 
officer writes to the Governor (Sir Hudson Lowe) 
in his report: ‘General Bonaparte has a large 
bell which he rings, and immediately at this signal 
all the servants turn out to work in the garden.’” 

In less than a year after this sentence was written, 
NaPoceon died! 





In these days of ‘‘ Women’s Rights,” the proper 
education of “the sex” for the new duties that they 
may be called upon to discharge, form a matter for 
grave consideration. So itis, that every assumption 
of responsibility brings with it corresponding cares. 

It has been proposed to establish a ‘* College for 
Females,” in several of the manufacturing and pro- 
ducing cities of the Union, in which the following 
** sciences” are to be taught, by competent “ profes- 
sors :”” 

** Spinology, Weaveology, and Cookology.” 

These “sciences” are to be taught to young ladies ; 
and after establishing a reputation for these accom- 
plishments, they will be entitled to receive a regular 
diploma, with the honorary degree of “ F.F.W. :” 
** Fit for Wives.” 

One would like to be present at the “examina- 
tion,” when the fair damsels are admitted to their 
“degrees,” or condemned for non-compliance with 
the terms ‘‘ nominated in the bond.” 





Ovrt of much of the every day sketch-writing of 
the time (a good deal of it is of the pseudo-sentiment 
cast), the observant reader is enabled to separate 
the real from the elaborated. Of the first class is 
‘* The Poor Customer,” which ensues : 

“** How much butter did you say ?’ 

*** Half a pound, if you please.’ ‘ 

** And sugar ?” 

“* Half a pound.’ 

** And of these oranges?” 

*** Half a dozen, Sir, if you please.’ 

** You go by the halves to-day. Well, what else? 
Be speedy—you're keeping better customers wait- 

g.” 

“* Half a peck of Indian-meal and one fine French 
roll,’ said the woman, and her lips quivered, and I 
thought she turned to wipe away a trickling tear. 

“T looked at her broken straw bonnet, her thin 
stooping form, her coarse garments—and I read 
poverty on all. And the palid, pinched features, 
the mournful but evidently once beautiful face, told 
me that luxuries were not for her. 


“An invalid looked from his narrow window 
whose pule lips longed for the cooi, fresh orange, fo; 
whose comfort the tea, and the butter, and the fine 
French roll, were bought with much sacrifice. And 
I saw him sip the tea, and taste the dainty bread, 
and praise the flavor of that sweet butter, and tur, 
with brightening eye to the golden fruit. And | 
heard him ask her, kneeling by the smoky hearth, 
to taste them with him. And as she set the broken 
pan on edge, to bake her coarse loaf, | heard her gay 

“* By-and-by—when I am hungry !’ 

“ And ‘by-and-by,’ when the white lids of the 
sufferer were closed in sleep, I saw her bend over 
him with a blessing in her heart. And she laid the 
remnants of the feast carefully by, and ate her 
bread unmoistened. 

“TI strayed from my reverie: the grocer’s hard 
eye was upon me; 

“*You are keeping better customers waiting !’ 

“Oh, I wanted to tell him how poverty and perse 
cution, contempt and scorn, could not dim the heart's 
fine gold, purified by many a trial; that that woman, 
with her little wants, and holy sacrifices, was better 
in the sight of Gop than many a trumpet-tongued 
Dives, who gave that he might be ‘known of men.’” 





Tue title of ‘ Biblical Reputation” is prefixed 
to the subjoined scrap, which we find in “The 
Drawer.” The fact is declared to be authentic, and 
the scene is I[Llinois : 

“As our correspondent was passing a smal! hut 
by the road-side, he noticed a shaggy-headed boy 
of about eighteen years of age, with large eyes and 
no hat, dressed in a worn-out pair of his father’s 
trowsers, trying to balance himself on the splintered 
top of a hickory stump, and apparently sunning him- 
self. 

‘More for the purpose of breaking the monotony 
of riding all day without speaking, than to gain in- 
formation, Mr. Lord (the name of the equestria 
traveler) reined his horse up to the fence, and 
asked : 

«My little lad, can you tell me how far it is to 
Sangamon Bottoms?’ 

****Bout six miles, | reckon.’ 

“« Do you enjoy yourself out here in the woods ”’ 

“*Ves—a heap.’ 

««¢ What ails your pantaloons ?” 

*«* Tore’d ‘em !’ was the laconic but sufficient an- 
swer. 

“Finding that he had got hold of a genius that 
couldn’t be pumped, Mr. Lord turned his horse's 
head to depart; but he, in turn, was hailed by the 
boy : 

“ «What mought your name be?’ 

*«*«Lorp,’ was the reply. 

““The boy laughed all over, even to the wrinkles 
in his father’s old trowsers. 

«You seem pleased,’ said Mr. Lord ; ‘ perhaps 
you never heard the name before ?” 

*“* Ves I have, too,’ said the boy; ‘I’ve heard 
“ Pop” read about you !” 

““The traveler put spurs to his horse, and says 
that even the sacred thoughts to which the inciden! 
gave rise, were hardly sufficient to keep him from 
laughing to himself throughout the rest of his jour- 
ney.” 

We must say for ourselves, however, that igno- 
rance so profound, an intellect of an American boy 
so benighted, is far from a ‘* laughing matter.” 
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p in the morning, let them carefully peruse the 
following : : 

“{t ig curious enough to see the cireulation of a 
great city commence in the morning—the great city 
that roared itself to sleep last night. ‘True there 
was a feeble pulse all night; the cars beat to and 
fo; a carriage now and then gave a flutter ; but 
after all, there had been a quiet hour. 

« About a hundred and fifty thousand of the people 
had been lying on a ‘dead level’ for four or five 
nours ; some on pillows of down, and some on curb- 
stones—some beneath silken counterpanes, and 
come beneath the great blue quilt of heaven. Queer 
feares they make in the ‘mind’s eye,’ to be sure— 
one hundred and fifty thousand ‘ folks,’ more or less, 
iying on their backs—lying in tiers or rows, five or 
six miles long—lying three or four deep. In the 
cellar—that is the * primitive formation ;’ then first 
floor, second, third, and so on up to the garret. 

“A hundred thousand people snoring !—what a 
concert! Fifty thousand people dreaming! Fifty 
thousand people in red night-caps—fifty thousand 
n white—and here and there one trimmed with 
lace. Thirty thousand curls twisted up in thirty 
thousand papers; giving their owners the appear- 
ance of having made a pillow of cigar-lighters. Ten 
thousand curls hanging over backs of chairs, or 
tossed upon tables. How gently Time touches 
such people !—they never grow gray at all! Ten 
thousand people weeping, and now and then one 
dying—dying in a dream! 

““ And then the getting up is ridiculous enough— 
though going to bed (should we say ‘ retire’ in these 
refined times?) is a solemn piece of business, 
whether people think it or not. But the waking 
up, the getting up, is amusing enough for a farce. 
It is a process—a species of gradualism. There is 
one, who has ‘slept like a top’ for nine solid hours, 
and now he beging to wake. First it’s a half-lurch, 
along breath, and a yawn; then an arm is thrust 
out—then a foot: the muscles are waking up. 
Next, the rattle of the early-going wagons strike 
his ear; hearing is ‘coming to ;’ then his tongue 
moves uneasily —taste is returning. Last, his eyes 
open, one after another—then half close—then open 
again: and then the man is awake—awake all over 
—awake for all day. 

There is another, sound asleep this minute ; and 
this, he shakes himself like a huge Newfoundland 
dog, springs up *‘ percussion,” and the thing is done ; 
the fellow hdsn’t a sleepy hair about him. Snewy 
quilts that have just risen and fallen with the soft 
bosoms beneath, begin to grow uneasy. ‘The sweet 
sleepers are waking—so we will draw the curtains, 
and leave them to their toilets. Bundles of rags in 
dark corners toss and tumble; there’s something 
alive underneath. Out it comes—more rags! Mis- 
ery makes no toilets, and there are no curtains to 


7] 


Tue following exceedingly graphical descrip- 
tion of our entrance into London, by an American 
traveler, was written sixteen years ago, by a gen- 
tleman who is now in the public service in Cali- 
fornia : 

“T never shall forget my entrance into London. 
It was an epoch in my life. About two o’clock in 
the afternoon, while we were yet thirty or fofty 
miles from the metropolis, a friend pointed out to 
me an indication of its ‘whereabout.’ A little above 
the horizon, and as far in the distance as | could 
strain my vision, lay a long line of watery-looking 
cloud, like the first faint distant view of the Blue 
Ridge, in Pennsylvania, seen when the early morn- 
ing light touches it in October. This was the smoke- 
cloud that always overhangs London, be the day 
never so fine or clear—a cloud, the extent and ‘ vol- 
ume’ of which may be gathered from the fact, that 
vegetation is earlier by a fortnight on the west and 
southwest sides of the metropolis, than at the north- 
ern and eastern sides—a circumstance alone attrib- 
utable to the severity of the north and northeast 
winds being mitigated in their passage over London, 
by the smokes belched from a million of coal fires 
into the hazy air. About ten miles from London 
the carriages, wagons, carts, indeed vehicles of every 
description, began t» thicken—and every eminence 
of the highway that overlooked a long onward reach 
ofthe road, showed the mass denser and more dense, 
as it neared the metropolis. 

** And this is London, is it not?’ said I, as we 
entered upon a broad, continuous street, and saw 
others commencing on either side. 

“*Not yet—wait a bit,’ said the bluff, alderman- 
like coachman. ws 

“We rose a slight ascent: * That is London!’ 
said the driver, with conscious pride, as he pointed 
with his whip—‘ there’s the village !” 

“T turned my head—for with boyish eagerness | 
had been looking right and left—and before me lay 
the British metropolis, spread all round to the hori- 
zon in every direction—a thousand domes, towers, 
steeples, and turrets piercing the dim atmosphere— 
St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, the Tower, among 
them—a wilderness of architecture, thirty miles in 
circumference !” 





“Dear me,” said the true Mrs. Partington, when 
she had finished reading the late foreign news, 
“dear me! here they are going to war again over 
the sea, and only for a Turkey, and don’t say how 
much it weighed either, or whether it was tender! 
and Knockemstiff has gone into a miff, and the Rus- 
shan bears and Austriches are all let loose to de- 
vour the people, and the Lord only knows when the 
end of it will leave off. War is a terrible thing, so 
destroying to temper and good clothes ; and men 
shoot at each other just as if they were gutter-per- 





draw ! 


chas, and cheap at that !” 





Literary 


A new literary enterprise is announced by Phil- 
lips, Sampson, and Co., in the publication of 
uniform library edition of the Poetical Works of 
Campsett, Roorrs, Locknart, Macavuay, 
Buiwer, W. R. Spencer, Horace Surtn, and 
Hoop. The Works of Campbell have already ap- 
peared, edited by Eres Sanornr, with an orig- 
inal biography and notes. The volume contains 


Patires, 


all the poems collected in the Moxon editions, ac- 
cording to the text and arrangement approved by 
the author. In addition to these, Mr. Sargent pub- 
lishes fifty pieees, which have not appeared before 
in a collected form, but some of which, in his opins 
ion, are hardly surpassed by the best of Campbell’s 
acknowledged lyries, and all of which are worthy 
of a permanent place in his works. The memoir, 
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which is prefixed to the volume, gives a well-di- 
gested summary of the principal events in the poet’s 
life, including selections from the interesting remi- 
niscences of Cyrus Redding, who was long associ- 
ated with Campbell in editing the New Monthly 
Magazine. Mr. Sargent has certainly executed his 
task with a fine poetical appreciation of his author, 
and with just critical acumen. An engraving of 
Campbell, as he was in his early years, aad a full- 
length pen-and-ink sketch of his appearance in ad- 
vanced life, form appropriate embellishments of the 
work. 

The issue of The English Poets, on the model of 
the celebrated Aldine edition, by Little, Brown, and 
Co., is proceeding steadily toward its completion. 
The last volumes that we have received, contain 
the Poems of Swift, in three volumes, and of Thom- 
son, in two volumes, with extended biographical 
and critical notices. We can hardly give too warm 
commendation to the typographical beauty of this 
elegant edition. 

Outlines of the Geology of the Globe, by Epwarp 
Hitcucock (published by Phillips, Sampson, and 
Co.), is intended as a sequel to the larger work on 
Elementary Geology by the distinguished author. 
Exhibiting the main principles of the science in a 
singularly condensed form, it serves as a valuable 
introduction to the study of geology. 

Another volume of juvenile stories, by the au- 
thoress of ‘“‘The Sunny Side,” the late Mrs. 
Puewrs, of Andover, is published by Phillips, 
Sampson, and Co. It is entitled Talks and Tales 
for Children, and is founded on the childish ups and 
downs in the experience of “‘ Little Mary” from five 
to nine years of age. Few juvenile works display 
greater purity of sentiment or beauty of style, or can 
be more unhesitatingly recommended for the family 
literary than this excellent volume. 

Lippincott, Grambo, and Co. have issued a work 
of great practical utility, and which must create a 
general demand, in A Complete Gazetteer of the Uni- 
ted States, by Thomas BALDWIN and J. Tuomas, 
M.D. It claims to be the most elaborate and com- 
prehensive Gazetteer of this country that has ever 
been published, and, after a cursory examination, 
we have no reason to doubt that its pretensions are 
well-founded. Great diligence and research have 
evidently been devoted to its preparation, and if 
minor errors or omissions of details may be detected 
in the description of certain localities, they do not 
interfere, we are persuaded, with the general ac- 
curacy or the substantial value of the work. Be- 
sides the usual matter comprised in a Gazetteer, it 
presents the results of the Census of 1850, and in 
many instances embraces a mass of statistics and 
populations to 1853, obtained since the Census was 
taken. The fullness of information which it fur- 
nishes, together with its trust worthy character, will 
doubtless make it an indispensable appendage to 
the desk of the statesman, the editor, the merchant, 
and indeed of all classes, that need the aid of a cor- 
rect geographical guide. 

Sketches of the Irish Bar, by the Rt. Hon. Ricn- 
aRD Lator Suie1, with Memoir and Notes, by R. 
Suevton Mackenzie. (Published by Redfield.) 
Portraitures of lrish character, if executed with tol- 
erable skill, never fail to be welcome to the major- 
ity of readers. The Irish temperament includes so 
many elements of humor, good-fellowship, dashing 
audacity, originality of conception, and bold, pic- 
turesque phraseology, that it always affords mate- 
rials for the richest style of description and anec- 
dote. The papers in these volumes, which were 





first published in the London New Monthly Mago 
zine, attained a rapid popularity on their Origina 
appearance, some thirty years since, and have sing, 
been familiar to all readers of periodical literaty,, 

Mr. Shiel was himself a genuine specimen of , 
brilliant and exuberant Irish nature ; eloquent, 
witty, frolicsome, adventurous, with a never-failing 
flow of expressive and vigorous language, he wa, 
equally fitted by natural genius for poetry or ora. 
tory. His destiny, however, was soon decided | 
an early plunge into public and political life. 4; 
the immature age of one-and-twenty, he was ad. 
mitted to the Irish-bar. His extreme youth proved 
an obstacle to his immediate success, and for se, 

eral years he obtained his sustenance chiefly by his 
contributions to the London magazines and other 
productions in the lighter branches of literature 
At a subsequent period, he took an active part in 
the cause of Irish Emancipation, and, after the 
passing of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, in 1829, 
became a member of the House of Commons. Tp 
this new position he brought a distinguished repu- 
tation, effective powers of oratory, and a wide- 
spread popularity. His career in Parliament was 
n6t marked by the devotion to the cause of Ireland 
which had inspired his previous efforts as a public 
debater; and, after enjoying several lucrative of. 
fices, he died at Florence, whvre he held the post 
of British Minister. 

In the present sketches, the writer has given de- 
lineations of several of the most eminent public 
men of Ireland—reports of interesting crimina! 
cases, illustrating the practice of the Irish Bar—and 
graphic narratives of the events connected with thx 
progress of civil and religious liberty in his native 
country. He describes with brilliancy and point, 
and relates an anecdote with inimitable effect. T\w 
editor of this work, Dr. SuguTon MackeEnzis, lias 
not only shown his good taste in the selectien o 
the materials, but his literary ability in the manu 
in which he has performed his task. His notes ar 
copious and apposite. He gives valuable biograph- 
ical sketches of nearly all the persons alluded to in 
the text. His familiar knowledge of Irish history 
and social life is shown to great advantage. Eve: 
without reference to the original matter of the vol- 
umes, the editor’s illustrative notes in themselves 
furnish an attractive store of anecdote, literary and 
political reminiscences, and pleasant reading in 
general. Although the work does not possess the 
gay, rollicking character which gives such a fresh 
interest to Sir Jonah Barrington’s sketches, it is 
far superior to that production in point of important 
information and intellectual power, while it is by 
no means deficient in attractions to readers who ar 
merely in search of amusement. 

Human Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, by T 
S. Lampert, M.D. (Published by Ivison and 
Phinny.) This is a useful manual, for popular use, 
by a well-known, successful teacher of physiology 
It is founded on the previous work of the author, 
which has gained a wide and favorable reputation, 
but is less a revision than a reproduction. The 
principal features ef the volume are its clear ar- 
rangement, its liveliness of style, and its numerous 
practical illustrations. Dr. Lambert is evidently an 
enthusiastic in his favorite science, but his work 
betrays no lack of discrimination or careful scien- 
tific inquiry. 

The most recent issue of De QuincEy’s Writ- 
ings (by Ticknor, Reed, and Fields), contains 
Essays on Philosophical Writers, and other Men of 
Letters. Sir William Hamilton, Sir James Mack- 
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intosh, Kant, Herder, Lessing, Richter, Bentley, 
and Parr, are the great names to which the essays are 
devoted. They are treated in the rambling, desult- 
ory, yet brilliant manner, without which De Quincey 
would not be himself. 

A little volume of Papers on American History, by 
Professor A. Davis, containing “* The History of 
New Amsterdam,” “* Events connected with the History 
of the Revolution,” and ‘* Philadelphia in the Times 
of William Penn,” has been published by R. T. 
Young. It presents, in a brief compass and in pop- 
war style, many interesting facts concerning the 
days of “ long time ago.” 

The Old Brewery and the New Mission House at 
the Five Points, is the title of a volume (Stringer 
and Townsend, publishers) by Ladies of the Mis- 
sion, comprising a brief narrative of the history of 
the Five Peints, the progress of missionary enter- 
prise in that locality, and a variety of interesting 
sketches illustrating the effect of religious influence 
in lifting up the degraded and down-trodden. The 
sketches appear to have been taken from life ; they 
are presented in a simple and unadorned style, and 
do not aim at effect by any appeals to the imagina- 
tion. Asa record of the methods by which Christ- 
ian benevolence has attempted to redeem one of the 
most vicious and hopeless quarters of the city, this 
volume may claim a more than temporary value. 

My Uncle Toby’s Library, by Francis Forrest- 
ER, Esq., is a new serial, announced by George C. 
Rand, Boston, designed for the entertainment and 
instruction of children between the ages of seven 
and fourteen. The nvmbers that have already ap- 
peared are well adapted to their purpose, and give 
abundant promise of the excellence of the series. 


The London Atheneum says: “The Grinnell 
Expedition has been fortunate in its historian. It 
would, we think, be difficult to produce a more in- 
teresting story of Arctic adventure than the present 

Besides the account of the voyage, 
which is full of startling incidents, Dr. Kane enters 
at length into the physical geography of the Arctic 
regions. His book, which is profusely and admir- 
ably illustrated, is one of the most interesting of 
the kind that we have seen, and deserves a place 
by the side of our most cherished records of Arctic 
adventure.” 


The London announcements of some of the ear- 
liest publications for 1854, include a History of 
Oliver Cromwell and the English Commonwealth, by 
M. Guizot; a History of the Papacy to the Period 
of the Reformation, by the Rev. J. E. Rippix ; Hun- 
gary, Past and Present, by the late Secretary of the 
Hungarian Government of 1849; a History of the 
Various Denominations of the Christian World, from 
the Earliest Ages of the Church ; the third volume of 
Lord Joun Russex.’s Memoirs and Correspondence 
of Fox (to be completed by a fourth volume) ; the 
second volume of Lord HoLLAND’s Memoirs of the 
Whig Party; a Defense of the Eclipse of Faith, by 
its Author, as a rejoinder to Professor Newman’s 
Reply ; for the new number of the Traveler’s Lib- 
rary, The Russians of the South, by SHiruey 
Brooks; Secret and Unpublished Documents con- 


nected with Russian History and Diplomacy, bearing 
on the present aspect of affairs in the East, translated 
and edited by J. Monet; Germain pe Lacny’s 
The Knout and the Russians ; Memoirs and Cor- 


respondence of Joseph Bonaparte, King of Spain ; a 
new Memoir of Burke and his Times, by the Author of 
the recent Literary and Political Memoir of Disraeli. 








The public reading of his own works by Mr. 
Dickens at Birmingham is a novel event in the 
history of popular instruction and recreation. The 
occasion was the establishment of a new Mechan- 
ics’ Institute, to aid in providing the necessary funds 
for which Mr. Dickens generously offered to con- 
tribute his services in the form of these readings. 
The Christmas Carol and the Cricket on the Hearth 
were the works selected on two nights, the former 
being repeated on a third night, when the audience 
consisted entirely of operatives and their families. 
On each occasion above two thousand persons were 
present, and the attention of the crowded audience 
was riveted by the speaker. To read a work already 
familiar to a large portion of the public was a severe 
trial, but the good elocution, dramatic skill, and 
hearty feeling of the author gave full effect to the 
delivery of the stories. The experiment was alto- 
gether successful, although few authors could at- 
tempt it with the same advantages as Mr. Dickens. 


Of Six Months in Italy, by H1LLarp, the Atheneum 
says: ‘“‘ Why the Americans as a nation should espe- 
cially hanker after Italy, and eagerly rather than pa- 
tiently enjoy its rich though fading treasures of Art, 
we have no need once again to pointout, We donot 
recollect, however, any record of a Transatlantic 
traveler’s visit to Milan, Venice, Florence, Bologna, 
Rome, or Naples, so satisfactory as Mr. Hillard’s. 
He shows enthusiasm enough without that sand- 
blind leaning on Tradition which always brings ei- 
ther the pilgrim’s sincerity or sense into question. 
He describes naturally, sensibly, and warmly, with- 
out waste of words. He is national, without visible 
envy or antipathy—in short, his book may, and prob- 
ably will, circulate widely as a vade mecum for his 
countrymen, while the tourist of every other nation 
may use it with pleasure as a carriage-companion.” 


A new quarterly— The Ethnological Journal—has 
been started by Mr. Lure Burke, who announces 
the discovery of a new inductive science—Mython- 
omy—which is to throw great and unexpected light 
upon all the old mythologies and legends. The prin- 
cipal portion of this number is devoted to the first 
four chapters of the new treatise. We must leave 
it to persons versed in this subject to pronounce an 
opinion on this new science. 


A suggestion has been made by Prince ALBERT 
of a very pleasing character, though of no great 
practical importance: he proposes a portrait gal- 
lery of inventors. Those only are to be included 
whose inventions have been generally recognized 
as of service to mankind at large, and they are 
to be historically catalogued. To make this col- 
lection more useful, his Royal Highness pro- 
poses that the catalogue should contain brief no- 
tices of the lives of the persons whose portraits the 
gallery is tocontain. The book, if well done, would 
be more valuable than the gallery, especially if en- 
gravings of the portraits were added. 


The Rev. Frepericx Maurice, soon after his 
dismissal from King’s College, retired from the 
offices he held in the Queen’s College, London, as 
lecturer on Moral Philosophy and English Liter- 
ature, and Chairman of the Committee of Professors. 
He retired because he was not re-elected unanimous- 
ly. ‘The journals publish the farewell correspond- 
ence between him and his brother Professors ; in 
which the latter, through the Rev. Richard Trench, 
express their affectionate regret at the loss of his 
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services—services which had mainly contributed to | 


secure for the College “the first charter which the 
Crown of Great Britain has ever granted solely for 
the furtherance of female education.” 


Lord Hot.anp, in his recent “‘ Memoirs of the 
Whig Party,” gives a curious account of the mar- 
riage of George IV., while Prince of Wales, with 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. He quotes a letter from the Duke 
of Bedford, who says : 

“My brother was one of the two unmarried Dukes 
who supported the Prince at the ceremony, and he 
had need of his support; for my brother told me the 
Prince was so drunk that he could scarcely support 
him from falling. He told my brother he had drunk 
several glasses of brandy to enable him to go through 
the ceremony. There is no doubt but it was a com- 
pulsory marriage.” 


The demise of Mrs. Carty Le, the mother of the 
distinguished author, took place at Scotsbrig, near 
Ecclefechan, on Christmas-day. Her two sons, one 
of whom is a doctor residing in London, and the 
author of various translations from the German, were 
present at the death-bed of their venerable and be- 
loved parent. The doctor had waited upon his 
mother for a month with the most exemplary and 
patient love. Thomas Carlyle arrived from his res- 
idence at Chelsea a few days before the last scene, 
and on the spot where he was born witnessed the 
departure of a mother who had the satisfaction, many 
years before her death, of seeing her family rise to 
a proud and well-merited distinction. 


French literature is at length giving signs of re- 
covery from the stagnation into which it was plunged 
by the establishment of imperial despotism. Within 
the last two or three months several original works, 
by authors of great reputation, have been brought 
out, and many others are in preparation. Among 
the latter, we may mention the continuation of the 
History of the Consulate and Empire, together with 
a work on the Fine Arts, and a History of Florence, 
by M. Turers; a translation of Dante, by M. Lam- 
ENNAIS; a continuation of the Souvenirs Politiques 
et Littéraires of M. VILLEMAIN, the first volume of 
which created a profound sensation in Paris ; more 
études of personages of the Fronde, and, perhaps, a 
volume or two of what the French call haute philos- 
ophy and haute literature, by M. Covstn ; the con- 
tinuation of M. de Barante’s History of the Con- 
vention ; ditto of M. de LamarTIne’s ditto; while 
JuLes Janin will give two or three other volunies 
of his soi-disant History of Dramatic Literature ; 
Madame Sxwnp an ‘account of her life and advent- 
ures, under the title of Ma Confession, and, perhaps, 
a new novel or two, saying nothing of her plays ; 
Ponsarp a new tragedy or comedy ; the notorious 
Dr. Verow the conclusion of his memoirs of a 
Bourgeois de Paris, which grow more readable the 
moré they advance; and a whole army of minor 
scribes are plying their pens with as much industry 
as if they were sure to find readers. 


A company has just been, formed for purchasing 
the copyright of all M. Lamar tine’s works already 
written, or to be written hereafter. The capital is 
450,000fr. M. Ampere, the academician, and MM. 
Emile de Girardin, Ponsard, and Pagnere are among 
the promoters. 


M. Pierre Dive ‘ormerly a member of the 
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great printing and publishing firm of Didots in Pari, 
has died in that city, aged not less than ninety-three, 
The typographic art in France is not a little indebt. 
ed to him for its present exquisite perfection. 


“ Among the new books of solid worth sent as 
by Germany of late,” says The Leader, “ we wil 
name, for the benefit of scientific readers, the Sys- 
tem der Thierischen Morphologie, by Victor Carve, 
nephew to the great Carus, and one whose Ger. 
man tendencies toward abstract speculation are 
controlled by careful study of concrete realities. 
He is a bad writer, of course; is he not a German? 
But, although he has the vicious cumbrousness of 
verbose obscurity, he has not the vicious metaphy. 
sical tendencies which spoil so many good Natur. 
alists in his country. His work is a philosophic 
survey of the Animal Kingdom—a Comparative 
Anatomy which would well deserve translation if 
a skillful translator could be found, who should 
make his sentences readable.” 


The first volume of ALEXANDER von Hun. 
BOLPT’s minor writings has just appeared. It is 
dedicated to Leopold von Buch, as ‘the able in- 
vestigator of nature and the greatest geognist of 
the age.” The volume contains M. Humboldt’s 
writings on geognostic and physical phenomena. 


We have tidings of the death of M. G. F. Grorr- 
FEND, one of the most celebrated linguists of Ger 
many. He was 78 years of age. Among his most 
remarkable publications are works on the origin of 
the Greek and Latin languages, on cuneiform in- 
scriptions, on Phrygian and Libyan inscriptions, 
and on eastern numismatics. 


Mr. Wiitiam Matrey, librarian of the London 
Institution, in which office he sueceeded Professor 
Porson, died on the 5th of January, having reached 
his ninetieth year. He was one, and not the least 
interesting, of that class of gentlemen scholars which 
serves as a link of connection between the last and 
the present century in the field of polite letters, 
then so highly cultivated, and so generally appreci- 
ated. “Although bred to the law, and practicing for 
many yeats as 4 solicitor, in copartnership with his 
elder brother, the late Mr. Rowland Maltby, of 
Fishmongers’ Hall, his love of classical literature 
absorbed his leisure hours, and formed the object as 
well as the delight of his life. To the Elmsleys, 
Sothebys, and Paynes of bygone days, Mr. Maltby 
was especially well known, and a very valuable li- 
brary attests the industry and jadgment as well as 
the taste of the collector. His oldest and one of 
his most valued friends through life was the vener- 
able poet Rogers, with whom he first became ac- 
qaainted, at the age of nine years, at the school of 
the Rev. Mr. Pickbourne, of Newington Green. 


A new and elegant translation of Sir Wauter 
Scort’s novels is appearing at Stockholm. 


French journalism has reecived a heavy blow, in 
the sudden death of M. Arwanp Berry, director 
of the Journal des Débats, which took place recently 
in Paris. Not merely was his management of the 
journal singularly vigorous and intelligent, but his 
political contributions to its columns had a weight, 
a significance, and an appearance of conviction, 
which distinguished them among similar essays of 
their kind. 
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FIRST NIGHT OF THE GRAND ILLUSTRATED PROGRAMME. 


QUADRILLE NAPOLITAIN. SOLO, CORNET-A-PISTON. 
Pianissimo ! !+JvuLuen L Adieu Maritime.—Herr 
Konic 
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SOLO, CONTRA-BASSO. SOLO, CONTRA-BASSO (Encore). 
On Themes from La Sonnambu- Carmwval de Venise.—Sicnor Bort- 
la.—Sienor Bortresint. TESINI. 
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JULLIEN’S CONCERTS.—ILLUSTRATED PROGRAMME. 
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GALOPPE, AMAZON AND TIGER. 


Descriptive of Hunting in South Africa. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
God Save the Queen! ! 
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